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THE SUSPENSORY BILL, 


is a curious illustration of the present state of feeling 
in the House of Commons, and to some degree in the 
public generally, that something of relief and even of sur- 
prise was experienced when it became known that the 
Ministry had advised the QurEN to assent to the prayer of 
the Address. It was suspected, in a vague, timid way, that 
the QuzeN might be recommended to interpose her preroga- 
tive, and so cut short all further discussion this Session about 
the Irish Church. Obviously, to have advised this would 
have been a most violent, dangerous, and unconstitutional 
step for a Ministry to take. It is not for the QUEEN to stop 
any proceeding in Parliament which the House of Commons 
wishes to make the foundation of a Bill. It is not for a 
Ministry in a minority, and hanging on, as the expressive 
phrase goes, “ by their eyelids” to office, to catch at such a 
perilous contrivance for reducing their opponents to silence. 
But still it was a relief to very many members to know that 
there was not to be a quarrel between the House of Commons 
and the Crown, and a fierce attack on the Ministry, and 
a sudden dissolution, and all the nuisance and expense of 
an election. That none of these things ought to be was 
certain, but it was not so certain that they would not be. 
There is a general feeling that Mr. Disrar.i is capable of 
doing anything, and that it is hard to prevent him from 
doing anything he pleases to do. It was because a denial of 
the prayer of the Address would have been unwise, uncon- 
stitutional, and unfair, that it was thought Mr. Disrar.t would 
like to try whether he could not venture on it. The British 
public, or at any rate that part of it which is identified with 
the majority in the House of Commons, feels a little as if it 
were Mrs, Lyon, and as if dear Daniet had got a power over it 
which it sees through and resents, but to which it succumbs. 
Now there is a good deal of nonsense in this, we venture to 
think, Mr. Disraext has, up to this point, made a very poor 
Premier, but then he has had great difficulties to contend 
with, Of all burdensome duties, to such a man the duty of 
defending the Irish Church must be the most unwelcome. To 
attack it would be so easy, so natural to him; he could do it 
80 splendidly and so successfully. If he had but had the 
luck in life to have been retained for the other side, he 
would have been so thoroughly in his element. There must 
be something comic, even to himself, in the thought that he, 
of all men, on such a subject, should have to speak the 
thoughts of Mr. NewpecaTe und Mr. Gatuorne Harpy. Not 
knowing what to do, he has acted and written and spoken 
wildly, foolishly, and at random. He has tried everything he 
could think of—No-Popery, Down with the Ritualists, Long 
live our Protestant QuEEN—but he has made no way. Foolish 
as Englishmen are, they are not quite such fools as he takes them 
for. But when all this is said, it is absurd to go further, and 
to see some uncommonly dark and wicked design in the com- 
monest thing he does. He is simply a man hard driven, and 
driven, as he thinks, much more hardly than he deserves to be. 
€ 18 not going to give up his office, which has cost him a great 
to attain, unless he is fairly forced out of it. But there is 
ho sign that he wishes to trick or delude the House. It is 
Supposed that he is trying by very cunning management to 
get the new election put off’ till next year, while he pretends 
to be anxious to have it this year. But this is a perfectly 
pee supposition. It cannot be said that there is any 
je he has put off, any discussion he has wantonly lengthened, 
* any maneuvre to gain time that he has executed. He 
aot never hesitated a moment as to what answer he should 
aaa, the QurEN to give to the Address, for, if nothing else 
@ make his path clear before him, there was the obvious 
consideration that he had very much more to lose than to gain 
advising the Queen wrongly. 
Po Suspensory Bill adds nothing to the Resolutions. It 
Provides that until the end of the first Session of 


the new Parliament no fresh appointments shall be made in 
the Irish Church. ‘This is a strong measure, it must be 
confessed; but it is not stronger than the Resolutions 
warranted. Its very use and purpose is to be so far a 
strong measure that it will give Ireland an undeniable 
pledge that we mean, if possible, to do her justice. 
There seems to be no reason why the House of Commons 
should not accept it almost without discussion, unless 
any one can show that its provisions do more than the 
passing of the Resolutions makes it fair they should do. 
There is really no time now for perfectly idle discussions, 
and it is the duty of the Ministry to do all it possibly can to 
discourage debates on the several readings of the Bill. It is 
astonishing how very slowly the House of Commons gets on 
with the necessary work of the Session. It will ramble off 
into subjects which are now of no practical importance what- 
ever. On Wednesday half a sitting was taken up with a 
discussion about the decimal system in weights and measures, 
which has about as much to do with the present business of 
the House of Commons as a discussion on Chinese meta~ 
physics. It seems as if we should never get at the Irish and 
Scotch Reform Bills, and it is not yet settled who shall frame 
them. It is said that the drawing of the Irish Bill is to 
be entrusted to Mr. Cuicuester Forrescuz, and that the 
Government is now thinking of acceding to a proposal 
to take away ten English seats and give them to Scotland. 
Whether there is any truth in either of these state- 
ments it would not be safe to guess; but at any rate 
both point to something that is very true, and that is, that 
the Government cannot pretend to exercise any control 
whatever over the House when it is dealing with these Bills. 
Then there is the Boundary Bill and the Bribery Bill, so 
that there are altogether four supplementary measures of 
Reform which must be taken in hand. It is not to be sw 
posed that any consideration of this sort will weigh with Mr. 
Newbecate or Colonel Knox. They must have their say, 
and must be suffered to denounce the Suspensory Bill as 
freely and as frequently as they like. But the large body of 
members who are anxious that the House should not stulti 
itself may be expected to do all they can to pass the Bill ag 
quickly as possible through all its stages. If there were any 
chance of successful opposition, or if there were any question 
fairly arising out of the Bill with which the House has not 
already dealt by its Resolutions, this discussion would be 
perfectly justifiable. But merely to say what at the present 
moment must be ineffectual, and to go on saying it after the 
‘House by passing the Resolutions has decided that there is 
nothing in it worth attending to, is a lamentable waste of 
public time, and one which, so far as prevention is possible, 
| ought to be sedulously prevented. 

What is to become of the Bill in the House of Lords 
is a very different thing. Debates on it there, and very 
full and exhaustive debates, would be altogether in place. 
The Lords have got nothing else to do, and so they cannot 
be accused of wasting time by attending to it. The Peers 
have as yet had no opportunity of delivering their sentiments 
on the Irish Church, and it must be owned that there isa 
great opening for a Peer to come out strongly on the subject, 
and make a name. It was several times remarked that no 
speaker in the House of Commons ever offered anything that 
could be called an argument for the Irish Church. They all 
said, not that it was good or useful in itself, or fulfilled in any 
way the purpose of an Established Church, but that, if we 
allowed it to fall, its ruin would injure us. It was to be 
kept up purely for the sake of the English Church. Here is 
a brilliant opening for the Peers. If any one of them can hit 
on the missing argument, and show why the Irish Church, 
regarded only for itself and in itself, ought to continue, 
he will make himself famous in a single day. The majority 
of the Upper House is strongly in favour of keeping up 


the Irish Church. We presume that no one doubts that. 
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Two-thirds of the Peers hate the notion of disestablishing 
the Irish Church as much as they hated the Reform Bill of 
last year, and that is saying much. Some day or other 
they know perfectly well they will have, if the temper of 
the House of Commons continues as it is now, to do with 
regard to the Irish Church as they did with regard to Re- 
form. They will have to say good-bye to the Irish Bishops 
who sit among them in so very harmless and unostenta- 
tious a manner, and they will have to pass whatever measure 
for disestablishment and disendowment the Commons send 
up to them. But at present they may have their fling. 
They may speak and argue and vote against the Suspensory 
Bill. We confess we think it asking too much to ask that 
they should pass the Bill. It might be wiser to pass it; it 
might be better not to take the responsibility of opposing the 
Commons on such a measure; it might be prudent not to 
court ultimate defeat by winning a present victory. But it is 
beyond human nature for the Peers to let such an oppor- 
tunity slip of showing their dislike to what they dislike so 
heartily as any plan for clearing away the Irish Church. 
They can act safely now in the matter, and very probably 
they may never be able to act safely again. The Bishops 
more especially will scarcely be able to refrain from using 
their power on this occasion, and from enjoying the use of 
it. It will also be a very great comfort, a new and very 
pleasant sensation, after all they went through last Session, 
for the Conservative peers to vote as they wish to vote. 
They will feel, when they give a decisive vote against the 
Suspensory Bill, as Tueopore’s captives must have felt 
when he knocked off their fetters. Their presiding genius 
will this time be one of the hottest combatants on their 
side, instead of putting a damper on all their warmest 
feelings, and making them take a leap with him in the 
dark. Nor are we sure that, if the subject is fairly re- 
garded from their point of view, it would be wise for them 
to pass the Suspensory Bill. It would avoid a collision of 
the Houses, and the disagreeable necessity of ultimate sub- 
mission on their part; but then it would be virtually giving 
up the whole game at once. If the Lords passed the Sus- 
pensory Bill, there would be scarcely any opportunity of 
going back. As Mr. GLapstone explained, the very object of 
the Bill is to make every one feel at the next election that 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church was no longer an 
open question, that it had been resolved once for all that it 
should be disestablished, and that all that remained was to 
decide how the process was to be practically carried out. 
The Ministry and their supporters say that at present no 
decision of the sort has been come to, except by the Com- 
mons, and they say that no such decision ought to be come 
to by Parliament generally, because the present House of 
Commons entirely misrepresents the nation. The Peers are, 
it cannot be doubted, on the side of the Ministry, and they 
will naturally wish to support the Ministry, and give what 
confirmation they can to its statements by rejecting a Bill 
expressly intended to commit the whole Legislature to an 
opinion which, as Mr. Disracxt tells them, the majority of the 
nation is prepared boldly to repudiate. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


f fas» numerous essays on the life and character of Lord 
BrovuguamM which have been published during the present 
week exhibit a remarkable consent of opinion. The vigour and 
versatility of his intellect in the prime of life corresponded 
with the restless activity of his temperament, and with the® 
qualities and defects of a character which suggested astonish- 
ment rather than admiration. Impatience of obscurity and 
repose injured his reputation by tempting him to linger too 
long on the public stage among the descendants of his contem- 
poraries and rivals. It was by his own fault that the formid- 
able orator of the House of Commons and the Bar became 
associated in the general mind with the prosy commonplace 
of Social Science meetings; yet the faults of his interminable 
lectures on things in general were of the same kind with the 
imperfections of his earlier speeches and of his voluminous 
writings. Excessive copiousness of language had formerly 
been redeemed by force and impetuosity, but in old age 
diffuse abundance alone remained. The deficiency of tact 
and reserve which diminished his personal influence showed 
itself, in his oral and literary compositions, in a want of 
grace and finish, The triumphs of eloquence are for 
the most part ephemeral, and, from default of style 
and originality, not one of Lord Brovauam’s works will 
survive him; yet the performances of his maturity were 


considerable enough to sustain his reputation during the long 


interval of decline between his retirement from office and his 
death. Although he was a powerful advocate, he never 
attained at the Bar the eminence of Scarvetr and of Fouiery 
probably because he possessed neither their subtlety of id 
tellect nor their instinctive knowledge of human nature, 
Ostentatious eloquence is persuasive only when the prejudices 
of the audience are already enlisted on the side of the 
speaker; and notwithstanding Lord Brovenaw’s paradoxical 
exaggeration of the duty of an advecate to his client, he pro- 
bably never addressed a Court or a jury without a collateral 
desire to display his own ability in winning his cause, 
A more perfect forensic artist not only ‘conceals, but actu- 
ally forgets, his art. The greatest of his professional 
achievements was his defence of Queen Cano.ine, nor could 
he have wished for a more favourable opportunity of 
exercising his peculiar faculties. Supported by popular 
sympathy, and enjoying the pleasure of unlimited publicity, he 
was advocating a cause which was substantially, though nega- 
tively, just, and at the same time he was not perplexed by 
any doubt of the guilt of his client. The championship of 
injured innocence would have been a more anxious and deli- 
cate task. It was the business of the QuEEN’s Attorney-General 
to insist that the imputed crime should be legally proved, to 
browbeat and embarrass the witnesses, and to discourage the 
absent prosecutor by implied menaces, and by merited taunt 
and invective. The defence was conducted with remarkable 
judgment, and Brovauam’s great speech to the House of 
Lords approaches more nearly than any of his other efforts 
to the masterpieces of the consummate Greek orator whom he 
affected to imitate. 


In the House of Commons his position was exceptional, for, 
while he was by far the most conspicuous member of the 
Whig party, he was never accepted as its leader. Aristocratic 
traditions had something to do with the tacit exclusion of the 
formidable intruder, but later experience proved that the 
jealousy displayed by the party managers was not without 
excuse. The Whigs must have been strongly tempted 
to welcome the alliance of an indefatigable supporter who 
contended on equal terms with Canninc; and yet they 
were content to be represented by Ponsonpy, by Tier- 
NEY, and by Lord Attuorp for five-and-twenty years after 
the succession of the second Lord Grey to his earldom. 
The most amusing article in the New Whig Guide is Pext’s 
“ Trial of Henry Brovenam” for calling his lawful leader, 
Grorce Ponsonsy, an old woman, and for otherwise treating 
him with disrespect. No charge could probably have been 
better founded, as no offence could be more excusable than 
Broveuam’s disregard of the conventional rules of subordina- 
tion; but it was in a great measure by his own fault that he 
was persistently excluded from the office of leading his party. 
In some respects the disappointment of his ambition tended to 
the increase of his reputation, and to the public advantage; 
for, as he was forced to occupy a comparatively isolated posi- 
tion, he devoted himself to many questions beyond the range 
of ordinary politics. He associated himself with WILBERFORCE 
in the struggle for the abolition of slavery; he denounced 
the abuses of the law; and he forced on the attention of 
Parliament the need of a system of popular education. His 
exertions produced little immediate effect, for he was not even 
heartily supported by his own political associates, and the 
policy of resistance was maintained by a compact Ministerial 
majority ; but his speeches, his motions, and his Committees 
contributed to the improvements which were afterwards effected. 
When the accession of Wittiam IV, and the French Revolution 
of 1830 at last opened the doors of power to the Whigs, 
Broveuam had attained a reputation in the country, and a 
personal ascendancy in the House of Commons, which enabled 
him to negotiate on equal terms with the dispensers of office. 
Lord Grey's distrust was shown by the almost insulting offer 
of the Attorney-Generalship to the first of Parliamentary 
orators and the most popular of living politicians. The reply 
that a Reform Bill, already announced, would rae Ao 
brought forward in a few days, extorted from the unwi 
Minister the offer of the great place of Chancellor. It is on 
the whole desirable that Cabinets should consist of all the 
principal members of the dominant party, without reference 
to the wishes or private opinions of the leaders who organize 
a new Ministry; but tne result showed that Lord Grey and 
his confidential advisers had not miscalculated the incon- 
venience of introducing into their inmost circle the most 
uncongenial of colleagues. 

From the time of his appointment as Chancellor, Lord 
Brovcuam attempted to make for himself a separate posi- 
tion as the ostensible advocate of independent councils 
of a daring policy; and during the struggle of the Reform 
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Bill he was regarded y ill-informed admirers as the real 
chief of the Ministry. He even attempted to cultivate the 


ynwonted arts of a courtier, and he persuaded himself, in |. 


direct contradiction of the facts, that he had become a per- 


’ gonal favourite of the Kine. His abortive aspirations were |. 


curiously recorded in the imaginary narratives which he 
afterwards imposed on the excusable credulity of some of 
the annalists of the time. Mr. Rozsuck, writing sixteen or 
seventeen years after the introduction of the Reform Bill, 
naturally assumed that Lord BrovcHam must have recollected 
the minute details of his supposed victory over Lord Grey’s 
hesitating timidity. His success in frightening the Kine into 
an immediate dissolution of Parliament, and his audacious 
order to the Guards to be ready with their escort, were re- 
ported on authority which might well be deemed sufficient ; 
and yet the present Lord Grey has clearly proved that the 
CHANCELLOR’s exploits were as fabulous as the self-immolation 
of the crew of the Vengeur, or as the heroic protest of 
CambronNE. Mythical stories generally require a longer 
time for their development; but Lord Brovauay, reflecting 
on the dreams which he had cherished, persuaded himself 
within a few years that they had been realized, and that he 
had occupied the centre of the historical picture of Reform. 
Lord Grey had in truth been the trusted counsellor of the 
Sovereign, and the head of a Cabinet which followed him with 
perfect loyalty and confidence. It was to the Prime Minister, 
and not to the duumvirate including the CHANCELLOR, that 
the Kine in 1832 reluctantly conceded the power to swamp 
the House of Lords by new creations. When Lord Grey 
retired from office in the summer of 1834, Lord MELBOURNE 
was unwilling or afraid to dismiss the vigorous and versatile 
CHANCELLOR; but within three months Lord BrovanHam’s 
vanity and reckless imprudence exploded the Whig Ministry, 
roducing at the same time an irreparable breach between 
himself and the party by which he had never been heartily 
adopted. ‘The wild and boastful speeches of the CHANCELLOR 
during a political tour in Scotland brought to a climax the 
antipathy with which Wittiam IV. had long regarded him; 
and it was chiefly to get rid of Lord Brouaam that the Kine 
suddenly dismissed the Ministry, on the frivolous pretext of 
Lord Attuorp’s elevation to the House of Lords. Lord 
BrovcuaM was perhaps unjustly accused of writing a para- 
graph, which appeared the next morning in the Times, to the 
effect that “ the QueEN had done it all.” 


The Whig leaders never forgave the offences of their 
former colleague, or the political disaster which he had 
caused. During the four-and-thirty years of the remainder 
of his life Lord BrovcHam was not readmitted to their 
councils; and he gradually inclined to the party of the 
Duke of We.LincTon and Sir Rosert Peet, who carefully 
abstained from forming too close a connexion with their 
dangerous convert. Few persons have completed a con- 
spicuous career so habitually alone. From his first entrance 
into Parliament to his late retirement from public life Lord 
BrouveHam never found a leader, a political friend, or a 
follower to trust and to support him. All statesmen and 
all parties kept him at a distance, and their unconscious 
unanimity proves that they were in the right. There was 
a certain generosity in Lord Brouauam’s advocacy of causes 
in which he had no special interest, but he was essentially 
an egotist in his political relations. Dislike and suspicion, 
universal and long-continued, justify themselves. It was not 
doubted that Lord Broveuam’s exertions were often useful 
and even patriotic, but it was impossible to rely on his 
cordial co-operation. The collapse of his importance after 
he left the House of Commons, and after his fall from office, 
produced lifelong disappointment. It was impossible that he 
should again become a political leader or a popular idol; but 
as time passed on, and as a new generation advanced, a 
kindly sympathy was felt for the celebrated orator and agitator 
who had subsided into an ornamental philanthropist. At 
public meetings, and in newspaper articles, Lord BrovaHam’s 
services to law reform and to education were freely recog- 
nised, and often excusably overrated. He had lived through 
an era of beneficent change, and it would have been harsh 
to examine too closely his share in reforms which he had 
tecommended when they might well have seemed hopeless 
Proposals. His wide range of attainments showed the activity 
of his mind, and his multifarious writings gave him a certain 
tank in literature, although his taste was measured by his 
preference of Darwin’s Botanic Garden to all other modern 
poetry. Although he was neither a statesman nor a great 
mer hor a great man, Lord BrovaHam’s oratorical power, 

energy, and his faculty of acquiring knowledge, collectively 
almost entitled him to the rank of a man of genius. He 


attained unbounded notoriety, if he fell short of genuine fame, 
character rather than by intellectual defect, = 


THE BOUNDARY BILL. 

Mo those who are most opposed to the Government must 

acknowledge that in the matter of the Boundary Bill 
they have behaved with perfect fairness to the House of 
Commons and to the country. It is true that there was a 
little nonsense originally in the manner in which the subject 
of boundaries was introduced by Mr. Disrag.i to the con- 
sideration of the House. He spoke after his fashion, and 
hinted that some great secret lay in the revision of boundaries, 
and that it was to have a sort of magical effect upon the 
operation of the Reform Bill. This secret, like other grand 
secrets of the same magician, turns out to be moonshine. 
The Boundary Bill, even if passed exactly as presented to 
the House, would, according to the acknowledgment of 
men of all parties, produce no perceptible results at all 
on the general issue of an election. No party interests are 
involved. But the House settled last year that there was to 
be a Boundary Bill, and it also settled that the revision of 
boundaries should mean the enlargement, and in no case the 
contraction, of boroughs. This was not at all logical, and in 
theory was wholly indefensible. If it is desirable to take into 
a town for Parliamentary purposes all that in the real opera- 
tions of daily life is included in that town, it is equally 
desirable to exclude from towns those slices of adjacent 
counties which have been thrown into the area of some petty 
decaying boroughs in order to give them a spurious title 
to exist. But the House sanctioned the proposal of the 
Government, and it was decided that no reductions were to 
be made. Commissioners were appointed by the House 
itself, and not by the Government; and not only were they 
men Lacey BP tag fitted to the task, but, so far as they 
represented shades of political opinion, they belonged rather 
to the Opposition than to the party in power. These Com- 
missioners were allowed themselves to appoint their assistants, 
on whom the burden of local inquiries chiefly rested, and 
the gentlemen appointed were as fit men, worked as hard, 
and set about their business in as intelligent a manner, as any 
men that could have been found. The result of the inquiries 
and decisions of the Commissioners was put by the Government 
into the shape of a Bill, without any alteration whatever, so 
that the Bill is really the Bill of the Commissioners, not of 
the Government. Naturally, the Government wished to stand 
by the Bill as it was thus brought in; and if they had been 
a strong Government they would have had their way, and all 
opposition would have been silenced on the ground that the 
Commissioners acted as the referees of the House, and their 
decision must be taken to be final. But the Government 
is very far from being a strong Government, and therefore, 
when the House manifested a wish to control the operation 
of the Bill, the Government gave way at once. It is true 
they had not much choice. A Government in a minority 
must do as it is bid. But a Government in a minority may 
submit with a good grace or a bad grace, and on this occasion 
the Government submitted with a v: grace. It ac- 
cepted the only possible mode of extricating the House from 
the difficulty of dealing with a subject of infinite details. Mr. 
Disrak.i agreed that a Committee should be appointed by the 
House, and should sit from day to day until it had completed 
its task. It will inquire into the cases where reasonable ob- 
jections to the decisions of the Commissioners have been or can 
be raised. There appears to be no reason why the labours 
of the Committee should last very long. They cannot, oi 
course, go into oral evidence from the boroughs affected. They 
can only look at petitions and memorials, and their first duty 
will be to see whence these documents come. Unless they 
represent the feelings and wishes of a very considerable 
number of those affected by the Bill, they will not be worth 
attending to. If they are numerously signed, the Committee 
can first examine the grounds on which they are presented, 
and if these grounds are primd facie valid, they can call in 
the aid of the Assistant-Commissioners if they wish for further 
information; and if they do not, they can pronounce their 
verdict at once, 

There are very few boroughs the claims of which will need 
to be considered. The boundaries of three-fourths of the 
boroughs were left by the Commissioners exactly as the 
found them. Of those the boundaries of which were altered, 
only a fourth have in any way remonstrated against the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners; and it will be easy to deal with 


| them when once the principle on which the Committee is to 
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ge is laid down. There is really only one ground on which 
ey ought to take any case into consideration, and that is that 
the decision of the Commissioners is not in accordance with the 
wishes of those affected. The Commissioners had nothing to do 
with this; they had to go as far as possible on general prin- 
ciples, and they could not take notice that the operation of these 

eneral principles was in some places agreeable, and in some 

istasteful, to the inhabitants. But the House of Commons 
does not like the notion of disregarding the wishes of large 
bodies of electors; and at any rate will not disregard them 
until it has given them an opportunity of saying what they 
have to say, and of making out a good case if they can. 
Sometimes it is those who are to receive a large addition to 
the constituency that object; sometimes it is those who 
are to be brought in who object. Sometimes both sets 
object equally. At Birmingham, for example, it is pro- 
posed to add a new electoral population of 30,000 to the 
existing electoral population of 350,000, and the 30,000 
object to being added to Birmingham as much as Birmingham 
objects to receiving them. Such a case is one that the House 
of Commons would be sure to take into its consideration, 
unless a very strong Government had succeeded in getting 
the decision of the Commissioners accepted as final in all 
cases. There are not many such cases, but there are some, 
and with these a Committee has been appointed most properly 
to deal. Now what are the grounds on which the Committee 
ought to allow, or not to allow, the wishes of the inhabit- 
ants of the locality to weigh with them? The answer to this 
question depends on the motives which have induced those 
objecting to the decisions of the Commissioners to protest 
against them. These motives are mainly of three kinds. In 
the first place, it is said that the proposed addition to the 
constituencies is based on wrong grounds, that a population 
which appears to be an urban population is really a rural one, 
and belongs to the county, not to the borough. Mr. Russe.i 
Gurney, who is the best possible authority, asserts that this is 
scarcely anywhere the case, and that the object and intention 
of the Commissioners was not to throw county voters into 
borough constituencies, but to give votes to persons who do 
not possess a county qualification, and who would have no 
vote at all unless they got one by being included in the 
borough. This is, in effect, to say that the objection of per- 
sons improperly taken out of a county is a good one, if it 
can be shown in point of fact to exist; and any set of politi- 
cians who can show that they have county qualifications, and 
belong to the county naturally, will be sure to have their 
wishes attended to. The Committee may even with propriety 
be guided, not only by the apparent facts, but by the 
strong and generally expressed wishes of the inhabitants of a 
district. If the inhabitants of a wealthy suburb of a town 
desire to be regarded as belonging to the county, not to the 
town, because their houses and holdings are such as naturally 
belong to a county, although in close proximity to a town, 
their wishes may be allowed to prevail in a matter which is 
so very difficult to settle practically as the question where a 
great town ends and the county begins. 


But the other grounds on which the decisions of the Com- 
missioners are objected to cannot be so easily admitted as valid. 
In many cases the objection comes from those who are going 
to be thrown into a borough constituency, and they object 
because they choose to suppose that, if they get a vote for the 
borough, they will soon be made to pay municipal taxes from 
which they are now exempt. To vote for a member of Par- 
liament is, they think, an honour and privilege, but it may 
cost too much. They do not think they can afford it, and 
rather than pay as much as persons within the borough pay, 
they would prefer not to have a vote. The Committee may 
pes be inclined to be tender with them, and save them if 
possible from the misery of being electors; but on principle 
it does not seem that this ground of objection ought to carry 
any weight whatever with it. Either these people ought to 
pay the same taxes as their neighbours or they ought not. If 
they ought not, if under all the circumstances it is not fair 
and right that they should be subject to the burden of the 
municipal taxes, they should not take it for granted 
that Parliament will hereafter authorize the municipality to 
tax them simply because they have votes. But if they 
ought in fairness to be taxed, if it is only by a lucky 
accident that they escape taxation, there is no reason 
why the Committee should.hesitate to pave the way for 
their being soon made to pay what they ought to pay. It is 
doubtless very convenient to live exactly on the edge of a 
borough, and have all the advantage of its gas and watering 
and drainage and police, and not contribute a farthing to the 


the borough to afford these advantages gratis to persons hap- 
pening to live just outside an artificial and invisible line, 
We trust, therefore, that the Committee will allow as little 
weight to this ground of objection as it 
As to the third ground more doubt may be felt. Many 
boroughs object to receiving the large additions proposed 
by the Commissioners, on the ground that they are too big and 
unwieldy already. It is proposed, for example, to include 
Highgate in Marylebone ; and the members for Marylebone 
naturally call out against this, and so do many of their con- 
stituents. It is impossible to canvass, or in any way to deal 
effectually and properly with, such a vast body of electors, 
spread over so large a space of a thickly inhabited district, 
The mere necessary and legitimate expenses of an election 
with such a constituency are such as throw a grievous 
burden on candidates. Undoubtedly the objection is in 
itself a good one. It is a great inconvenience that con- 
stituencies should be too large. The real remedy is one 
entirely beyond the scope of the Committee, but it is a 
remedy which is rapidly commending itself to men of all 
parties. The Ministry have, in the discussion on the 
Irish Reform Bill, announced their decided adherence to the 
principle involved in it, and Sir Francis Crosstey, who 
is as well qualified as any man in the House to speak on the 
subject, enforced its expediency on Monday night. This 
remedy is to cut up these huge electoral districts into sections 
returning one member each. But, strictly speaking, the 
Committee have nothing to do with the question whether a 
constituency is likely to be too large. Parliament has not 
thought proper to cut it up, and it ought to be viewed with- 
out regard to the practical inconveniences of keeping it whole. 
The Committee is not, however, bound to be too logical, and 
it may perhaps conveniently allow weight to reasons which 
it could not with technical propriety admit. On the whole, 
the conclusion may be said to be that the Committee should 
yield very readily to the wishes of petitioners who think that 
they properly belong to a different constituency, that they 
should be inclined tolook favourably on petitioners urging that 
profuse additions will make a constituency unmanageable and 
unwieldy, and that they should show the greatest hesitation in 
gratifying the wishes of petitioners who only desire to escape 
the burden of local taxation. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR AT ORLEANS. 


— French Emperor has not uttered much during his 
visit to Orleans that deserves to be remembered, but at 
all events he let fall nothing that can be considered inaus- 
picious. For a wonder, on the first tidings of an Imperial 
speech the French Bourse neither fell nor rose. If the people 
is happy whose annals are inglorious, perhaps the monarch 
best deserves the gratitude of his subjects who never has 
said anything to agitate the Funds. Napoteon III. set out for 
Orleans under some difficulties. If he over the 
rumours of possible war in absolute silence, that terrible 
person, M. Emite pe Girarbin, would for weeks go on in- 
sisting, in the shrillest of journalistic tones, that His Magesty 
had said nothing because, like the parrot of the story, he 
thought the more. On the other hand, it was not easy to 
speak without committing himself to a policy ; and though 
the Emperor has got about six policies in his portfolio, he has 
not perhaps got any one policy in his mind’s eye. The danger 
of silence, and the difficulty of speaking, drove him into the 
adoption of that excellent middle course which is always both 
safe and dull. It must be confessed that every one at Orleans 
did his best to “draw” him. The Mayor of Orteans, who 
seems to have been fully as loyal and spirit-stirring as 
French and English Mayors always are at local ceremonies, 
referred in vain to the readiness of Orleans, in spite of all 
her peaceful predilections, to draw the sword for France. All 
that His Masesry remarked in answer was that he felt sure 
Orleans, in the midst of the general tranquillity of Europe, 
might go on developing her industry. In vain the eminent 
Bishop of OrteaNns dwelt on patriotism and independence, 
spoke of the Loire as the river which protected Frenchmen from 
the enemy, and compared the French nation to Joan of ARC, as 
having both the heart of a maiden and the panoply of a man. 
NaPoueon III. rose to the occasion as far as piety was con- 
cerned, but dropped the subject of panoplies und river defences 
as quickly as he could. If then the politica! atmosphere 1s 
not serener, it is at least not more troubled, than it was a week 
ago. Under ordinary circumstances, France would owe a 
debt of thanks to the master of her peace and her destiny for 
having deigned to be uninteresting. Even as it is, to be 
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manifesto is a boon for which all Europe, except the epi- 
mmatists of the Liberté and kindred papers, will be 
teful. In political affairs a country lives from hand 
to mouth, and war adjourned to-day may, by a fortu- 
nate revolution in the wheel of accidents, become settled 
tranquillity to-morrow. Nothing, therefore, is lost by 
the Ewperor’s Orleans speech, and there is a little gain. It 
hardly seems likely that Naroteon III. would have spoken as 
he did if he intended an immediate quarrel with Prussia in 
this present spring or summer. May is a critical month, and 
the Ides of May at least are come and gone. To have tided 
over another year is an advantage that goes for much, when 
the advancing years of the Emperor are taken into account. 
_ Yet the Emperor might certainly do a great deal more to 
reassure Europe than the little he did at Orleans, if his mind 
was single and sincere, and if no false view of the interests of 
France ever crossed the current of his ideas. He has said 
nothing that is calculated to sweep away at once and for ever 
the alarm of those who feel that Prussia and France are 
drifting into the position of deadly rivals on the Continent. 
There isa sort of strain and emphasis in the way in which 
all French papers are encouraged to write and think of 
Prussia, which a gracious word from the Emperor might easily 
relux. The Moniteux de Armee still continues to cock its 
beaver without reproof. Warlike advisers continue to haunt 
the corridors of the Tuileries, and peace and war are allowed 
from day to day to plead their cause in the Imperial Cabinet. 
All the capitals of Europe watch with interest this contest 
between good and evil which, like the choice of Hercutrs, 
seems so evenly balanced in the Imperial mind; and, after 
two years of doubt, the situation, for the industry and 
commerce of both France and Prussia, is still one of in- 
tolerable anxiety. The apparent indecision of the Emperor 
has become indeed almost fatiguing. His whole programme 
seems summed up in the one word, suspense. It may be 
that he is only adopting the attitude which he conceives to be 
emblematical of genius, that of watching events; for the rustic 
of Horace, who waits in hopes that the river may stop 
running, is, in the eyes of the biographer of Casar, the 
personitication of political intelligence. It may be that he is 
biding his time for his final spring. It depends on the esti- 
wate that each observer may form of his character which solu- 
tion is adopted. The only thing certain is, that the Emperor 
knows how perplexed and uneasy the world is at his movdy 
preparations for war, at the controversy between M. Rovner 
and M. Niet, which has now lasted too long to be pleasant, 
and at the ill-disguised tone of menace adopted by Govern- 
ment organs towards Prussia. In his Orleans visit he has not 
encouraged feelings of panic and alarm, but nevertheless he 
has not been willing to give the public the only security he 
can for peace, by unreservedly avowing his intention to let 
Germany alone. 


Too much has been said and written by the French 
Government for its silence on the subject of Germany to 
be considered any longer a virtue. Silence means that 
the Emperor still adheres to his ideas about Prussia, and 
regards her growth as his declension. He adheres, that 
is to say, to the policy of what may be called the Evil Eye. 
He says riothing, but he looks askance, and no open threats 
can be more expressive than the malignity of unfriendly 
silence. ‘To fascinate Germany and Italy into dropping for 
the present all attempts to complete their internal reconstruc- 
tion, appears to be the object. ‘The worst of this stern and 
sullen attitude of expectation seems to us to be that it leads so 
certainly to future war. Prussian statesmen are perfectly 
aware that their country is menaced, and though for the 
moment they are anxious to avert a collision by all reasonable 
sacrifices, it is obvivus that such a state of political tension 
cannot last. Each uneasy movement of Prussia under the 
fascination of the jealous glances of her natural enemy 
excites afresh the restlessness of the French, and it is equally 
dangerous for Germany to prepare and not to prepare for war. 
A rougher edge than usual in a diplomatic despatch, the gar- 
Tisoning of a frontier town, or the equipment of a regiment, 
May, at a short notice, precipitate a crisis like that which tock 
place last year. We know, from the experience of England a 
few years back, that nations who ought to be good friends may 
for years be kept on tenter-hooks, and live on the qui vive. 
Invasions and rumours of invasions can be sown very cheap, 
and multiply very fast. In spite of the French colonels who 
used to threaten us, we have lived over all real apprehension 
of a French flotilla, and the mere fact that ill-will subsists 
between the nation of Bucur and the nation of the Great 
Napotron is a mere nothing. There is something far more 
detinite than ill-will at the bottom of the present difficulty— 


a resolution on the part of Germany to make Germany great, 
and a resolution on the part of France to keep Germany 
divided. Predominance in Europe is the apple of contention, 
and until the military spirit dies away in France danger must 
continue. The worst of it is that we have now every reason 
to believe that Napoleonism and the military spirit are bound 
up together, and that the one will last out the other. In spite 
of the Imperial wishes for the industry of Orleans, the sword 
of Damocxes still hangs over the head of all the industry of 
France. If the Emreror has not added to, neither has he re- 
lieved, the dull monotonous expectation of future evils which 
has now become part of the French nation’s duily life. 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


Mec calculations made by persons who are con- 

sidered to understand the matter have proved that, if 
Revising Buarristers are this year allowed no holiday at all, 
there may be a dissolution in November. To the Revising 
Barristers the prospect of losing their holiday cannot be 
pleasant, but they are for the most part hardy, active young 
men, desirous to show what they can do, and anxious to be 
employed ten times as much as they are employed. It will 
be a satisfaction to know that, if this year they are deprived 
of their chance of seeing Scotland or Switzerland, they will at 
least show that they are possessed of a capacity for work 
which ought to do them good. If every stage of their pro- 
ceedings, and if every process to be gone through before an 
election can be held, is compressed within the very shortest 
possible time, it is just barely conceivable that a new Parlia- 
ment might meet at Westminster early in December. To 
say that it is possible is perhaps to speak in the sense in 
which we say it is possible for a man to walk a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours. It can just be done within 
the range of human capabilities. If any breakdown occurred 
at any point of the process, then this assembling of Parliament 
in December would be impossible. When it does meet in 
December, it obviously can do nothing but decide the fate of the 
Ministry. If the Ministry has a majority, and a majority of 
the right sort, there will be an end of all attempts for many 
years to deal with the Irish Church. If the Ministry is not 
in a majority, it will have to go out. Is it, then, worth while 
to make a very great effort, to deprive Revising Barristers of 
their holidays, to goad every election official to the last limits 
of activity, in order that the fate of the Ministry may be 
decided a fortnight befure Christmas, instead of being decided 
a very few weeks after Christmas? Under ordinary circum- 
stances, it would obviously not be worth while to go through 
so much in order to decide and effect so little. But, as things 
stand now, it is worth the effort to do all that can be done in 
order to arrive, as soon as possible, at a definite issue. The 
Ministry say that they stay on, and appeal to the country, 
because they believe that the country is with them as regards 
the Irish Church, and not with their opponents. ‘The sooner they 
can prove this to be true, and justily themselves in not re- 
signing, so much the better for them. It is bad enough for them 
to be as they now are, and as they will be until an election 
has taken place, in a humiliating and almost degrading posi- 
tion. They have only one justification for being in office, and 
that is, that they have an honest and well-founded belief that 
the real wish of England is to preserve the Irish Church. 
Many persons do not think they believe this, and a very 
much larger number think that at all events they are quite 
mistaken, and might know they are mistaken if they would take 
the trouble to use the information that is within their reach. 
It must be of the last importance, to honourable men in the 
position of the Ministry, to hurry on the general election, and 
to show that they are right. It is not enough that they wish 
to have the truth known; the fewer the delays and obstacles 
that are interposed before the result is arrived at, the better 
they will stand with their countrymen. It certainly will 
invest the conduct of the Ministry with a greater air of sin- 
cerity if they seem to count every day and every hour gained 
that can be so dealt with as to hasten the meeting of the 
Parliament which is to decide their fate; and were it for this 
reason alone, and because everything that casts any slur upon 
statesmen of any party is a loss to the country, it becomes 
a matter of importance that everything that can be done 
should be done this Session to expedite matters, and ensure a 
meeting of the new Parliament at the earliest date when it 
can be got together. 

To Mr. Guapstoxe and his friends it must also be of 
importance that the new Parliament should meet as soon 
possible. If Mr. Disragii is right, the country is against 
any measure tending to the disestablishment of the Irish 
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Church. Let us suppose that this is the fact, and that the 
new constituencies return a strong, compact majority, zealous 
for Church and State, Protestant Ascendancy, Irish Bishops 
in the Lords, and all the rest of it. Of course, if this is 
so,, Ireland will have to submit. As the same set of people 
would be sure to be impregnated with the highest Tory 
views of landlordism, they would be as much opposed to 
giving the Irish any concession with regard to the land. 
The task that would lie before them would be to govern 
lreland after having disappointed the hopes of three-fourths 
of the Irish population, but we do not at all mean to say 
that this task would be beyond their strength. A really 
determined English Parliament, bent on keeping up the Irish 
Church, might be trusted to have its way. It would be 
2 Parliament strung to an intensity of will by a deep 
religious fanaticism, by the sense of an unexpected triumph, 
and by the fecling that it must not halt or waver, but 
must go through its stern duties at all hazards. If the 
Irish Bishops were doubled, and if every Irish Roman 
Catholic tenant were driven to desperation, still the power 
of such a Parliament would be for a time irresistible. But 
if this is to be the fate of Ireland, the sooner it knows its 
fate the better. Mr, Giapstone, of all people, must wish 
most ardently that the poor creatures he is now deluding 
with false visions of religious equality should know the worst. 
At present their hopes grow every day, and it is very 
natural they should grow, for the whole action of the 
present House of Commons is strongly in their favour, and 
there are no very visible signs of that counter-current of 
thought which is secretly flowing through the mysterious 
breasts of the residuum. It is to be heartily desired that 
if the Irish are now under a delusion, that delusion should be 
put au end to as soon as possible. Even two or three months 
of hope, that seems to approach certainty, will augment the 
bitter disappointment with which they will ultimately find 
they have been chasing a shadow. And as for Mr. Guap- 
sToNE himself and the other leaders of the Liberal party, they 
must be anxious, for their own sakes, to be relieved at the 
earliest possible moment from the false position they hold. 
‘They now seem to be leading a willing nation in the paths of 
justice; but if the real views of the nation are the other way, 
and it does not care about doing justice to Ireland, or thinks 
that there is no justice which Ireland needs having done by 
it, then the Liberal leaders are only giving themselves an 
infinity of trouble for no earthly use. Supposing they can 
again find seats in the fervid assembly of militant Protestants 
which the new constituencies are, according to the best in- 
formation, going to return, they can do no more than record 
their vain protests against its proceedings and sink into in- 
significance. It is better that they should have to do this 
soon. Let them shelter themselves in obscurity, for they will 
show themselves to have totally misunderstood their country, 
and to have done their best to make the future government 
of Ireland very harsh and painful to the Irish without having 
done any good whatever to England. 


It may be thought that it is an exaggeration to say that a 
new Parliament which refuses to deal with the Irish Church 
next Session must necessarily be returned on the old prin- 
ciples of Protestant ascendancy. All that Mr. Disrari may 
mean is that there will be in the next Parliament an in- 
creased number of mild, amiable men, who cannot make 
up their minds what to do with Ireland and its Church; 
who are benevolent, but do not know in what direction they 
ave to turn their benevolence; who wish to be just, but cannot 
decide what justice means, and who have no other principle 
on which to govern Ireland except a vague idea that person- 
ally they rather like the incumbent of their own English parish. 
If these are the people whom the new constituencies are going 
to return in large numbers, we cannot compliment them on 
their choice. lf anything is certain in the politics of the 
fature, it is that Ireland is not to be governed by such men. 
‘Yo disappoint the hopes of a people, after these hopes have 
been encouraged by the most decisive majorities which have 
been seen in the House of Commons for many years, is not 
a light thing. Disappointed people may be made to yield, 
and to yield silently and without outward show of the 
indignation and despair that rage within them. But then 
they must know and feel what the pressure is that keeps 
them quict. Ireland, if utterly disappointed after what has 
taken place this Session, is not to be governed by rosewater. 
Amiable men, with nothing to go upon but a vague affection 
fur clergymen, will not be able to manage it. Its rulers must 
be men who think, as Mr. Disrar.i thinks, that to let the 
Irish Church be disestablished is to endure an evil worse than 
« foreign conquest, worse than seeing NaPoLEon at Buckingham 


Palace, or the few ironclads we have built for Prussia 
anchored triumphantly under an enemy’s flag at Portsmouth, 
Men who think this will be able to rule Ireland very easily, 
If we had to live under French or Prussian commanders ag 
a penalty for doing justice to Ireland, most of us would hesitate 
at doing good that evil might come. Buta Parliament of 
amiable friends of the Church would never be able to fight 
the battle against Irish discontent, and the strong unflinchi 

determination of the Liberal party and its leaders. They 
would quail, and then give way a little, and then in 
panic give way altogether and with a rush, as if they had 
no convictions and no courage, just as persons not unlike 
them did on the great question of Reform. The end of 


the struggle about the Irish Church would be the same, — 


except that a great English party would be once more 
dragged through the dirt; and that, although the Irish 
Church was disestablished, the Irish would not be in 
the least obliged to us for disestablishing it. The right 
men to uphold the Irish Church are men of a very different 
temper. Electors who know what they are about, and who 
wish to see the Irish Church kept up, not for six months, or 
a year, or even two years—which would be an utterly con- 
temptible result—but for generations and generations, must 
look out for candidates who will feel and act as if they had 
just come from defending Londonderry or conquering at the 
Boyne. A mere gentlemanly friend of Church and State is 
of no sort of use at the present crisis. The real thing to be 
done is, not to expound and uphold nice, proper views, but to 
govern Ireland on Church and State principles after what has 
passed this Session. Where, we ask with wonder, are the 
right candidates to be found, and where are the electors to 
elect them? Mr. Disrar.it knows, and he has probably told 
those of his colleagues whom he thinks important enough to 
confide in; but, outside the Cabinet, we have never heard of 
any human being who has the slightest clue to the secret. 


THE GRANT TO SIR CHARLES DARLING. 


Sir Rounpett Patmer properly postponed 
his motion on the Victoria grant to Sir Cuares Daring 
until all the papers relating to the case were produced, little 
remains to be added to the arguments which were urged in 
the House of Lords. The Duke of BuckinaHam and the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR only differed from the Duke of Araytu and Lord 
CarNarvoN in their disposition to renounce all Imperial re- 
sponsibility for the government of the colonies. All the 
speakers in the debate agreed that the grant was a scandalous 
violation of the rules which control the public service. The 
formal prohibition of the receipt of gifts by Governors of 
colonies is of recent date, but the impropriety of placing the 
interest of a Governor in direct collision with his duty was not 
created for the first time by the declaratory Circular of Sir 
Moteswortu. Mr. dismissed Sir 
Daruine because he had, by irregular methods, assisted the 
Assembly in its conflict with the Council; and the grant of 
20,000/. passed by the Assembly of Victoria, and rejected 
by the Council, is professedly designed to compensate Sir 
Cuartes Daring for his removal from office. Knowing 
that, in default of an Appropriation Act, public money 
could not legally be paid to claimants, the Governor of 
Victoria, in concert with his Ministers, allowed judgment to 
be confessed in collusive actions, for the purpose of afterwards 
paying money to creditors as if under constraint of legal 
process. When the Council formally remonstrated, Sir CuaRLes 
Darina expressed personal hostility to the chief authors of 
the protest; and he was justly recalled by the Home Govern- 
ment, because he had both countenanced an evasion of the 
law and identified himself with the cause of a political party. 
It has never been disputed that Sir Cartes Daruine acted 
in good faith, even when he was guilty of grievous errors; 
but a public servant is not entitled to compensation for per- 
sonal losses resulting from his own mistakes. Least of all 
can it be endured that he should be paid, by the colonial 
faction which he has favoured, for a partiality condemned by 
his official superiors. An ambassador might as properly re- 
ceive a gratuity from the Court to which he has been accre- 
dited, for concluding a treaty which his own Government 
afterwards declines to ratify, as a Colonial Governor for 4 
policy similarly condemned. There can be no graver charge 
against a lawyer than that he has accepted a loan or a gift 
from the adverse litigant ; and, generally, an agent commits 
a breach of duty when he receives remuneration for the 
conduct of business, except from his own principal. Even if 
the prudence of Sir CuarLes Dartino’s colonial administra- 


tion were as well established as the uprightness of his inten- 
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tions, payment for doing right would have been as inadmissible 
as payment for doing wrong. It matters nothing that the 
t is subsequent to the acts by which it has been earned. 
The acceptance of the gift is, in analogy to the well-known 
Jegal maxim, retrospective, and equivalent to a previous 
bargain. 
gir CuarLes Darwine has apparently been misled by Lord 
Cannarvon’s declaration that he could not accept the grant 
and remain in the colonial service, but the announcement of 
a penalty which will attach to the performance of an act is 
not the proposal of an alternative choice. It was the duty of 
the SecreTaRY of SraTe to intimate the official consequences 
which must follow from a violation of the rules of the service, 
as a commanding officer might warn a subaltern that absence 
from duty might be punished by the loss of his commission. 
It was not Lord Carnarvon’s business to appeal to Sir 
Cuartes Dartine’s conscience, or to point out the moral 
objections to the commission of a grave irregularity. All 
those who have taken part in the discussion have been willing 
to make allowance for a veteran who has served the Crown 
faithfully for many years; but, as long as Sir CuaRr.es 
DakLING vindicates the propriety of his own conduct, it 
is necessary to insist on the maintenance of principles 
which might have been thought to require no exposition. | 
The Assembly of Victoria, if it can obtain the assent 
of the Council, may perhaps be at liberty to squander the | 
money of its constituents on any private objects of its wise | 
or indiscreet bounty; but it infringes on Imperial rights | 
when it aflects to reward a servant of the Crown for his ad- 
hesion to one of the parties in a colonial dispute. The pro- 
posed recipient of the grant may be a non-ofiicial person, but 
he is to be paid for acts performed in an official capacity. As, 
under the existing Constitution, the Governor is the only 
colonial functionary who is responsible to the Crown, it is 
especially improper to tempt him into partiality by pecuniary 
considerations. ‘The Council, and the minority which includes 
the higher classes of the population, have no means of bidding 
against the Assembly for official support; and the anomaly of 
the proceeding is aggravated by the hardship of taxing the 
dissentients to reward an ex-Governor for facilitating the 
adoption of an obnoxious policy. ‘The Home Government, 
however, has to deal rather with the grantee than with the 
Assembly, and perhaps Sir Cuartes Dariing may have 
simplified the technical difliculty by his resignation of his 
position in the public service. It is only within two or three 
= that he would have had any claim to a pension which 
e could resign. 


Notwithstanding the forcible arguments urged in support of 
sound principles by Lord Sauissury and Lord Grey, there is 
much excuse for the pliability of the Duke of Buckinenau 
and of Sir Henry Maxners Sutron. The Governor of 


Victoria had a perfect theoretical right to withhold the | 


assent of the Crown from a vote which was in form and in 
substance wholly unjustifiable. It was known that the 
Assembly intended, not only to apply the public funds to a 
corrupt purpose, but to insult the Legislative Council by 
tacking the vote to the regular Appropriation Act, which 
must be passed or rejected as a whole. The Council has 
accepted the challenge by refusing to sanction the entire Bill; 
and consequently the DakLixG grant has become an element 
of the constitutional deadlock which has long affected the | 
financial affairs of the colony. As the assent of the Crown is | 
a condition precedent to every grant of money, Sir Henry 
Mayxers Surron might have prevented the vote in the first 
instance, and it would have been competent to the Assembly | 
to proceed by way of Address; but although the Governor, in 
4 case affecting the interests of the Crown, might have acted | 
independently of his official advisers, he could neither have | 
compelled his Ministers to remain in office, nor have supplied | 
their places with successors who could have carried on the | 
Government. The Duke of Buckincuam was probably not | 
Unwilling that the Governor should act on his own responsi- | 
bility, and Sir Hunny Manners Sutton preferred, as might have | 
been expected, the safest and easiest course. It is perfectly | 
true that the Imperial supremacy has little practical meaning 
ifa Colonial Legislature can at its pleasure overrule the 
policy of the Crown. It was justly said, in the House of Lords, 
that all the burdens of the relation with the colonies fall on 
the Mother-country, while the correlative rights are daily 
becoming more and more evanescent. Lord Grey has from 
€ first consistently disapproved of the system of responsible 
government which was introduced soon after the close of his | 
Colonial administration. Lord Sauissury censured the Lorp | 
CuanceLtox for his admission of the inability of the Govern- | 
Ment to control its dependencies, and perhaps it is well that | 


the secret defects of an Empire should be shrouded in decent 
mystery. Yet the concession of all but complete indepen- 
dence to the colonies has almost put an end to the collisions 
of former times, and the door of self-government must be 
open or shut. The grant to Sir Cartes Dartinc was an 
extreme case of the abuse of a privilege which can scarcel 
be restrained, though perhaps it might have been withheld. 
The position of protector and nominal sovereign over a com- 
munity which does exactly what it chooses is anomalous, but 
it has not in practice been intolerably onerous. A repetition 
of the recent scandal might be prevented by an Imperial Act 
attaching a penalty to the acceptance of gifts by a Colonial 
Governor, either during his term of service or at any subse- 
quent time. The irregularities of Colonial Parliaments may 
be endured when it is remembered that the evil consequences 
of misrule will be felt almost exclusively by the communities 
immediately concerned. 

Political theorists of the French logical school may easily 
prove that it would be expedient and just to offer contuina- 
cious colonies the alternative of obedience or separation ; 
but, while the disadvantages connected with colonial de- 
pendencies are well known, the reasons for postponing 
the dissolution of the Empire are indefinite and possibly 
weighty. Some practical economists hold that the pre- 


| judice of distant English subjects in favour of English goods 


produces, in the form of trading profits, a much larger return 


| than the entire cost of the colonies. The burst of loyalty or 


national feeling which was caused by the late visit of an English 
Prince to Australia is worth a certain expense, and it may 
be remembered that the Assembly and Council of Victoria 
adjourned their long-cherished quarrel to pass an Act for 
providing funds for the suitable entertainment of the son of 
the Queen. The bond of allegiance, if it is once broken, will 
never be renewed; whereas the rupture which some peers 
seemed to anticipate with complacency may at any moment 
be easily effected. One speaker quoted the vigorous measures 
of a Governor of Barbadoes, who coerced his little Parlia- 
ment into granting the necessary supplies by threatening to 
let the prisoners out of gaol, and to withdraw the garrison; but 
Barbadoes is a small island, inhabited chiefly by negroes, and 
Australia is a large continent, with a growing English popula- 
tion. Even if it were possible to control the local Governments, 
nothing would be gained by the exertion of the power. If 
Victoria or New South Wales chooses to mismanage its own 
affairs, those who are at a distance may console themselves by 
the thought that they are neither the perpetrators nor the 
victims of the wrong. On the whole, the Assembly of Vic- 
toria, if it can overcome the resistance of the Council, must 
be allowed to fine the colony 20,000/. for the pleasure of 
proving its right to commit an improper act. 


LOCAL TAXATION, 


| png on local taxation on Tuesday last produced 
an instructive and temperate discussion; but in the 
interest of his agricultural clients Sir Massey Lores would 
have done well, in accordance with the proverb, to “let 
“ sleeping dogs lie.” In rural districts landlords and tenants 

y the rates between them; and economists have generally 
held that the burden ultimately falls on the owner rather 
than on the occupier. It is difficult to test the theory by 
experience, because rents, as well as rates, have risen during 
the last twenty or thirty years; and it is impossible to say 
whether the increase of rent would have been much more 
rapid if local taxation had been stationary. As the demand 
for good farms is greater than the supply, the lessor has, to a 
certain extent, control over the terms of new contracts; and 
permanent tenants have, on the average, so beneficial a 
holding that they have no wish to reverse the conditions of 
the bargain. In periods of agricultural depression rents are 
lowered in consideration of increasing rates, but a readjust- 
ment would in ordinary times be disadvantageous to the 
occupier. It is undoubtedly vexatious to a farmer to pay 
a larger poor-rate than his shopkeeping or manufacturing 
neighbour, who may be known to be much richer than 
himself; but, on the other hand, he is favoured in the 
arrangement of the Income-tax which is founded on the 
inaccurate assumption that the profit is only equal to half 
the rent. No man of business would pay a _ rent 
of soo/. a year in the hope of earning 250/.; and perhaps 
the farmer's grievance consists in the absence of any oppor- 
tunity for manipulating his Income-tax returns. As to the 
rates, whatever may be their real incidence, the English 
farmer proves his own belief that they are a burden upon 
himself, by his consistent objection to any scheme which tends 
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to increase the amount. Boards of Guardians are the most 
vigilant, if not always the wisest, controllers of expenditure, 
in all cases in which they are allowed a discretion; and 
Justices in Quarter Sessions, though they may be more open 
to appreciate administrative improvements, also incline to 
severe frugality. The strongest argument for local taxation 
is to be found in the direct and tangible interest of the rate- 
payer in checking extravagance; and it is therefore essen- 
tial that the amount of expenditure should be wholly or 
in a great degree left to the discretion of the local legis- 
lature. When the application of a tax is strictly prescribed 
by Parliament, it is an error to place the burden on the rates. 
It was a weak point in the recommendations of the Education 
Commissioners that they proposed to charge the rates with 
payments which depended entirely on the reports.of inspectors 
or examiners. 


Mr. M‘Laren’s speech against the landed interest was well 
worth the consideration of county members, not so much on 
account of the soundness or the strength of its arguments, as 
because it represents the probable opinion of the future con- 
stituencies. The contributors to the Income-tax form but a 
small minority of the present electors; but the respect for 
property is widely spread among the middle-classes. The new 
borough voters will have no concern with direct taxation, 
except in the expenditure of the proceeds. The accumulation 
of land in the hands of a limited number of owners, although 
it is mainly due to economical causes, is regarded by the 
democracy, under the guidance of their teachers, as an invi- 
dious monopoly ; and even an irrelevant or apocryphal version 
of history will be readily adopted, if it furnishes a pretext 
for imposing additional taxes on landowners. ‘The Financial 
Reform League, which supplied Mr. M‘Laren with his 
arguments, has lately attempted to resume a vitality which 
had been suspended for several years under the influence of 
general indifference, produced by absurdity. Mr. M‘Laren 
once more aired the old fallacy that landowners ought to 
pay for the standing army, because their predecessors of 
several centuries ago were liable to serve the King in 
person. As Mr. FLoyer remarked, military duty was never 
gratuitous, and the trading classes, if they were not forced to 
be soldiers, paid taxes for the support of the army. After the 
abolition of the military tenure, the Land-tax, notwithstanding 
its name, was originally levied both on real and on personal 
property. If taxation were now to be regulated by the distri- 
bution of burdens in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
shipowners ought to pay the greater part of the cost of the 
navy, and sailors might be subjected to an exceptional poll- 
tax as an equivalent for their practical immunity from im- 
pressment. The whole controversy would be frivolous, if it 
were certain that a future Parliament might not excuse grave 
injustice by idle sophisms. The true answer to Mr. M‘Laren 
and the Financial Reform League is, that nearly all the pre- 
sent owners of land acquired their property long after the 
abolition of military tenures, and even after the imposition 
of the Land-tax, in the reign of Wittiam II. No human 
being supposed, during the interval, that the country had 
a dormant claim on the land which, if it were enforced, 
would largely reduce its value. A capitalist has a right, 
in selecting his investments, to assume that no kind of 
property will be subjected, on historical or on political 
pretences, to exceptional or penal taxation. A man who buys 
‘and must be prepared to sacrifice income for pleasure or for 
supposed security; but, under the Constitution which has 
hitherto existed, he had no reason to fear demands founded on 
sham antiquarian researches. 


In his great financial speech of 1853, Mr. GLAapsTonE 
showed that landowners paid a higher percentage of their net 
receipts in the form of Income-tax than any other class of 
contributors ; but Mr. FLoyer was mistaken in adding together 
for the purpose of calculation the amounts respectively paid 
by the landlord and by the tenant. There is no reason why 
either rents or farm profits should be exempt from any 
general tax on income. Attempts to impose a higher per- 
centage on land than on other forms of property may not im- 
probably be successful, but they will be measures of simple 
spoliation. It is difficult to condemn too strongly the folly of 
owners of any kind of property who, under present circum- 
stances, tamper with the rights of their neighbours; yet 
Conservative landowners are often too ready to confiscate 
the property of joint-stock associations, and it is only 
through the pressure of public business that the present 
CuanceLLor of the Excuequer has abandoned his piratical 
designs against the Telegraph Companies. The very Corpora- 
tion of London, forgetting its own wealth and its supposed 
abuses, has lately succeeded in forcing upon the City Gas 


Companies a disadvantageous compromise as the alternative 
of utter ruin. With equal prescience the Bishops in Sypygy 
Siru’s apologue threw out to the rabble the dinner which 
had been prepared ‘for the Deans and Chapters. The land. 
owners, as the class of proprietors which is likely, after the 
Corporations, to be first attacked, ought in prudence to 
abstain from demanding changes in the system of taxation, 
They ought long since to have satisfied themselves that it ig 
impossible to assess stock-in-trade to the rates; and if the 
Act of Exizasetn were to be literally enforced, farming stock 
would necessarily share the novel burden. One-third of the 
entire rates of the country is paid by householders, and, in 
Mr. Mixt’s opinion, a tax on houses approximates closely to 
an equitable tax on property. The owners of land may be 
assured that no revision will be attempted for their benefit, or 
under their control. 

One addition to the taxes on land may be considered inevit- 
able. There is no sufficient reason for the existing distinction 
between the Legacy-duty and the Succession-duty. Real pro- 
perty had been entirely exempt from taxes on transmission by 
death until 1853. Mr. Guapsrone and the present Lord 
Westbury displayed extraordinary ability in carrying the Bill 
for imposing a Succession-duty through the House of Com- 
mons; and they would probably have been defeated if they 
had insisted on perfect uniformity of taxation. There are 
many plausible excuses for the distinction, nor can it be 
denied that the successor to a landed estate suffers inconve- 
nience in raising money, while the executor pays the Legacy- 
duty out of the personalty before he transfers the balance to 
the legatee. A tax of three per cent. on the value of a landed 
estate may be considered equal to one year’s rent, and it must 
be remembered that some heirs and devisees pay at the rate 
of ten per cent. No reasonable legislator would object to the 
present system of payment by instalments, as it is, on public as 
well as on private grounds, undesirable to force the owner to 
mortgage his property as soon as he comes into possession. The 
anomaly of the existing law consists in the assessment of an 
estate in fee on the life interest of the successor, and in the 
release of the unpaid instalments in the event of the death of 
the holder. The duty on personalty bequeathed in trust to 
successive legatees is paid by each when his possession accrues, 
in proportion to its value; and there can be little doubt that 
the same rule will, within a few years, be applied to real pro- 
perty. Even if landowners still exercised paramount influ- 
ence in Parliament, it would not be for their interest to retain 
a real or apparent preference in the adjustment of taxation. 
If they fall victims to the cupidity or prejudice of so-called 
financial reformers, they will at least have the consolation of 
knowing and proving that they submit to injustice only in 
deference to superior power. ‘Their advantage in the adjust- 
ment of the Succession-duties, even if it be defensible, admits 
of no apology which can be made intelligible to the multitude. 
Apparent inequality of taxation is the most dangerous of pri- 
vileges. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


ie is so seldom that the Admiralty exhibits any tendency 
to improvement, that the slightest hint of a willingness to 
be guided by recent experience is enough to make a scheme 
of navy expenditure comparatively acceptable. Mr. Corry 
has had the satisfaction of announcing a little modicum of 
official repentance, and though his arrangements for this year 
are but little in advance of the plans of his predecessors, it is 
possible to detect a slight movement in the right direction, 
which seems to show that the tide is turning. Every habitual 
censor of the Admiralty found a crumb of comfort in the 
speech of the First Lorp, and the usual torrent of remon- 
strance was appreciably diminished in force. And yet the 
changes which Mr. Corry proposes are very minute, almost 
valueless in themselves; and we can only hope that the 
promises which they seem to imply may in future years 
ripen into performance. It has long been felt that the 
sums which should be available for the increase of our 
ironclad navy were seriously curtailed by the enormous 
cost of the maintenance of our numerous squadrons at 
foreign stations, and last year the policy of a reduction of 
these squadrons was strongly pressed by Mr. Cumpers. Mr. 
Corry, like most other persons who were familiar with the 
facts, was evidently much impressed, and, accordingly, he 
devoted a large portion of his speech to an elaborate argu- 
ment against the diminution of squadrons abroad, and end 

by declaring his intention to cut them down by fifteen ships 
and 2,768 men, with a promise of further reduction when the 
Abyssinian business is completely wound up. This seems at 
first sight to hold out hopes of a considerable economy, but 
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an increase in the Coastguard, which has been thought 

, swallows up the greater part of the saving, and 
the net result is a diminution in the total number of seamen 
by 842. And even this, though accompanied by a larger 
reduction in the strength of the Marines, fail#to bear fruit 
in the shape of a money saving; for, owing to various addi- 
tions (not uncalled for) in the pay of different classes, and 
other expenses for the improvement of the seaman’s comfort, 
the cost of pay and maintenance, after all allowances for 
Indian repayments, is 70,000/. beyond the corresponding vote 
of last year. The only consolatory reflection is that, but for 
Mr. Corry’s pruning, the increase would have been much 
more formidable. 


Another attempt to save money, so as to leave a larger sur- 

us for construction, is much more questionable. It has long 
been a settled point that large extensions in nearly all our 
Dockyards are indispensable ; and very considerable, though 
by no means excessive, works are now in progress. Mr. 
Corry proposes to pick up 70,000/. by working more slowly 
than ever upon dockyard extensions which, even at the rate 
of past years, will take something like a lifetime to complete. 
By these and some other economies, coupled with a small 
increase on the total Estimates, he has managed to leave nearly 
2,000,000/. for building, against 1,750,000/. last year, and 
1,000,000l. the year before. Experience suggests the question, 
How much of this 2,090,000/. will be profitably spent? and 
the answer, though far from being satisfactory, is much less dis- 
couraging than in the case of any previous Estimates. Out of the 
total amount only 600,000/. is to go for unarmoured ships, and 
nearly the whole of this is required to finish the various wooden 
ships ordered by Sir Joun Paxinaton. ‘I'wo corvettes, on 
which it is proposed to spend this year the modest sum of 
40,0001., are all the additions which Mr. Corry proposes to 
the unarmoured fleet. There remains the sum of 1,350,000/. 
available for the increase of the ironclad fleet. The greater 
part of this will be required to complete vessels already in 
progress, but Mr. Corry intends to commence six new iron- 
clads and to proceed vigorously with them during the current 
year. This is a resolution to which no one will take ex- 
ception, but the account given of the details of the scheme is 
the least satisfactory part of the whole statement. Mr. Corry 
has always been considered to be less wedded to the ideas of 
construction which have recently prevailed at the Admiralty, 
and less prejudiced against turret-ships, than almost any 
First Lord who has held office since Monitors were talked of. 
But the official atmosphere seems to have stifled his good 
resolutions, and he cannot make up his mind to give us 
more than a single two-gun harbour ship on what is almost 
certain to be the principle of all future navies. The Glutton, 
as she is to be christened, will no doubt be a very strong ship of 
her class. She is to have a skin of 12 inches of iron, increased 
to 14 inches on the turret, and a single turret to carry two 
25-ton guns—if, by the time she is finished, guns of that 
magnitude can be successfully built. She will have moderate 
speed, and will be, it seems, of the genuine low-lying Monitor 
type; and as she is to be built by contract, there is perhaps 

e less risk of Mr. Reep adding his favourite high free-board 
during her construction. The reasons assigned for not having 
another seagoing turret-ship are that the Monarch (having 
been pushed on so much less rapidly than the Hercules) is 
still unfinished and untried, and that Messrs. Lamp are 
getting on so rapidly with the Captain that we may 
expect to see her afloat within a reasonable time. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Corry thinks it hazardous to 
begin another “experimental” ship until we see the per- 
formances of those already on the stocks. If the world would 
stand still, and give us leisure to build one ship at atime, and 
wait for her trial before commencing another, there would be 
wisdom in this doctrine. But ironclads of some sort we must 
build a good deal faster than such a system would per- 
mit. All our recent ships have been almost as much experi- 
mental as those designed on Captain Cozs’s plans, and yet we 
do not hear that the proved success of one of Mr. REED's ex- 
periments is made a condition precedent to the construction 
of a sister ship. A circular moveable turret is voted an 
experiment, not to be repeated except after the interval of 
two or three years occupied in the construction of the first 
specimen. A square fixed box or central battery is just as 
much an experiment, except that it is much less likely to 
answer, and yet the type is repeated as fast as the slips 
are available. The short and so-called handy ships which 
have been substituted for the Achilles model are still be- 
ing produced after the most convincing proof that they 
make such bad weather as to be obliged to close their ports 
When the Achilles is as steady as a rock beside them. It 


would have been well to check the repetition of experiments 
in this direction, if not before the testing of the earlier 
examples, at any rate as soon as this class of ships had proved 
utterly deficient in the steadiness which is one of the 
most essential qualities, if not the most essential, of a man- 
of-war. But, instead of this, when a comparison is made 
between the Achilles and the Bellerophon, the First Lorp of. 
the Apwiratty thinks it enough to say that it is unfair to 
compare a long ship with a short one, and goes on building 
more and more Bellerophons. Why it should be unfair to 
compare long and short ships, in an argument the whole purport 
of which was to show that short ships were a mistake, Mr. Corry 
may perhaps be able to understand, but ordinary logicians 
would think it the only comparison that could be at all per- 
tinent to the question. With the exception of his anti-turret 
views, the one distinctive feature of Mr. Reep’s work has 
been the reduction of the length of ships of war. By this, 
together with improved steering apparatus, he has gained 
handiness, but he has lost all the steadiness of the Achilles 
type, and, for fighting purposes, the project has turned out 
not only an experiment, but a failure. ‘These failures, how- 
ever, are to be imitated in and again; while the turret 
experiment, which has not failed yet at any rate, is to be 
condemned by anticipation until the one ship shall be afloat 
that will revolutionize our dockyard theories. 

Acting on these principles, Mr. Corry proposes to build a 
first-class experiment, to be called the Su/tan, in imitation of 
the untried Hercules, with the usual central box and, we 
suppose, the usual capacity for rolling. Also another smaller 
ship, the Jron Duke, as a repetition of the Audacious, and 
two sister ships, the Zriumph and the Swiftsure, also on the 
Audacious model. Of these vessels the Sultan is to carry 
plates varying from 6 tog inches in thickness, besides an 
inner skin of an inch and a half. Her armament is to include 
eight guns of 18 tons, and, like the Hercules, her offensive 
and defensive powers will therefore be considerable. What 
seagoing qualities she may show will depend on the result of 
the experiment. The armour of the other ships is to be less 
substantial, but they will be partly protected by eight-inch iron, 
and in two of them the obvious and long-delayed experiment 
is to be tried of putting a coating of wood over the iron, and 
coppering it, so as to obviate the fouling which so greatly 
deteriorates our ironclads after a few months’ service. A 
last experiment of a very remarkable kind is the Hotspur—a 
rain, to have a speed of 12 knots, to 7 one 18-ton gun, and 
to be protected by 11-inch plates over the usual teak backing 
and inner iron skin. 

This programme includes many novelties which deserve a 
fair trial, and is a decided advance upon what the Board of 
Admiralty has been accustomed to propose. But it still 
smacks of the old prejudice against turrets, and of the weak- 
ness which ignores and reproduces the proved defects of 
almost ull our recent ironclads. The marvellous steadiness of 
a pure Monitor may not be attainable to the full extent in a 
turret cruiser, but the marvellous unsteadiness of many of 
Mr. Reep’s most powerful vessels ought at least to be avoided 
for the future. 


BALLAST. 


A MAN who wants ballast is considered, in England at any 
rate, and to some extent in other countries also, to be defi- 
cient in almost the central quality of a good human character. To 
be without talent, without intellectual adroitness, without a 
vigorous and accurate ym yerpatg od these things is to be for- 
iven; but to have it said of you that you do not carry enough 
allast is to be made an outlaw from the good opinion of the 
entire well-to-do class of the community, just as, on the other 
hand, if it be known that one carries the regulation quantity of 
this desirable commodity, it is supposed that the regulation 
quantity of all other virtuous things along with it. Per- 
ceiving this, men may well be anxious to find out the exact con- 
stituents of so valuable a possession, and to study those types of 
character in which it exists in the amplest abundance, as well as 
those dreadful examples who have acquired least of it. In its 
literal use, the term that has been given to this indispensable treasure 
means rubbish which a ship carries for want of a more remunera- 
tive freight; and it cannot be denied that, in its moral and 
metaphysical application, it seems very often to mean a parcel of 
trumpery qualities of mind only useful in filling up empty space 
into which the owner had nothing better to stow. Even in its 
best sense, some taint of its literal origin still clings to the phrase, 
and on closer examination we find that, where praise is must 
warmly heaped upon a man for the quantity of t he carries, 
it only signifies that he has filled up some spare stowage-room 
with notions or habits not positively vicious. Ballast is often 
some colourless collection of things present in the mind, which 
do not fertilize nor quicken nor stimulate it, but lie like a dead 
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ne at the bottom of the hold, only with certain beneficial 
ying effects. And this is all very well, if it were not that 
such a steadying effect could generally be obtained by the posses- 
sion of qualities which, besides keeping a man’s course straight 
and trim, would also do something to help him more rapidly 
and effectually forwards. It is certainly better that he should 
carry a dead bulk, even of some lifeless sort, than that he should 
to the bottom—to ruin, that is to say, and misery and degra- 
ation—for want of it. It is better that he should hate zeal, 
detest new ideas, abhor enterprise, and hold tight to the great 
spel of jog-trot, than that he should run a-muck through a hun- 
| vagaries and chimeras and aérial enthusiasms. Often ballast 
means no more than adherence to routine; it implies a contrast 
between the steady-headed man who will not move on, and his 
rival who wants to fly forward as on the wings of the wind, very 
severely to the disadvantage of the latter. The Don Quixote in 
real life would be assuredly charged with want of ballast, and the 
charge would mean that he lacked Philosopher Square’s sense of 
the fitness of things, that he lived in dreams and books and 
aspirations instead of in realities, that his mansion was in truth 
in the skies and not on the terrestrial globe, and that, like a soap 
bubble, he only mounted higher than his brother mortals be- 
cause he happened to be less weighted with brains. The danger 
of the temperament which makes people cry out for ballast is 
that it constantly misleads them into the dreadfully common 
blunder of supposing that mere heaviness or dulness or even 
absence of brain is tantamount to ballast, and is the guarantee for 
straight and steady sailing. And, as a matter of fact, there are 
a great many sets and circles of folk where to say of anybody that 
he is a clever man is to fasten on him at the same moment the 
imputation of being a creature liable to be tossed to some spiritual 
Davy Jones’s locker by the first heavy wind that should seize him 
—like a ship setting forth with manner of gay flags and 
pennons, and a crowd of ornamental packages on deck, but without 
a ton of stuff down in the hold. He who is weighty with dulness 
is supposed to possess, in the long run, a clear superiority in the 
wear and tear of life over the quick-headed man—an opinion whose 
wide acceptance can only be explained by the notorious fact that 
people will suffer themselves to be misled into believing things, on 
the strength of a metaphorical expression, which they would not 
think of believing if they went straight to life for their opinions. 
All sorts of notions of solidity and safety and steadiness have 
ered round the name of ballast; dulness and ponderosity are 
identified with ballast; argal, the heavy man must be solid and 
steady and safe. Actual observation would rather show that 
excess of heaviness is less to be relied upon for keeping a man out 
of scrapes and misfortunes than intellectual acuteness is to be 
relied upon for extricating him from them, even if it has been 
the means of plunging him in. To take an instance from the high 
historic region, Louis XI. was extraordinarily wanting in reti- 
cence, unfailing self-control, solid veracity, and most other quali- 
ties which are believed to be essential to the success of a man’s 
schemes; he constantly betrayed himself into serious blunders, yet 
so remarkable was his adroitness in pulling himself out, that when 
he had done so he seemed to be in a better position than safer 
men would have held if they had made no blunders. And 
on a lower plane of action one may see the same thing. Men 
who, to the cool eye of prudence, seem to be utterly devoid 
of steadiness and solidity of purpose, yet by dint of exceeding 
dexterity and intrepidity of mind scale high peaks of success to 
which persons more heavily ballasted would never dream of 
iring. Does not one see successful men in abundance who, 
so far from humbly courting Fortune, dally with her as masters, 
and defy all the rules which the wise have laid down for 
those who would win her favours? They throw up safe cer- 
tainties in the way of income and office, mark out careers for 
themselves such as no prudent man ever marked out before, 
plunge into unpioneered co and embrace unpopular causes, 
yet at the end it appears as though they had made for their 
goal as straight as the crow flies, and as steadily as a locomotive 
on a@ railroad. Of ballast in the usual sense they give no sign 
of having ever possessed a single ounce. Notwithstanding, if 
ballast be the condition of success that people are fond of sup- 
posing it to be, they must have had at least some efficient 
substitute for it. 

And indeed it is clear that steadiness of purpose and real 
soberness of view may be secured either by heaviness of soul, 
or by swiftness and precision of sight, through which a man 
steering straight to aims visible enough to himself appears in 
the blinder eyes of neighbours to be drifting away into the 
clouds. Prudence obviously depends on a man’s power. It is 
very rash in a weak person to strain himself by walking thirty 
miles the first day of his tour, though a strong one might do it 
without receiving any hurt. So in more important branches 
of conduct than pedestrianism. What would be mere flighti- 
ness in mediocrity is cool sagacity in genius; what would 
be windy madness in a man without a strong will and a 
clear intelligence becomes the plain and direct path to another 
man with them. This is true in all sorts of fields—in politics, 
trade, authorship, and everything else in which there is room 
enough for us to measure the difference between a big man and a 
little one. ‘To possess a due stock of ballast is, after all, only to 
have a due knowledge of oneself, one’s own powers and position, 
and of the conditions of the task to be achieved. No one virtue— 
not prudence, nor circumspection, nor thrift, nor perseverance— 
contains an adequate account of what it is that one understands or 


ought to understand by ballast. Not even the union of “ll thege 
is an adequate account of it. It is possible to be very thrifty ang 
very persevering, and so forth, and still to be wrongly ballasted: 
because even virtues, unless they are in nice proportion and of just 
application to the circumstances, are not any more likely to toad 
one to a successful end than so many downright vices. & man 
has got into a bad groove, onuhele will admit that ballast ip 
the shape of perseverance, or the quality of not knowing whey 
he is beaten, only does him harm. Yet it often happens that what 
looks like flightiness is in fact only wise and dexterous shifting out 
of a groove whose goal is more visible to the apparently fligh 
than to the apparently sage person. The only property on whi 
you can confidently rely is clearness and acuteness of understand- 
ing, because this cannot exist in excess; whereas steadiness, not 
seldom a euphemism for sheer ponderosity of intelligence, may 
easily reach such a quantity in a man as to hold him back from 
moving, or even to sink him. 

Generally, perhaps, the complaint of want of ballast resolves 
itself into an accusation against the will; it is the will which is 
caught and tossed about by the winds either of passion or of in- 
tellectual caprice. One is at liberty, perhaps, according to the 
unwritten code prescribed by society for persons who aspire to its 
approval, to indulge in caprice of vision ; but in caprice of purpose, 
never. To change your opinions, your notions of means, is not 
incompatible with success; nay, as we have seen, is sometimes an 
indispensable condition of it. The unpardonable sin is to waver 
in purpose, to hesitate among a fatal variety ofends. This is tobe 
unballasted indeed. The man who desires one year to be a 
member of Parliament, the next to compose a philosophic treatise 
or to make a fortune in the City or to found a new religion, who 
never knows his own mind as to the kind of success which he 
either desires or is capable of achieving, this is the man whom the 
world rightly holds cheapest. Only a shade less ridiculous is the 
kindred spirit who, knowing what sort of fame or achievement he 
would like, and could reach with endeavour, is once or twice a 
year seized with what he takes for a philosophic estimate of the 
value of success—that is to say, is paralysed with the notion that 
the gaine is not worth the candle, and so gives rein to indolence 
or divided purpose. It is the waste in such a character as this, 
often the most admirable in other respects, that makes the 
moralists of the parlour cry out for more ballast in the world, 
Even here, however, there is some reason for thinking that the 
want is an intellectual defect, an imperfection of clear vision, 
which thus spreads into the moral region of the will. 


BROKEN IDOLS. 


HILDREN are said to be much fonder of a broken doll than 
of anew one. Whether what phrenologists call the philo- 
progenitive instinct is ae out more strongly towards a to 
that bears some mark of the owner's handiwork, though it 
be only the mark of destruction, or whether dolls are broken, as 
the boy smashed his watch, to see what they are made of, we 
cannot say. But the destructive instinct is at least as strongly 
ingrained in the juvenile mind as the constructive. More than 
half the pleasure of building a literal house of cards, unlike its 
metaphorical namesake, consists in the facility of throwing it 
down when it is built. A schoolboy enjoys tossing his old hat 
out of window almost as much as the possession of his new 
one. As years pass on, however, and the sober realities of life 
press upon us, this iconoclastic taste wears itself out. It is not 
merely that the conviction of “ who breaks, pays,” is forced upon 
us in a hundred different ways. ‘That is true, of course, but it is 
only a part of the truth. We find that there is so much more 
breakage of various kinds done for us than we have any desire for, 
that the temptation to multiply the ruins strewn around our path 
becomes less than none. Old memories, old haunts, old habits, 
old friends, it may be, are dropped at every step, and even when 
we are able to replace them, we often feel something of the 
roverbial difficulty of putting new wine into old bottles. Men 
ike the late Lord Brougham, who have seen three generations 
of men and outlived all their contemporaries, unless they are 
very fortunately circumstanced, or of a peculiarly happy dispo- 
sition, feel this most keenly. But we all feel it in our 
measure as life goes on, And there is one form of the trial 
to which, indeed, all are liable, but to which those are most 
subject and most sensitive who have the largest —— for 
the highest kinds of moral, as distinct from purely intellec- 
tual or physical, enjoyment. Every one need not be a hero- 
worshipper in the narrow sense of the word; but every one who 
is worth anything has certain ideals, or, as we may unamiably 
call them, certain idols, to which he looks up with admiration or 
reverence or affection. Those whose natures are the most finely 
strung are necessarily the most prone to indulge in this blameless 
idolatry, and so long as they have sufficient mental ballast to pre- 
vent its degenerating into mere prejudice or sentimentalism the 
are likely to be all the better for it. Like the “strange device 
on the banner of the Alpine youth, it is a continual incitement to 
them to scale a loftier eminence on the heights of moral effort that 
stretch before them. But there is this disadvantage in having 
idols to worship, that some of them are certain to get broken. It 
may be very ennobling to the childish inagiontion to dream that 
the pine tops touch the sky, but sooner or later comes the poet's 
bitter disappointment of finding he is further off from heaven than 
when he was a boy. It may be said of course that, if our 1 
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gre broken, it is our own fault for choosing wrong ones to begin 
with. But that is often our misfortune rather than our fault. 
And, besides, there may be a change in the object of worship, 
gs well as in our estimate of it. The brazen serpent we are 
obliged to break may once have deserved our reverence. The 
command to adore what we have burned, and to burn what we 
pave adored, is in any case one of the severest tests of obedi- 
ence, but it need not also be a trial of our a If it 
js better to have loved and lost than not to have loved at all, it 
may often, too, be well to have adored what we are at last obliged 
urn. 
” the commonest and most obvious form of this trial is that sug- 
by Mr. Browning’s touching poem “The Lost Leader.” 
fet us not be misunderstood. It is easy enough of course to 
jdealize some popular writer or statesman or divine of whom we 
have no personal knowledge, and then, if some accident brings us 
across his path, to feel bitter indignation or regret at finding our 
jdeal rudely dispelled by the first contact with reality. But we 
had no right to build castles in the air without any materials for 
building, and have no ground for complaint when the airy fabric 
tumbles about our ears, Most likely we are as unjust in our 
censure as We were unreasonable in our anticipations. No one is 
a hero to his valet, and the slightest incongruity of manner or 
deportment will shatter in an instant a fanciful estimate of cha- 
racter generalized out of speeches or sermons. There was no 
sufficient ground either for making the idol or for breaking 
it, The case of the Lost Leader is a very different one. When 
a man we have long looked up to as a living witness of a 
grand principle, or the champion of a noble cause, suddenly 
turns round upon us, and belies all his antecedents by a base 
complicity with the very evils which he had seemed his life 
to be protesting against, our faith, not only in him but in human 
nature, is rudely shocked. We feel ashamed through all our being, 
and are inclined to suspect that every man has his price, and that 
wil admirari is, after all, the only true philosophy. Yet it can 
hardly he denied that shocks of this sort are not at all uncommon. 
Few of us who are not exceedingly tolerant or exceedingly obtuse 
but must know something of this by experience. There are always, 
indeed, two explanations of the phenomenon, but it is hard to say 
which is the least satisfactory. We may have been mistaken all 
along, and our ideal hero may be but a subtle diplomatist, who 
was feeling his way to place or influence, and found it convenient 
to mount by a moral scaffolding which it was inconvenient to 
tetain when once the end was reached. That is the average account 
of vulgar ambition, and it explains some careers which cannot be 
called vulgar. More than one of the tyrants of classical antiquity 
dbtained, as the champion of freedom and patriotism, the power 
tomake his countrymen his slaves. But when there is a con- 
spicuous failure of high moral promise the explanation is usually 
asomewhat different one. Solomon says that those who hasten 
to be rich will not be innocent, and the proverb has a wider 
application than to mere material wealth. en seldom act from 
motives that are absolutely unmixed. The most earnest reformers 
cannot altogether dissociate their own personal triumph from the 
—_ of the cause they have at heart. Even when great worldly 
ifices are made to an honest conviction, the very notoriety of 
the sacrifice is something of areward. If this were all, there would 
be little ground for complaint while human nature remains what it 
is. The noblest enthusiast cannot help identifying himself more or 
less with the object of his enthusiasm; he measures the advance 
of his principles by his own success. It may seem at first 
sight but a slight and obvious transition to pass from identifying 
oneself with the principle for which one is contending to identify- 
ps rag principle with oneself. But the difference is in reality 
ite. When once the selfish motive has gained the ascendant, 
the whole character undergoes a subtle but radical transformation. 
Like all changes of character, it is gradual, but it is none the less 
complete at last. And then it becomes a mere matter of accident 
whether the public principle which had first been subordinated to 
Private interest is not forgotten or denied. The lost leader who 
“breaks from the van and the freemen,” and throws in his lot 
With the effete but still dominant falsehoods which it had once 
seemed his mission to confront and crush, though his life were the 
of victory, has purchased by the betrayal of principle an 
lorious success. He was not a hypocrite in the days when he 
was followed and honoured by ee who made him their 
“pattern to live and to die.” He was upheld then, through honour 
and dishonour, by the strength of a great conviction, and was fighting 
With singleminded enthusiasm in the service of a righteous cause. 
é still seems to himself to be striving for a public object— 
he would say that he was pursuing the same ends as 
fore, though by more practicable methods—but he is simply 
fighting for himself. The “handful of silver,” or ‘the riband 
to stick in his coat,” are the baits for coarser minds; but in some 
shape or other the proffered bribe has been accepted, and the 
Tecreant knight has passed to the armies of the alien. His old 
erents may struggle long against the growing weight of evi- 
dence, They may feel that “life’s night begins” when it is 
certain that he has left them. But the cruel truth is forced upon 
em at last. They find that they have leaned on a broken 
teed, and they must be content to bear the scars where it has 
Pierced their head. For the broken idol can no more be set up 
again than Dagon when he fell before the Ark. The confidence 
80 terribly forfeited can never be recovered. We may hope, with 
i to meet our hero “pardoned in heaven,” but in this 
life the separation is final, It is just one of those cases, like the 


death of those we love, where all consolation seems a mere con- 
ventional mockery, and the best advice that can be given is the 
trite suggestion not to despair of human nature, and to hope for 
better luck next time. 

There is another way in which people suffer from the loss of 
broken idols, when they deserve less compassion. In this case it is not 
the individual ideal that has failed them, but the abstract. They 
have set up, not a hero, but a theory to worship, and they discover 
that it won't hold water, and are disgusted accordingly. Either 
the theory was wrong or inadequate, or they expected too much, 
as often happens, from the mass of its living representatives. 
Perhaps the strangest instance of this kind of idolatry is the Com- 
tian worship of Humanity. If the term is a pure abstraction, it 
has so little meaning that one hardly sees how it can elicit any 
sentiment at all. But if it means mankind collectively, a single 
walk through the streets of London presents so many unpleasing 
phenomena that it must require a considerable imaginative effort to 
reconcile them with the wholesale worship of the species. This is 
an extreme case, no doubt. Let us take some more intelligible 
abstraction, such as freedom or Protestantism. Both ideas have 
played an important part in the world’s history, and have evoked 
the most resolute effort and the keenest enthusiasm. Yet there 
can be no doubt that many who have idolized them have found 
the idols shiver to pieces in their grasp. Freedom is a glorious 
idea as realized at Thermopyle or Salamis, and it is very 
gratifying to our national self-complacency to tell ourselves that 
we are not as other men, not even as those Frenchmen and 
Spaniards, and that Britons never have been and never will be 
slaves. But there is a reverse to the picture. Robespierre 
and Danton and Mirabeau professed to fight under the banner 
of liberty no less than Leonidas, and their professions were 
not wholly insincere. Or, to come nearer home, the railings of 
Iiyde Park were smashed under similar auspices. Yet there are 
ugly associations connected in the minds of most people with the 
Reign of Terror, and, in a lesser d , With the crusade of 
Messrs. Beales and Bradlaugh. Take Protestantism again, and, 
putting aside all matters of theological controversy, nobody can 
doubt that it has been one grand factor of the moral and in- 
tellectual life of modern Europe. The sternest opponents of his 
creed need not to offer the tribute their to 
the energy of Luther, or to ise the force of his a 
to all that was best and the distinctive 
of his countrymen. Yet our childish ideal of Protestanti 
as embodying all that is lovely and of report, nurtu 
perhaps on Voxe’s Martyrology and the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, is liable to sume very rude shocks if we inquire too 
closely into the acts or the avowed principles of some of the 
greatest Protestant leaders, to say nothing of Murphyite riots and 
the like, which ostentatiously range themselves under the same 
flag. It does not follow from these things—though many may be 
tempted to draw the inference—that Protestantism is false, or 
freedom a mistake. But it does follow that our idolatry has been 
too indiscriminate, and we have to pay the penalty of es 
an ideal which will not bear testing by the inexorable logic o 
facts. It was partly our own fault for generalizing too rapidly, 
but few mistakes are more uent, because few are more uncon- 
scious, especially with the young, than to gauge the truth of a 
principle by the consistency of its advocates. The tree, indeed, 
may be known by its genuine fruits ; but trees of liberty, and other 
trees besides, are doomed to bear many fruits that are not their 
own. 

When our broken idol is an exaggerated principle, or a principle 
discredited by the shortcomings of its professed champions, we 
cannot expect the same commiseration as when our chosen heroes 
have failed us in the hour of need. There is nobody to blame but 
ourselves, though the mistake may be an excusable, and in some 
sense even a creditable, one. On those numerous cases where we 
have simply set up a false or fanciful ideal, and are obliged, like 
Don Quixote, to learn our error by a slow and painful process of 
tilting against windmills, there is little need to dwell. e have 
deliberately blundered with our eyes open, and we are justly 
punished for it. rience is a stern teacher, but there are many 
who refuse to profit by any gentler methods of instruction. But, 
when the broken idol is indeed a dethroned divinity, and our onl 
fault was in trusting too entirely where doubt seemed bo 
treacherous and foolish, we may reasonably claim the sympathy of 
all who can understand that it is better to run the risk of being 
deceived sometimes than to disbelieve altogether in the reality of 
human excellence, 


THE STARRING SYSTEM IN LITERATURE. 


HILLING magazines illustrate some curious peculiarities of 

the modern literary world. For one thing, they show the 
imitative nature of publishers, Ten years ago the genus had not 
been discovered. Macmiilan’s and the Cornhill Mayazine showed 
the way, and since then the shilling magazines have sprung up 
like mushrooms. How it happens that the struggle tor exist- 
ence does not kill them off more rapidly is amongst those mys- 
teries of trade into which it is not given to profane outsiders 
to pry. We can foes indeed, with more or less vague- 
ness at the partic expedients upon which they rely for 
attracting notice. One, for example, has a more detestable 
set of flashy engravings than can easily be found elsewhere. 
Another takes the line of thrilling stories, and leaves an un- 
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solved mystery at the end of each section as a bait to induce us 
to look into the next, on the principle on which some newspapers 
adopt the simpler plan of giving a double acrostic and the answer 
to it in successive numbers. p Bee won takes a high moral tone, 
and supplies matter fit for the Sunday reading of Evangelical 
families. These plans are obvious enough, and we must call them 
beneficial or injurious to the public taste, according as we suppose 
that they make those read who never read before, or that they 
supplant reading of a more solid kind. It is perhaps better that 
the intellectual mill should be set to grind mere chaff and husks 
than nothing at all, though it is most unfortunate that chaff and 
husks should be substituted for farinaceous food. 

Another plan which has lately become popular suggests some 
wider considerations. It has been lately discovered that one of 
the best expedients for floating a magazine number is to get Mr. 
Tennyson to write a poem. It matters little, apparently, whether 
it is a short stanza, or an elaborate and highly finished work. 
The great thing is to have an opportunity of advertising, on 
every hoarding in London and at every railway station through- 
out the kingdom, that the Poet-Laureate is a contributor to 
the lucky periodical. His name must meet our eye in every 
variety of gorgeous and gigantic letters that the genius of the 
“champion bill-poster” can invent. Doubtless, as the art of 
advertising advances, new means will be found of giving pub- 
licity to the fact. "We shall have tract-like papers insinuated 
into our hands in the street, to tell us that Mr. Tennyson has 
composed two new stanzas; his name will confront us as we 
travel in hansom cabs; and probably it may be painted on the 
spot consecrated to reminiscences of Warren’s blacking, the base 
of the Great Pyramid. It would be gratifying to see the in- 
tensity with which we pay homage to the first of living poets, 
if only the homage took a more graceful form. His name must, 
in the favourite phrase of penny-a-liners, be enshrined in the 
bosoms of his countrymen when it competes for a place with 
Mappin’s Razors and Thorley’s Food for Cattle. Mr. ‘lennyson’s 
last new poem seems, if we judge from what we see in 
our streets, to be as potent a cause of popular excitement 
as the arrival of the Japanese jugglers and the appearance of 
the hairless horse at the Crystal Palace. And yet fame blow- 
ing 80 noisy a trumpet may perhaps be a little repulsive to 
the delicacy of a poetical imagination. ‘There is no reason 
indeed, it may be urged, why Mr. Tennyson should not pub- 
lish his poems in a magazine as well as anybody else. He is 
in no degree responsible for the advertising energy of his pub- 
lishers. ‘Lhere is, it is true, a danger of overdoing the thing, as 
far as his own profit is concerned. After such a flourish of 
trumpets to herald the appearance of mere trifles, the public may 
become rather deadened to the publication of his more serious 
efforts. When the time comes, as every lover of poetry must 
hope it will soon come, for another volume of highly-tinished 
postry, it will not find our appetite so keen as would otherwise 

ave been the case. The advertising system only means that his 
reputation is being discounted, and that a great price has been 
obtained for small specimens of his art, to the detriment of public 
interest in the more complete gallery. Of this, however, Mr. 
Tennyson is the best judge; he can doubtless take care of his own 
dignity ; and, whatever may be the merits of his last poem, it at 
least bears no traces of having been prepared with undue haste 
for temporary effect. It is as carefully finished as if no such 
thiny as a popular magazine even existed, and as if great poems were 
still written for the love of poetry, and their copyright sold for 
five pounds. 

It is, therefore, rather of the system than of any particular case 
that we desire to speak. Mr. Tennyson began his career many years 
before such a system could ever be thought of, and he formed his 
style too thoroughly to be in much danger of being affected by 
it. But the influence of the practice upon younger men is more 
questionable. It illustrates very forcibly one of the great obstacles 
in the way of modern art of all kinds. Not long ago the great 
difficulty was that a man of genius could hardly obtain re- 
cognition ; he had to write for years, in spite of disco ment, 
and could then only look forwards to a trifling reward. Now the 
difficulty is that he can hardly avoid premature recognition ; 
there are so many people anxious to get the credit of discovering 
rising talent, that they will not give it time to rise. There is 
still a sort of traditional horror, of the sneering critic who 

‘oes about 8. ag young hopes, and bidding an ardent young 
eats go “back to his gallipots.” The gushing school of criticism 
has proved itself at least equally dangerous. The young Keats 
is not nipped in the bud, but is put at once into a forcing-house. 
Every clever young man gets a little band of worshippers who, in 
praising him, praise their own critical discrimination ; they have 
found the lps where the cynics saw nothing but the decaying 
oyster, and they take wonderful credit to themselves for their 
iality and open-mindedness, The consequence is that, whenever 
we find a real genius, we set about spoiling him, and a poetical 
genius is more quickly spoilt than any other. It is melanchol 
indeed to observe how many reputations of great promise have col- 
lapsed in a few years. First novels, for example, are notoriously 
often the best, and partly for this reason. A man first writes a 
story to recall lively impressions of what he has seen and felt; a 
number of enthusiastic critics assure him that he is a brilliant 
light of English literature, and of course he naturally tries 
to do the same trick again and to bring down the same rounds 
of applause. He acts like the ingenious artist who, having 


all the other dead bodies that have at different times been dis. 
covered in history, and works the cheerful vein of study from the 
discovery of the dead Abel by Adam and Eve down to the discovery 
of Theodore by Sir Robert Napier. Continuations of stories ary 
proverbially fuilures, as may be exemplified by Robinson Crusoe 
and Pilgrim’s Progress; and a very large autiber of the feebler 
works of eminent writers are produced in the same way. 
are substantially repetitions, if not continuations; they are ap 
attempt to produce consciously and in cold blood the effect due to 
spontaneous enthusiasm—to make a pump do the work of a spring, 
A young writer who had survived some good sharp critic 
instead of being received with a chorus of ecstatic recognitj 
would be far more likely to strike out a new path and ceage 
to supply colourless copies of his first success. This, however 
is only one of the incidental evils of the puffing system, The 
wider evil consists in the unhealthy atmosphere to which the 
poet or artist is necessarily exposed. He is under a 
temptation to produce a startling new sensation at least once g 
month. A poet is treated by our magazines just as a race- 
horse is treated by ardent speculators on the Turf; the horse 
is run off his legs as a two-year-old, and started wherever 
he has a chance of making money, without the least 
to the permanent effects on his constitution. It must be ad- 
mitted that the poetical organization is at least as delicate ag 
that of the race-horse ; it must be as trying to throw off a poem as 
to run a mile whenever you are called upon to do it; and itis 
as bad a thing for the poetical mind to be forced to make verses, 
with or against the grain, by the inducement of so much a line, ag 
it is for the equine body to be driven into unnatural action 
whip and spur. We must not be surprised if, under the influence 
of such a system, a poet of thoroughly ripened and matured facul- 
ties should become as rare as an aged race-horse is becoming at 
Newmarket. A real poet should accumulate reflection till he has 
something to say, should say it when the impulse comes to 
him spontaneously, and should afterwards polish his work to 
the highest possible degree; and these are precisely the things 
which are a by the temptation to starring in a magazine, 
Wordsworth probably was injured by his too great isolation from 
the sympathies of his cotemporaries, but there are many degrees 
between such a life and one passed amongst the incessant irrita- 
tion of literary touts. 


It may be said that the evil is almost inevitable under modem 
conditions of society. We are often told that we are all livi 
in a feverish state of excitability, and tempted in a tho 
ways to prefer making a few hours’ sensation to the more en- 
during efforts necessary for a lasting reputation. If true, this 
pr | be r consolation; but it does not seem to be the 
whole of the truth. There has surely never been a time at 
which the necessity of thorough and conscientious study in 
most departments of thought was better understood than it 
is now. No man, for example, could set up for being a great 
historian on the slender stock of information which was once 
considered sufficient. He must be prepared by severe and syste- 
matic labours before he can even gain a right to be heard; and 
the same may be said, with equal truth, of any kind of scientific 
pursuit. The increase of knowledge in the world tends steadily 
to increase the demand for elaborate preparation. A poet who 
would speak the mind of his age should be, if anything, 
familiar with a wider sphere of knowledge than his predecessors. 
He should possess a more thoroughly cultivated mind if he is 
to be the spokesman of an age to which larger stores of thought 
are open. To be aGoethe a man must be familiar with many 
ideas that were unfamiliar to Shakspeare; which partly explains 
why it is more difficult to be a first-rate poet now than formerly. 
And the particular evil of which we have spoken seems to indicate 
a more special source of temptation than any general tendency of 
the time. It is a peculiarity of English society that there are 
more people who read superficially in proportion to those who 
study deeply than in any other country except the United States. 
The mass of readers who _— magazines want amusement, but 
are not sufficiently cultivated to appreciate thorough cultivation in 
others. Thus we are suffering from the misfortune that our best 
writers are strongly tempted to appeal, not to the best judges, 
but to a class who are not qualified even to Pay respect to the 
best judges. It would be chimerical to hope that the general 
body will ever be raised to such a pitch of cultivation as to be 
good critics for themselves; but if Englishmen are ever decently 
educated, in a wide sense of the word, they may possibly learn to 
look up to the real leaders of thought. hen that happy var 
arrives, men of genius will be less tempted to desert the higher 
road to fame to secure the applause of the half-educated crowd. 
Even as it is, Mr. Tennyson himself and Mr. Browning have 
shown that poets may have enough faith in their powers to wait 
for a comparatively distant verdict; but under present circum 
stances the magazines distinctly tempt a rising young man to 
snatch at notoriety, instead of patiently looking for a higher recog- 
nition of his merits. 


DOMESDAY. 


We. some while back for a new Codex Diplomaticus. 


e wished, above all things, for some scholar to take - 
early Charters in hand with an especial reference to the pieces ¢ 


painted the discovery of Harold’s dead body, proceeds to look up 


ersonal history contained both in the body of the Charters and in 
hele signatures. Mr, Kemble, we said, had done much for places, 
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— = 
put no one had as yet given much attention to persons. Whether 
the Master of the Rolls or the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
qill ever be got to undertake such a work we know not, but, if 

do not, it will not be for lack of scholars perfectly able to do 
the work for them. As the poet says of the Civil Law, 


BiBrov "lovorimavdg dvak rexvicaro 

“Hy pa TorBwravog peyady 
Give us only a Justinian to devise, and we can point to more than 
one Tribonian quite able to carry out the device. 

We may seem to be laying a superhuman burden upon the 
shoulders of an already overworked scholar, when we say that he 
who undertakes the Charters must in a certain sense undertake 
Domesday also. No two things ever more completely illustrated 
one another. And each is a mine of wealth which, after all the 
labour which has been given to it, is still in many ways untouched. 
For Domesday Kelham did a vast deal in the last century. i 
work evidently forms the groundwork of that of Sir Henry Ellis, 
which, besides introducing much new matter, puts Kelham’s 
materials into a more available shape. As a local explorer of 
Domesday, we cannot name a better than Mr. Jones of Bradford- 
on-Avon, whose work on the Domesday of Wiltshire we reviewed 
some time back. But there is still a vast deal to do, especially in 
that personal way of which we more particularly speak. ,Kelham 
and Sir Henry Ellis have opened the door; but some one is wanted 
to go in and do the work thoroughly. 

Domesday is indeed a wonder, almost a miracle. One can 
hardly look at it without feeling some share of that mysterious 
awe with which its author was looked on by his own contem- 

ies. It is the Conquest, or rather it is the Conqueror him- 
self, set before us in black and white. The idea of producing 
such a living picture of his whole kingdom was truly worthy 
of the mighty genius of William the Great. The conception 
is one, under the circumstances, at least equal to the conception 
of Justinian. The conception of Justinian was simply to carry 
out in greater perfection the conceptions of those who had gone 
before him. Generations of able lawyers had been for ages col- 
lecting the raw material, and the example of putting their labours 
into something like shape had been set by the Theodosian Code. 
But the conception of William, if less grand, permanent, and 
scientific than that of Justinian, was distinctly more original. We 
know of nothing earlier than itself, in England or out of England, 
which could have suggested the idea of Domesday Book. The 
work had never been done before, and, in the ages that have 
passed, it has never been done so thoroughly again. We know 
also the very natural horror and prejudice which were awakened 
by the searching inquiries needed for its composition. “It is a 
e to tell what he thought it no shame to do,” says the con- 
eapeery Chronicler in his graphic description of the work. No 
doubt this dislike partly arose from the feeling that a foreign 
Conqueror was in fact drawing up the record of his Conquest, 
that one grand result of the inquiry would be to set forth in an 
imperishable shape how vast a portion of the soil of England had 
d into the hands of the foreign King and his toreign followers. 

t this was not all. We may be sure that, in those days, an 
inquiry of this sort would have been enough to ruin the popularity 
of the most popular of native kings. Probably only a Conqueror 
would ever have thought of it; probably only the Conqueror 
could have carried it out. But William did carry it out, and 
he is worthy of all admiration for so doing. The execution is, 
on the whole, worthy of the conception. ‘The difficulties in the 
way of carrying out such a work must have been enormous. It 
must have needed the co-operation of men of noth nations. 
William’s immediate agents would doubtless be mainly Nor- 
mans, but they must have employed or examined countless 
Englishmen, and, besides the probable mutual feelings of na- 
tional dislike, they had to get over the difficulties ot their own 
no doubt very imperfect knowledge of the taws, customs, and 
tongue of Englishmen. ‘That they made the same sort of havoc 
of English names which Frenchmen do to this day is in no 
way wonderful. Perhaps the wonder is that the havoc was not 
greater than it is. The names of places are on the whole fairly 
tepresented ; no doubt special care was taken on that point. It 
is before the names of English men and women that they seem 
to have fairly broken down. Almost every Old-English name 
18 spelled in as many ways as Shakspeare’s name was spelled 
in his own time. We are afraid to say how many shapes are 
taken by the Queen Dowager, or, as we should rather say, the 
Old Lady. adgyth she was then; Edith she would be now; 
but in Domesday she is Eddid, Eddeva, countless other things. 
Dut on the whole the Domesday spelling of English names, which 
18 evidently phonetic, leads to the same belief which is suggested 

y other evidence, namely that the pronunciation of the eleventh 

century differed much less widely from modern English than the 
ling differs. For instance, when men could write Eddid, as 
ve, and Kddiet, for Eadgyth, Alveva for Ailfgifu, Godeva for 
Godgifu, and again Tainus for Thegn and the like, we see 
that the sound of the gy, Which we have now wholly dropped, 
must have already become very faint, probably taking the inter- 


. Mediate form of y, as in modern Greek and in some spoken dialects 


of English. And, if William’s Commissioners broke down before 
e English proper names, they seem also to have carried on their 
Work Without perfect systematic agreement with one another. 
or instance, it is not easy to see on what principle the entry or 
non-entry of parish churches was carried out. It is quite impos- 
le to believe that the few churches mentioned in Domesday 


could have been the whole of the parish churches of England at 
the time. There may have been some rule, perhaps dependent in 
some way on the nature of the priest’s endowment; but it is at 
least a rule which does not show itself at all clearly, and one can 
hardly avoid the suspicion that caprice or accident had something 
to do with it. This may perhaps somewhat lessen our confidence 
in the record as an authority for mere statistics. We donot mean 
to doubt the accuracy of such entries as we have, but we do very 
much doubt their completeness. The Chronicler complains in the 
bitterness of his heart that there was not an ox or a cow or a pig 
but King William set it down in his writ. We cannot h 
thinking that a good many kine and swine escaped unregis 

In such an age it was not likely that statistics should be accurate. 
The thing to be admired is that in such an age any one should 
have thought of statistics at all. 

But it is to the personal aspect of Domesday that we wish 
to call special attention, The record is anything but dry and 
lifeless. It sometimes gets almost as lively as those odd com- 
ments by which the Registrar-General still lights up the dryness 
of his own kindred researches. First of ail, as might be ex- 
pected, Domesday takes a very decided line in politics. Some 
American said that there were two ways of managing men, 
by bamboo and by bamboozle. William was no mean master of 
the art of bamboo, but he was a still greater master of the art of 
bamboozle. He had thoroughly learned how much may be done 
by simply saying a thing boldly and repeating it often. He 
forestal “| the arithmetical jueeics which created a Louis the 
Eighteenth and a Napoleon the Third, and the fiction of our own 
law by which the first year of the reign of Charles the Second is 
called the twelfth. In the view of Domesday King William was 
the lawful and immediate successor of King Eadward. He un- 
doubtedly had to come from forei arts to take possession of 
his kingdom; we read how “ Rex Willelmus venit in Angliam,” 
but this might be said of George the First, of Charles the Second, 
or of that sanctified person King Jeames himself. It is only by 
little hints here and there that we find out that there was any 
more armed oo to his coming than there was in the other 
three cases. e hear ever and anon how the former owners of 
certain lands died in the “bellum apud Hastinges.” In one case 
aman of Essex (Essex f. 14) is recorded to have gone out to 
fight by sea against King William, but this might only have been 
as certain unnatural rebels went out to fight by land against King 
George at Preston Pans. He came back, seemingly wounded, 
and gave a lordship to Saint Peter of Westminster, and we are 
significantly told how St. Peter kept it without any kind of 
authority from King William, “postquam Rex venit in istam 
terram.” ‘That there ever was a hing Harold is implicitly 
denied throughout the book. Norman Chroniclers, even those most 
bitter against Harold, do not scruple to give a King de facto the 
title of “ Rex.” The Survey, as becomes a legal document, is 
more precise. We might as soon expect an Act of Charles the 
Second to recognise His Highness the Lord Protector. “ Heraldus 
Comes” is constantly spoken of, but “Heraldus Rex” never. 
Once only, or rather twice in one page, do we find something like 
the titles of royalty given to the usurper. To be sure he is not called 
King, but it oozes out that he somehow or other reigned. One 
Leman in Hampshire (fol. 38) seems to have had his lands con- 
jscated to the Crown in Harold’s reign, an act which may very 
likely have been simply the ordinary course of justice. In 
Domesday we read of one lordship that “ Heraldus abstulit ei 
quando regnum invasit,” and of another “ Heraldus quando reg- 
nabat abstulit ei.” One cannot help thinking that this last entry 
at least was made by a hand fresh to the work, who had not 
thoroughly learned his lesson. 

These two entries are examples in another way of a tendency 
which runs throughout Domesday—namely, an anxiety to put 
every act ot Harold’s in an unfavourable light. Harold, like 
every other eminent man of his time, was involved in controversies 
about lands with churches and religious houses. The charters 
and local histories are full of such stories about everybody 
—not only about sinners like Godwine and Harold, but about 
holy men like Leofric, Waltheof, Saint Eadward himself. 
All of them appear, in this or that story, as robbers of the 
Church. ‘That is to say, the monks or other churchmen told 
the story their own way, and of course in the way unfayour- 
able to the layman. It is only here and there that we get 
the layman’s version, which enables us to see that there are 
two sides to the story. Plenty of such disputes are spoken 
of in Domesday, but it is only when Harvld is concerned 
that the transaction is invariably and pointedly spoken of as 
unjust. We hear of Harold in Duncstier, as we hear in the 
Worcester Cartulary of Eadward, seizing church lands by violence; 
but the chances are that the Founder of Waltham and the Founder 
of Westminster would each have had something to say for him- 
self. In one case we distinctly find that the supposed act of 
violence was really an exchange. Harold gave the churchmen a 
“ commutatio,” but Domesday takes care to tell us that it was an 
“ jniqua commutatio.” 

Another entry is more amusing, because it has nothing to do 
with the Church, but its animus clearly is to represent Harold as 
cheating King Eadward. A lordship in Surrey (fol. 32) was held 
by Harold of the King. Before Harold held it, it paid tax for 
twenty-seven hides, but after Harold got it it paid only for 
sixteen “ ad libitum Heraldi.” The men of the hundred, we are 
told, knew of no authority for the diminution. Such at least we 
take to be the meaning of the words “ Homines de hundrede 
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uam audicrunt nec viderant”—the old formula for those who 

could read for themselves and those who had things read to them 

y others—“ brevem ex parte Regis qui ad tantum_posuisset.” 

ere, as we cannot cross-examine, we cannot decide ; but Harold, 

as Earl and as King, had the advantage that he might pay his 

conscience-money to himself, and was not obliged to send it to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

We might mention many other curious entries touching both 
the great men of the day and also smaller people. The latter, if 
they do not illustrate the politics of the day, at least illustrate its 
manners and feelings. S one case we find, what we should 
hardly have looked for, a nuncupatory will given at length. 
Nothing was more common in those days than for men to hold 
lands of Bishoprics or monasteries for one or more lives, granted 
for certain services or actually paid for in money. A godly and 
scrupulous holder was naturally anxious that, when the term of 
the lease was up, the estate should go back to its owner. But 
these good intentions were sometimes thwarted by rapacious heirs. 
In fol. 177 we have a Thegn named Wulfwig, who seems to have 
been the father either of Bishop Lyfing of Worcester or Bishop 
Leofwine of Lichfield; the entry “Epo Li.” looks more like 
Lyfing, though Leofwine seems more likely in itself. He bought 
the lordship of Berkeley in Worcestershire of the See of Chester 
(Lichtield) for three lives. On his death-bed he seems to have 
wished to gain the merit of a benefactor by giving up one life, 
and so letting the Church resume possession earlier. If. the 
Bishop was his own son, we may not think the sacrifice so re- 
markable. So he called his wife, his son the Bishop, and several 
friends, and made them this speech. “ Audite vos amici mei; 
hanc terram, quam ab ecclesia emi, volo ut teneat uxor mea dum 
vixerit, et post mortem ejus recipiat ecclesia de qua accepi, et qui 
inde abstulerit excommunicatus sit.” The record adds, “ Hoc ita 
fuisse testificantur meliores homines totius comitatis.” But, alas, 
at the Survey the lordship was held neither by the widow of 
Wulfwig nor by the church of Lichfield ; “ Willelmus filius 
Ansculfi tenet de Rege.” 

This is only a specimen of the numberless personal entries, 
touching people great and small, which are dotted about the 
Great Survey. We wish to call attention to this aspect of Domes- 
day, as life-like touches of this sort really teach us quite as much 
= more solemn inquiries into the position of Bordarii and 

ottarii, 


THE STREETS OF LONDON AND PUBLIC MORALS. 


A useless wrangle has taken place as to the comparative 
morality of our current literature and current morals re- 
latively to those of other times and other places. It is a small 
matter whether the press or public amusements are more or 
less licentious now than they were a century or half a cen- 
tury ago, or whether to Paris or to London is to be awarded 
an ugly pre-eminence in immorality. The question for us to con- 
sider is twofold—tirst, a political inquiry whether, with a due 


the windows of this unsavoury den, to know what is going on, 
and in all the rampant insolence of the most extreme publicity, 
There can be no mistake about the wares exhibited, or the 
racter or their profusion. Six shops in Holywell Street and threg 
in Wych Street at the present moment exhibit books and pictures, 
and filthy wares of all unspeakable kinds, in the most open 
and without the slightest attempt at disguise or concealment, We 
are not saying a single word about other and more insidious 
in which the sale of obscene books is promoted, but only of 
public offences, and direct violations of the law, in the mogt 
crowded streets. We speak of what is going on in the most publig 
thoroughfares of London—that is, of a state of things open, pal- 

able, and undeniable, which anybody may prove, an nh 3 
involves the clearest offences against the plainest law, and mi 
be put a stop to in a single day; but which, as a matter of fact, the 
police take no notice of. And in the simplest language we ask 
why this is so, and who is responsible for the neglect ? 

gain—on the zoth of August, 1867,an Act was passed for the 

regulation of sundry matters connected with the security and 
decency of the streets of London. This Act has been some five or 
six months in operation. One of its clauses provides that, under 
a penalty, “no picture, print, board, placard, or notice, except in 
such form and manner as may be approved by the Commissioners 
of Police, shall, by way of announcement, be carried or distributed 
in any street by any — riding in any vehicle, or on horseb 
or being on foot ;” this does not apply to the sale of newpapers, 
This law seems to be plain enough; its object was avowed, and 
is notorious. It was meant not only to stop advertising vans and 
monster bills generally, but to give the Commissioners of Police 
authority to suppress and prohibit announcements likely to injure 
morality. Now, as a matter of fact, for the last six months 
placards and advertisements of a publication called the Confessional 
Unmasked, which has been convicted of being obscene and filthy, 
have been exhibited in the most open place in London—Trafalgar 
Square—and the pamphlet itself has been publicly sold there, “If 
at this moment it is not on sale in the streets, two other publica- 
tions—the Awful Disclosures of Sister Lucy, and Hogan’s Auricular 
Confession and Nunneries—areplacarded and sold publicly in Trafal- 
gar Square, both which works emanate from the Protestant Electoral 
Union, which also publishes the Confessional Unmasked. 'These two 
publications contain the advertisements of the Confessional Un- 
masked, One of them embodies the same sort of dirty controversy as 
the Confessional Unmasked, and to the circulation of books of this 
sort, and the lectures with which they are connected, the Man- 
chester and Ashton riots and Murphyism are distinctly to be 
traced. These are the facts, from which we conclude either 
that the Secretary of State and Sir Richard Mayne have ascertained 
that the Police Act of 1867 does not apply, as it was intended to 
apply, to this class of advertisements and placards and works, 
which, besides being indecent, are calculated, as experience shows, 
to exasperate religious acrimony and to insult religious convic- 
tions, and so to produce a breach of the peace; or else that the Act 
does apply to them, and that, in its words, these particular placards 


regard to private liberty, anything can be done to check public | have been submitted to and “ approved by the Commissioner of 
disorder, and to prevent the open exhibition of motives and in- | Police”; or lastly, that Sir Richard Mayne has, as he certainly 


centives to crime; and next, there is the practical question 


whether such safeguards and protections to decency and general | 
order as the Inglish law has provided are enforced and carried | 


out by those who are the official guardians of decency and order! 
We are not desirous to write a sensational article, or to talk 
with a didactic smirk that mischievous talk about vice which, in 
exposing its hideousness, dwells with something of a lingering 
leer on its congenial nastiness. Rather we would ask attention 
to certain indisputable facts of experience, and we only intend 
to refer to general principles of public policy which are of the 
broadest kind, and inseparable from civilization as understood in 
every European State. In this country we have a whole body 
of legislation, — with unanimous assent, and directed to 
secure public decency; not with a view of inculcating moral 
virtues by Act of Parliament, but for the security of the subject ; 
not so much to punish vice as to prevent crime. It was not 
for the purpose of punishing obscenity that Lord Campbell’s Act 
was passed, but because the sale of indecent books not only 
corrupted private morals, but led indirectly to breaches of public 
peace and order. The London theatres are regulated, and im- 
proper plays and exhibitions are prohibited in which vice and 
violence are glorified, because such spectacles directly encourage 
and suggest the commission of crime, Private libels are punished, 
not because they are an offence against the Christian law of 
charity, but because they tend to a breach of the peace. It is for 
our own interest, far more than from any duties that bind us to 
correct or amend our sinful brother’s character, that we entrust 
the police with large powers. Bearing in mind this principle, and 
only looking at their incidence on the general security of life and 
property, we propose to call attention to certain flagrant public 
abuses. Purposely we argue the matter on the lowest grounds, 
Everybody has heard of Lord Campbell’s Act, and is quite 
familiar with its object. Occasionally, in spasmodic contor- 
tions of vitality, the police enforce it; and wherever and when- 
ever it is appealed to, it answers its purpose. But its action is 
intermittent ; a long period of rest follows an explosion of zeal. 
Just now this Act is, as far as London goes, a letter. Holy- 
well Street literature is not only a phrase, but a very visible 
and palpable fact of the day. At the present moment the dung- 
hill is in full heat, seething and steaming with all its old pesti- 
lential fume. It requires but a short walk, and a brief glance at 


has, had his attention called to that public offence in the most 
public place of London, and that he has thought proper to do 
nothing. In each and every case, if the law does not apply—or, 
if applying, Sir Richard Mayne has either legalized the public 
sale of the Confessional Unmasked, or has not thought proper to 
enforce the law against it and its kindred nastinesses—a serious 
and interesting question arises, which, however, for the present 
we leave as we find it. 

Again, with reference to this same Police Act of 1867. It 
was generally thought that it applied, among other public abuses, 
to those so-called Anatomical Sects which are a peculi 
disgrace to London, and the existence of which in Paris would 
not be tolerated for an instant; and unless our memory de- 
ceives us, in one instance, at the complaint of the autho- 
rities of King’s College, one of these filthy dens existing last 
year in the Strand was actually suppressed by the police. As 
a matter of fact, two of the most public streets in London— 
Tichborne Street at the end of Regent Street, and Oxford Street 
—are polluted by these Museums. We are not going to de- 
scribe these dens of filthiness and obscenity, because we have 
never been in them. But we have before us the synopsis of the 
Museum and of the lectures distributed gratuitously to passengers 
in the streets, and we have also the handbook to the Museum, 
“gratis to visitors.” It is enough to say that no words can ade- 
quately describe these abominations, and no language can be too 
strong to denounce the cruel and mischievous gone which 
are embodied in the advertisements of the filthy quacks who 
in this way prey upon the terrors of their victims, who may 
be counted by thousands. That is to say, advertisements 
which the Act was passed to prohibit are openly and notoriously 
circulated in the streets of London. We are not disposed to 
waste our time by enlarging on what is so notorious, but here 
is this abominable system at work with the most undisg 
publicity in the very centre of London, and in the fullest tide of 
notoriety. If it is all right and legal, and if there is no law 
which can touch these Anatomical Museums, the Secretary of 
State incurs every day fresh responsibility so long as he does not 
attempt to put a stop to the abomination, which would disgrace “i 
in the eyes of the lowest savages; or, if these institutions #0 
these advertisements are illegal, what are we to say of the 
Commissioner ot Police? The law has been able to regulate the 
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night-houses, the law has reduced the Haymarket to some faint 
roach to decency; is the law powerless to check a public 
ce and scandal to which the open exhibition of hetairism in 
our streets, bad as that is, is as nothing ? 

Still referring to this last Police Act, we are aware that its pro- 
visions do “not apply to the sale of newspapers.” If not, why 
not? Because it is supposed that there are other modes of prevent- 
ing the open sale and advertisement of so-called newspapers which 
offend ainst public decency and order. This being so, we are 
led to ask whether a publication called the Illustrated Police News 
is beyond the reach of the law of England? This is a weekly 

plication, of which the sale is immense ; and the slightest inquiry 
will satisfy the most incredulous as to its nature, and its results on 

blic morality and decency. In every little street and at ever 
ittle shop in London, and in all our large towns and cities, this 
hideous broadside is to be seen, Its specialty is to give a huge, 
coarse, flaunting woodcut of the popular crimes of the day. All the 
murders, violent robberies, criminal assaults, and deeds of blood 
are illustrated in the form which is most attractive to the youthful 
intelligence ; and, as example is more efficacious than precept, the 
theory and practice of murder and burglary are made familiar by 
this edifying guide to the gallows. The recent murderous assaults 
in the City by mere boys have been distinctly traced to infernal 
literature of this class; and as the Lord Chamberlain has, with a 
due regard to public morality, revived the edifying drama of 
Oliver Twist, three London theatres at once and during the present 
week—namely, the Queen’s, the Victoria, and the Effingham—pre- 
sent the Artful Dodger and Mr. Sykes for the instruction and im- 
vement in crime of Drury Lane, the New Cut, and Whitechapel 
respectively. London, south, east, and west, is thus impartially 
and liberally provided with the spectacle of crime presented on 
the stage in that very form which is most enticing to the classes 
who want no incentives to deeds of violence; and while a por- 
tion of the London theatre fulfils this noble purpose of cor- 
rupting the taste and depraving the imagination in public, it has 
alles in the London press who do their parallel work in the 
ivate recommendation of murder and obscenity. The taste 
‘or blood and beastliness is stimulated with an impartial con- 
tempt for all decency, and the last number of the Illustrated 
Pohce News, besides two stimulating portraitures of the murders 
at Dover and in Seething Lane, contains twenty-two advertise- 
ments of quack doctors and mediciners, and the addresses in full 
of purveyors of merchandize of which the titles are sufficiently 
tive—“ Secret Packs of Cards with French Figures ; Pretty 
French Girls, highly coloured,” &c.; to say nothing of announce- 
ments of penny editions of Blueskin, Black Bess, Turpin, Jack 
Sheppard, and other tales of the highwaymen. This sort of 
thing requires no tail-lashing or piling up tall talk, after the 
fashion of one of our contemporaries, the value of whose sermons 
on some of these subjects is slightly modified by the cha- 
tacter of too many of its advertisements; but we may be per- 
mitted to remark in the tamest language that, if the art of 
government were not, as it is, almost lost in this country, it 
would be a noble task for the Legislature to attempt, while pre- 
serving the true liberties of the press in general, and of newspapers 
in particular, to check publications of which, if we were to charac- 
terize them only as demoralizing and obscene, we should be almost 
peaking in terms of eulogy. No doubt the day has gone by 

r establishing a censorship of the press, and public manners and 

blic taste, if they are influenced by the press, influence the press. 
there would be no room for immoral and licentious publications 
were there no love of immorality and licentiousness, But to say 
this, and to acknowledge, as we must do, that it is chimerical to. 
think of suppressing the literature of the slums and the brothel, is 
not shegellat inconsistent with our claim that these publications 
should at any rate be dealt with as the law, and not a very severe 
law, directs. 

Last of all, we must offer one word on the curious anomalies of 
the law which permits or authorizes such control as we possess over 
pits decency. The law gives to a State official, the Lord Cham- 

rlain, an antiquated and not very practical power of regulating the 
theatres; but music-halls are only liable to the ordinary regulation 
of the police, which at the best is uncertain, capricious, and unin- 
telligible. It is not true to say, generally,that in Paris these things 
are done better than they are in London. Lascivious songs are 
permitted in France which would not be tolerated in London; on 
the other hand, the London Alhambra, which affects to be a very 
artistic place, exhibits every night a dance, the cancan, which even 
Parisian license has prohibited. Paris has, or had, its Thérése ; 
we have our and Paris’s own Finette. It is six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. But the curious thing is that while our 
censors of plays might, only they don't, banish Oliver Twist from 
the theatres, they would, only they cannot, restrain the Great 
Vances and the Jolly Nashes of the music-halls. The music- 
halls, and their entertainments, are not so much a matter of 
Police as of public taste. The golden youth of London shops 
and London counting-houses must have the amusements which 
Suit its education and intelligence. The “Chickaleary Cove,” 
and “Champagne Charlie,” and those charming idyls which 
celebrate the liberal loves of ideal barmaids and the venal 
tharms of street-walkers, are, as they deserve to be, favourites 
With the music-halls. Carrion is the only food for buzz-flies. 
We may, however, express a hope that what may, in the great 
economy of things, be suitable to one form of animal life, the 
coarse and vulgar taste of the Cockney man about town, should 


many of them, somewhat over familiar with the dress, the manners, 
and the decorations of the demi-monde, our young gentlemen are 
rather too apt to rival, in bearing, tastes, and amusements, the 
frequenters of music-halls. It may be, and we trust that it 
is, a scanual, though it is vouched for by the “artist” himself, 
that “Jolly Nash” had the honour of singing “ Racketty Jack” 
and the “ Horseflesh Banquet” before the Prince of Wales. If 
this, or anything like this, suits the taste of those who call them- 
selves -patricians, we may look back with something like admi- 
ration to the days when young men of birth and education were 
at any rate men, though they called themselves, a century ago 
Mohawks, or three-bottle men, or rejoiced in the names of 
Corinthians and Bloods in the later Georgian era. Whatever our 
grandfathers and fathers were, they did not cultivate the sordid 
Vices and the stupid vulgarity and the dull emasculated profli 

of the present ot music-ha]l. Whatever public indecency 
was of old, ‘it was never so coarse or so debasing or so widely 
spread or so flaunting and impudent as at the present moment. 


FENCING. 


MID the general and increasin ularity of athletic sports 
A in England it is remarkable aot om ns of them, which 
was formerly the most esteemed of all, has shown the faintest 
symptoms of vitality. La science du trés-bel, trés-noble, tres-honor- 
able et puissant exvercice des armes, as it is styled in one of the 
earliest treatises on the subject, has fallen on evil days, and 
the display of any enthusiasm for an art which our great- 
grandfathers considered as one of the highest accomplishments 
of a gentleman would probably be now considered, at least in a 
civilian, to betoken an eccentricity of character, or possibly a 
somewhat vulgar taste. Yet fencing is one of the most useful 
bodily exercises that ever were devised, and it is a mental exercise 
besides. To fence well requires ingenuity in devising and con- 
cealing = of attack, close watchfulness of an adversary’s play, 
and skill and readiness in penetrating and defeating his plans, and 
taking advantage of every false movement. ‘The terms of the 
fencing-school are still used to describe purely mental conflicts, 
even by writers who hardly understand them. Fencing is more- 
over an essentially gentlemanly amusement. Indeed it is in some 
sort a method of instruction in politeness, for many relics of the 
formal courtesy of bygone times still linger in the fencing- 
school. The grave and elaborate movements of the salute which 
precedes a fencing “assault” are a quaint reminiscence of the 
days when the art of making a bow was taught “ in five motions, 
for the use of persons of quality only.” 

In the French army the art of fencing has always been dili- 
gently cultivated, and our own military authorities have of late 
rather awkwardly encouraged it. In 1864 they set forth a small 
pamphlet for the use of Instructors in the army. Two publica- 
tions intended for the same purpose had previously - +s 
One was a complete and elaborate exposition of the art by Mr. 
George Chapman, the Honorary Secretary of the London Fencing 
Club, and one of the most skilful amateurs in Europe. The 
other was a small pamphlet by M. Pierre Prevost, a distinguished 
French professor ot fencing, who has been for a long time settled 
in England. The Horse Guards, however, thought tit to entrust 
the preparation of the official work to a gentleman of high repu- 
tation as a teacher of gymnastics proper, but unknown in the 
fencing world. The work, when it appeared, certainly possessed 
the quality of novelty, but the theories of Bishop Colenso himself 
did not produce a greater commotion among the orthodox than 
one or two of the instructions contained in this system of fencing 
awakened among the votaries of that art. 

The entertainment which is now designated by the translated 
title of “ Assault of Arms” was introduced into [Lngland about 
the middle of the last century. Our forefathers were content 
with the humbler title of a “fencing-match,” but this is hardly 
comprehensive enough to include the displays of boxing, bayonet, 
dumb-bell, and sword feats, which are now generally included. 
The art of fencing in England was at a very low ebb when, rather 
more than a century ago, a gentleman of Leghorn, Signor Dominico 
Angelo Malevolti Tremamondo, arrived in England from Paris, 
whither he had been sent by his father to see the world before 
entering upon a commercial life. A skilful swordsman, an expert 
horseman, and of singularly graceful and handsome presence, what 
befell him may be easily surmised. He was shortly married to an 
English lady, and, establishing himself in London as a Professor of 
Fencing and Equitation, he founded the school of arms known as 
Angelo’s, which still exists in St. James’s Street, and which he 
raised to a rivalry in reputation with the first schools on the Con- 
tinent. Fencing matches became frequent and fashionable enter- 
tainments. Foreigners of distinction in the art were invited to 
these displays, and as many of them settled in England, and mono- 
polized the Court patronage, the grumbling among the English 
brethren uf the sword was, as may be supposed, considerable. The 
founder of Angelo’s school was also the author of an elaborate 
treatise upon the ari of fencing, copiously illustrated. The fi 
of this book are still referred to asa stan of grace wherever that 
quality is considered valuabic in fencing; and if the plate which 
exhibits “la position pour la garde en quarte et le coup de 
quaite ” be compared with the position of the “longe,” as given 
at page 11 of the authorized book of instruction now used in the 
Bnitish army, it will be seen that there is a right way and a wrong 
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things. The old treatises on fencing deserve perusal for the quaint 
solemnity of their precepts and the endless minuteness of their 
rules. One of the most curious passages of the book before us 
0 be described as important to gentlemen about to proceed to 
Italy. It explains how to deal with an assailant who comes upon 
one at night, according to the custom of the country, with a dark 
lanthorn and a sword. The beautiful series of caea, showing 
positions infinitely various, and all elegant, were for the most part 
the work of an engraver named Ryland, who afterwards applied 
his singular talent for his art to a less worthy purpose. Hither 
this series of engravings or some other was finished by Ryland 


cellent, is deficient in the science of attack with the bayonet, ang 
failed to bring out the real power of the weapon in his contest 
with so skilful a swordsman as Shury. But his defence was good 
and quick, and a cavalry soldier can hardly be expected to be 
quite at home with the peculiar weapon of the infantry. Those 
who remember the terrific force of the bayonet attack when it js 
wielded by a thorough master of the weapon will acknowl 

that, with equal skill in the combatants, the chances are fearf; y 
against the swordsman. If we wished to see the power of this 
weapon properly displayed, we should place it in hands which had 
grown familiar with the use of it in the Foot Guards. The play of 


while under sentence of death for forgery, being respited for this | bayonet against bayonet is highly interesting, but is very seldom 
purpose in order that he might leave some provision for his | exhibited at public assaults. 


ily. 

The founder of Angelo’s school of arms died in 1802, in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age. He retained his bodily and mental 
owers so fully to the last that he continued to give lessons in 
fencing till a few days before his death. His son and grandson 


| said a tasteful, gallows, 


successively almost equalled him in length of days. Another proof | 
that the master of the sword can defend himself against the scythe | 
_kerchief. The bar of lead was well and cleanly cut by the same 


of Time is furnished by M. Léon Gillemand, who has been long 
known as one of the most accomplished maitres d’armes in London, 
and who served in the French army at the battle of Waterloo. 
It may be inferred from this fact that M. Gillemand is older than 
the present century, but those persons who saw him for the first 
time at an assault of arms given by himself at Willis’s Rooms, 
last week, would infer that he was a dozen years younger. 
M. Gillemand may boast that he has seen both the sublime and 
the ridiculous in war; for he shared the ruin of the First I’rench 
Empire, and he shared also the first abortive attempt at establish- 
ing the Second. He followed the eagle of one Napoleon at 


Waterloo, and he would have followed the eagle of another | 


Napoleon at Boulogne, but, unfortunately, that noble bird 
winged its unerring flight in the direction of a sausage-shop. 
The story goes that M. Gillemand, having joined the present 
Emperor when he made his burlesque expedition from this 
country to France, was oflered by the grateful Prince the 
a of a commissioned officer, but chose that of sergeant. In 
umility he found safety, for when the Prince’s followers became 
risoners all below the rank of officers were discharged, after a 
few days’ detention. From that time M. Gillemand has engaged 
only in the mimic warfare of the fencing-room. The assault of 
arms at Willis’s Rooms was arranged for the last public appearance 
of M. Gillemand, and the first of M. Simon, one of the most 


expert fencers of the modern school, who will occupy the post | 


which was long held by M.Gillemand at the London Fencing 
Club. M. Simon is a soldier of the Crimea. Having waited till 
he was tired for promotion in the French army, he quitted it and 
turned fencing-master. The principal performers were assisted 
by other masters of fencing, by non-commissioned officers of 
the household cavalry, and by Mr. Harrison, who delights to call 
himself “ professor” and “ the strongest man in the world.” The 
programme comprised assaults with rapiers, foils, sabres, sticks, 
and sabre against bayonet, boxing, and the usual feats with the 
sword. The reputation of M. Simon raised great expectations of 
his assault with Mr. Waite, which should have been one of the most 
interesting encounters of the afternoon. M. Simon had the advan- 
tage of youth and agility, to which the superior strength and reach of 
his opponent might be considered as equivalent. Unfortunately, the 
fencing was spoiled by over-anxiety on the part of each performer 
to get the better of the other. Each combatant was too wary to 
risk any but the simplest movements of attack and defence, which 
soon became monotonous from repetition. ‘The play, though 
often wonderfully close and good, as frequently degenerated into 
a mere scramble for hits, and an interchange of thrusts which 
would have been fatal to both in areal encounter. The grand 
maxim of the art, which Moliére has formularized in the words 
donner et ne pas recevoir, was entirely disregarded. The match 
with rapiers between M. Gillemand and Mr. Shury was close, 
rapid, and graceful, and showed in strong contrast the superiority 
of the older style of fencing in elegance of movement and position. 
To those who remember the fencing of these masters a score of 
years since, their recent display may have lacked something of 
former vigour, but it was still a most interesting and varied illus- 
tration of the resources of the art. The weapons used were the 
triangular duelling swords generally, but incorrectly, termed 
“rapiers” in England. The light, rigid Biscayan blade or small 
sword is of later date than the rapier, which was a cutting as 
well as a thrusting weapon; and the whole scheme of modern 
small-sword play is based upon the use of the triangular 
blade, although in practice quadrangular foil blades are used, 
on account of their greater facility of manufacture and con- 
sequent cheapness. ut the increased neatness and accuracy 
of the play with the actual sword-blade is so remarkable as 
to strike the most inexperienced spectators, and these weapons 
are very commonly used in the fencing-schools of Paris. If a 
serious occasion should arise, the buttons are broken off and 
the points are sharpened, when all is ready for the duel—at 
least as far as the necessary tools are concerned. <A. (econ de 
duel is given by the professor, who takes a sharp weapon, while 
the aspirant is provided with a buttoned one. The experience 
gained in thus facing an unbated point is supposed to produce a 
greater degree of coolness and steadiness in the pupil—when he 
sy used to it. The contest of sabre against bayonet between 

r. Shury and Private Otterway of the 2nd Life Guards was less 
satisfactory. Otterway, whose stick-play and boxing were ex- 


Of the feats with the sword little need be said, except that 
they were of the usual kind. The sheep was divided at a blow. 
being suspended for the purpose from a neat, and we had almost 

i Corporal-Major Cornish, of the First 
Life Guards, whose nonchalance and absence of parade contrasted 
strongly with the elaboration which the great professor of strength, 
Harrison, bestowed upon the feats with the apple and hand- 


hand, Cornish’s. These tricks have very little to do with swords- 
manship; but if the principles which they illustrate could be 
concisely explained, they would possess a much greater interest 
for the public, who, as it is, are simply spectators of a wanton 
destruction of property without the least idea of what is intended 
to be shown by it. Each feat ought to exhibit a different method 
of using the weapon. For instance, the cutting an apple upon the 
naked hand without injuring the flesh depends for its success 
upon the cut being given without the slightest drawing or oblique 
motion of the blade. It is possible, by direct pressure, to indent 
the skin considerably with the edge of a sharp razor without 
cutting the flesh, but this is a branch of study which the in- 
experienced public is strongly enjoined to avoid. The portion of 
these entertainments most attractive to the spectators is, un- 
doubtedly, the boxing and single-stick, in which, whatever be 
our appreciation of the skill displayed, the result is at least un- 
mistakeable. The thin lines of steel used in foil play have 
a motion too rapid for the unpractised eye to follow. The 
hits are too slight and sharp to be easily noticed, and even the 
slower movements of a contest with sabres give the effect rather 
of a juggler’s dexterity than of the nearest imitation which can 
be safely attempted of a deadly combat. But the impression pro- 
duced by the fracture of a stout ash stick on the palpitating ribs 
of a Life Guardsman is conclusive, at least as to the reality of the 
conflict ; and the most indifferent spectator, when he hears the 
thud which accompanies the blow, or dodges to avoid the flying 
fragments of the stick, will be stirred with the spirit of the lines 
in Hudibras :— 
For when he stabs or beats out’s brains, 
The devil’s in it if he feigns. 
Still more of enthusiasm is excited by the contest with nature’s 
own weapons, however encased with horsehair and leather. Is 
there an Englishman who can witness a boxing match without 
being conscious of the existence of an undeveloped faculty in his 
fists, which he has unaccountably neglected to improve? And 
when, after a vigorous counter-hit or sharply-contested rally, the 
face of the foe emerges from the scuffle, what words can picture 
its expression? The determined stereotyped smile which is 
demanded by the etiquette of the Ring remains, although wo- 
fully disarranged. The owner's efforts to preserve the amiable 
expression of his features unchanged causes them to assume @ 
ghastly grin 
As who should smile, and smile in such a sort, 
As if he mocked himself to smile at anything. 

But the skilful and good-tempered bout with the gloves between 
Mr. Blake and Private Otterway was far from any unpleasant 
disturbance, temporary or permanent, of countenance, and well 
deserved the applause which it received, especially from the 
ladies. The stick play by Waite and Cornish was particularly 
good. Waite in handling stick or sabre loses the stiflness of 
manner which clings to his foil-play, and it is no disparagement 
to him to say that his performances savour rather of the Life 
Guardsman which he was than of the fencing-master which 
he is. For style in fencing we should rather look to M. Gille- 
mand, and for force and quickness to M. Simon. The chief honours 
of the assault belonged to these soldiers of Waterloo and the 
Crimea, the old glory and young glory of the fencing schools. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 
MS; BEALES and Mr. Potter, after a protracted hybernation, 


have aroused themselves with the spring weather into @ 
new life. St. James’s Hall has during the last fortnight opened its 
impartial saloons to fervid orators of very opposite sentiments, and 
the stationary echoes have repeated with generous equanimity the 
glowing periods of bishops and demagogues, or rather of dema- 
gogues clerical and lay. From either side the people are appealed 
to; the Bishop of Oxford has been provoked into declaiming & 
No-Popery harangue, and for once Mr. Beales is on the same side, 
with a rattling appeal to the latent Puritanism of the British 
mind, which is not dead and scarcely sleepeth. The fine weather 
has also renewed out-of-door eloquence, and on Wednesday night 
the much-suflering lions of Charing Gross were startled by the 
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return of Mr, Potter and Colonel Dickson to the scene of their 
ear’s triumphs. Merely as bystanders, we should say that 
meetings of this surt were not very likely to revive the credit of 
the Leaguers ; and whatever view we take of the political crisis, it 
js not likely to be solved by the sort of appeal against Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government which was urged in Trafalgar Square. Mr. Potter 
lays it down ony that for the present Government to continue 
in office for a week after the late majorities on the Irish Church 
uestion is unconstitutional. The phrase is a convenient and 
elastic one, for in Mr. Potter's mouth to violate the Constitution 
only means what Mr. Potter dislikes. It is constitutional prac- 
tice for a beaten Minister either to dissolve Parliament or to 
resign; but, according to Mr. Potter, the alternative of dissolution 
js unconstitutional. A broad formula of this sort saves trouble, 
and the working-man must not be encouraged by his leaders to 
enter on the thorny ground of the qualifications and limitations 
which in practice conceal or encumber a hasty generalization. 
The dispute between Mr. Disraeli and the = is not 
about a Minister’s abstract right to dissolve, which the Oppo- 
sition does not deny, though Mr. Potter does, but as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which he avails himself of this 
rivilege or duty or ego of office. Mr, Gladstone says, or 
we may suppose that he says, for his utterances on the subject are 
hazy, that it is so plain to common sense that the expectation 
of the constituencies reversing the verdict of the House of 
Commons is chimerical and illusory, that Mr. Disraeli’s promised 
or threatened dissolution has no real ground of confidence or hope 
on which to support itself. This is intelligible, but it is by no 
means Mr. Potter's doctrine. Mr. Potter says that in no case ought 
a Minister to retain oflice when he is beaten in the House of 
Commons. To refer Mr. Potter to history is superfluous; for Mr. 
Potter would say that he is one of those choice spirits whose sub- 
lime function is to make history and precedents, not to be taught 
by them, still less to follow them. One would have thought, too, 
dat « Parliament elected by household and lodger franchise—a 
Parliament the constitution of which was dictated by Mr. Potter 
and Mr. Beales—would be an authority more precious in the eyes 
of the League and the working-man than the old, moribund, effete, 
and worn-out institution, the creature and representative of the dis- 
ed middle-classes, which now holds office in Westminster. Mr. 
otter ought to have confidence in the Parliament of the Future, 
and in that Parliament alone. He ought to be anxious to reserve 
for it the Irish Church question and every other question. The 
Leaguers, however, seem to be very cool about the Parliament 
whose existence will be due to themselves, and somehow their 
nt enthusiasm for the existing Parliament does not seem to 
argue very great confidence in, or enthusiasm for, the first-born of 
the Revolution. Surely Mr. Potter might'sce that if the present 
Parliament, elected as it has been, is so worthy of confidence, and 
if its voice, as exhibited in the late majorities, is so trustworthy, 
it was not worth while to change it. Mr. Disraeli appeals to the 
new and Reformed Parliament, to the joint creation of himself 
and Mr. Potter; and a higher compliment could scarcely be paid 
to it by anticipation than Mr. Disraeli’s offer to commit to it every 
new act of legislation. It is only Mr. Potter and his friends who 
seem to distrust and to discredit it. 

There is another point of view in which we think Mr. Disraeli 
understands the principles of the Radicals better than the Radicals 
themselves. Mr. Disraeli objects to the capacity of the present 
Parliament to deal with the Irish Church, because the present 
Parliament was not elected with the case of the Irish Church 

ially and formally in view. This objection must proceed on 

e doctrine that the House of Commons is only a body of dele- 
= sent up to Westminster, not to deliberate on affairs of State, 

t to register political conclusions dictated out of doors, or rather 
on the hustings. And, in entire harmony with this reading of 
the Constitution, Mr. Disraeli says that the new Parliament will 
meet fully instructed on this single and particular issue, and there- 
fore its decision will be final and satisfactory. This, anyhow, is poli- 
tical teaching which ought to be acceptable to the Reform League 
and the Working Men’s Association. This is the true Ameri- 
can platform, and is simple democratic doctrine. It means that 
Parliament is a body of delegates, and nothing else. We hold it, 
therefore, to be especially ungrateful in Mr. Potter and Mr. Beales 
to be so very rancorous and spiteful against the present Ministry, 
seeing that at least in these two important matters—in his prefer- 
ence for the incoming and Reformed Parliament over the present 
oligarchical Parliament, and in his theory that the House of 
Commons ought to consist of the delegates, and nothing else than 
delegates, of the constituencies—Mr. Disraeli is quite as advanced 
a Reformer as Mr. Potter himself. 

There is another aspect of these popular meetings which shows 
—at least if we are to take the League’s present sentiments as 
signs of what we may expect—that the old religious bigotry is, 
after all, not very unlikely to be revived in an exaggerated form 
by those who are to succeed to power. Whatever we may think 
of the proposed measure for dealing with the question of Irish 
teligion, it is not the statesman’s remedy. Simply to disendow 
and to disestablish the Protestant [stablishment is an unscientific 
and unstatesmanlike policy. It is a mere coarse, rude, haphazard, 
unprincipled policy, or rather lack of policy. Pitt, the present 

wt] Grey, the present Earl Russell, have all recommended a very 
different measure for Ireland from Mr. Gladstone's. They have ail 
seen that the principle of a State reigion might be preserved 
while they were anxious to get rid of Protestant ascendancy. 
To endow and to establish the Roman Church in Ireland, 


to make Romanism the Church of Ireland, as Presbyterianism 
is the Church of Scotland and Anglicanism is the Church 
of England, has been the settled object of all our great 
statesmen, This policy is constructive and positive; Mr. 
Gladstone’s remedy is simply negative and destructive. Its 
vice is that it will let loose two hostile religious parties, free 
from any control, and with unlimited powers to inflame each other 
into a state of chronic faction fights in the polluted name of 
religion. A good many thinkers believe that the shadow of the 
Ireland of the future is already projected in such a state of things 
as we are witnessing at Ashton at the present moment. This 
seems to be what Mr. Beales admires. Of one thing he is quite 
certain, that he isa Church of England man, and his Church of 
Englandism is of the good old bigoted persecuting type. No 
peace with Rome. He is a Protestant of the Protestants; the 
yoke that our forefathers would not have he will not endure. If 
the Church of England has cast out “the old and true Puritan 
spirit,” that spirit was not dead in Mr. Beales. There is the good 
old ring of bigotry in this language. Mr. Beales may not have 
enough of history or of logic to know what the Puritan spirit was, 
or how it was carried out; but some of his hearers may not be 
indisposed, with the Puritan spirit, to combine a little of the 
Puritan practice. That practice was good solid persecution ; 
and when No Popery becomes a really living principle, as the 
Orange and Green factions at Ashton just now show, it does not 
content itself with barren howlings. Here, again, we think that 
the Leaguers and Recordites—for the Record uses precisely the 
same phrases about the Irish Church question—are ungrateful 
to their true allies. We hardly see how Mr. Beales’s doctrine 
differs from the Bishop of Oxford’s—language, let us say, for 
between his Lordship’s words and real opinions there is a very 
substantial difference. But neither the bishop nor the Leaguers 
choose to see that they are playing into each other’s hands. No 
Popery is a tool which cuts two ways. The Bishop of Oxford 
condescends to use it because on a single occasion he was howled 
at by an anti-Ritualist, careless that he was inflaming the same 
passions of the mob against Rome which Mr. Beales was equally 
anxious to stimulate against all Churches, endowed and esta- 
blished ; while, on the other hand, Mr. Gladstone, with an unfor- 
tunate effort after consistency, in giving up the Maynooth grant, 
surrenders the only hold and check against rampant Ultramon- 
tanism which the State of England possesses over an ignorant 
and ambitious and foreign clergy. Earl Russell has aban- 
doned, and Earl Grey can find no opportunity of recom- 
mending, that policy which they think best for Ireland. But 
that policy was sound; how sound, we are the more con- 
clk ie more we see and hear of Mr. Gladstone’s, and that of 
his advanced supporters. That in point of fact the traditionary 
policy of Pitt and all our leading statesmen is impracticable, we 
owe to that Protestant prejudice which Mr. Beales, in common 
with the Recordites, and—for this night only—the Bishop of 
Oxford, in his new character of alarmist, does his best to invoke. 
And the really curious thing about this last St. James’s Hall 
meeting and the Trafalgar Square meeting—and it is one which 
does not look well for the “ more earnest régime” which next year 
will bring with it—is, that Messrs. Beales and Potter and Mr. 
Disraeli, as far as principles are concerned, have so many points 
in common, 


MR. WHITWORTH’S SCHOLARSHIPS. 


R. WHITWORTH’S munificent foundation of 
scholarships of the yearly value cf one hundred pounds eac 
is the first practical recognition in this country of the growing 
importance of technical education. It is characteristic that it 
should come from private rather than public liberality. The work 
which in other countries is thought to deserve all the attention 
that the Government can bestow upon it, in England barely sup- 
lies a subject for an occasional Parliamentary conversation. 
Tn this particular case, however, we are not disposed to judge 
this indifference very harshly. No doubt the promotion of 
technical education is intimately connected with the maintenance 
of the industrial supremacy of England. That we have become 
what we are is chiefly owing to the unapproachable natural 
advantages enjoyed by this country, and perhaps this very fact 
has been one cause of the neglect which the other element in 
the result—human intelligence—has usually met with among us. 
We are now beginning to reap the consequences of this supine- 
ness. In the markets of the world we have played the part 
of the hare, until the foreign tortoise has slowly crept u 
ahead of us, and now threatens to beat us on the very grouni 
that we thought our own by right of immemorial prescription. 
But though such a catastrophe as this concerns more or less 
the country at large, and English manufacturers cannot suffer 
without the whole body politic suffering with them, the action 
of the State is rightly so far modelled on the Providential ty 
that it helps them that help themselves. The first losers by 
the present decline in the high character of English workman- 
ship ave the masters. It is they who would be the first gainers 
by improvement in this respect. And, consequently, it is to them 
that we naturally look for the first movements towards the neces- 
sary reforms. Hitherto it must be confessed we have looked in 
vain. ‘There have been complaints in abundance. ‘The dangers 
to be apprehended from foreign competition have certainly not been 
underrated; more probably they have been to a considerable ex- 
tent exaggerated. But those who have been most active in raising 
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the alarm have usually attributed the evil to other than the 
true causes, The explanation most often given of the fact that 
English manufactures no longer occupy their old place attributes 
the decline to Trades’-Unionism. This solution might be satis- 
factory enpugh if it were not that the alleged cause is equally in 
operation in other countries, without being followed by the same 
effect. If the prevalence of strikes in England, for instance, is 
driving the English ironmasters out of the foreign market, how is 
it that the rival whom they most profess to fear is Belgium, where, 
as we saw not very long since, strikes are also common? After all, 
what has happened might easily have been foretold. The manu- 
facturers of the Continent had to contend with us at a dis- 
advantage. The material conditions under which their trade is 
carried on are rarely so favourable as those under which English- 
men work. Consequently their only chance of competing with us 
was to improve the quality of the workman, so as to enable him to 
do his utmost with the machinery actually at his disposal. It was 
long before any result seemed to follow from this discipline, but at 
last it has met with its just reward. We have relied on an in- 
exhaustible supply of bone and sinew, and the raw material on 
which to employ them. The foreigner, unable to equal us in 
these respects, has turned his attention to the mind which directs 
rather than to the arm which obeys, and in the gradual improve- 
ment of the creative intelligence he has found compensation for 
our accidental superiority. ‘The education of the workman leaves 
its impress upon the work he executes, and if we are to regain our 
old superiority over—nay, if we are to continue to maintain an 
equality with—our Continental rivals, we must be content to 
follow in their track, and to take a lesson from their example. 

It is not in the amount of his liberality only that Mr. Whit- 
worth has challenged the imitation of employers throughout the 
country. The mode in which his gift is to be expended is as 
prudent as the gift itself is munificent. It is rare enough to find 
& man who is ready to devote to a public object the capital repre- 
sented by a yearly payment of 3,000/. It is rarer still to see so 
large a sum laid out in the way best of all calculated to answer 
the object of the donor. Mr. Whitworth would apparently have 
been doing a great service to the cause of technical education if 
he had founded a college for its promotion, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether the result would at all have corresponded with 
the sacrifice involved in effecting it. There are times when a 
supply of good teachers is educationally the one thing needful, 
when a whole population is eager for knowledge, and only lacks 
the opportunities to acquire it. There are other times when the 
deficiency is not so much in the teachers as in the learners, when 
the supply of the former is only kept down by the absence of « 
demand, when the real problem is how to create a class of vigor- 
ous and enthusiastic students. ‘Technical education is at present 
in the last-mentioned plight. Young men have been accustomed to 
view the theoretical and scientific side of their work as an element 
which tends to lead them away from practical business and sub- 
stantial success. Any time spent in study after they have once 
started in life has seemed to them, so far as regards its bearing 
upon their own ultimate prospects, to be merely time thrown 
away. When dealing with technical education we cannot afford 
to despise this feeling. It is not pure love of knowledge which 
leads men to industrial employments, and if they are to be induced 
to put more intelligence into such employments it must be made 
clear to them that they will gain by the result. The immediate 
effect of Mr. Whitworth’s foundation will be to give a positive 
money value to intellectuil as against mere manual proficiency. 
In this country, at all events, to do this is to do everything. Men 
will prolong the time of study with much more willingness when, 
by this means, they have a chance of gaining a hundred a year, 

an when they had only the remote and uncertain prospect of 

etting on the better for it in business at some future period. 
here are teachers enough to be found, if only they were secure 
of getting pupils, and the emulation excited by the annual con- 
tests for these scholarships will speedily quicken the demand 
which has hitherto existed in so languid and intermittent a form. 

The memorandum from the pen of Mr. Whitworth, which 
a ee in the Times of Tuesday, contains some extremely sen- 
sible suggestions. The first ten scholarships will be awarded in 
May, 1869, and the examination has been arranged with the view 
of making the competition “accessible, on fairly equal terms, 
to the student who combines some practice with his theory, 
and to the artisan who combines some technical knowledge 
with perfection of workmanship.” Some acquaintance with both 
classes of subjects will be required of every candidate, but 
this preliminary condition will be satisfied by reasonable pro- 
ficiency in elementary mathematics and mechanics, practical 
geometry and free-hand drawing, and by the power to use one or 
more of certain specified tools. Besides these indispensable sub- 
jects candidates will be examined in the higher mathematics, 
physics, and cheniistry, as well as in four prescribed handicrafts— 
smith’s work, turning, filing and fitting, and pattern-making and 
moulding. The maximum marks obtainable by the theoretical 
student and by the skilled workman will be about equal. By the 
latitude thus allowed in the choice of subjects cramming will be 
as far as possible prevented, and the arrangement of marks will 
encourage the candidate to aim rather at a thorough knowledge of 
some one branch, whether of science or art, than at a superticial 
familiarity with several. Above all, Mr. Whitworth’s scholarships 
will not be wasted on men who regard them simply as so much 
pay for a certain amount of work already done. They will be 
opportunities of training for the future, not merely prizes for 


the past. During the period for which the scholarship is 
the holder will be expected to devote himself to the “ satisfac. 
tory prosecution of the studies and the practice of mechanical 
engineering.” The student will have to state where he pro- 
poses to work, and it will rest with the Lord President of the 
Council to determine whether the place proposed is satisfactory, 
No rigid rule, however, will be laid down on this subject, the 
object of the founder being to allow as much latitude as is con. 
sistent with the ends of the endowment. “If the student wish 
to complete his general education instead of continuing his special 
scientific studies, he may be permitted to do so,” or he may go to 
such Universities or Colleges as afford scientific or technieal in- 
struction, or he may travel abroad. Al] that is essential is that his 
scheme of study shall be by the Lord President in the 
first instance, and that it shall be steadily pursued. This latter point 
will be ascertained - periodical reports made by the holder of the 
scholarship on the subjects of his special studies, and by such other 
tests as may be imposed by the Education Office. Mr. Whitworth 
is especially desirous that “the successful artisan should be en- 
couraged to study theory, and the successful competitor in theory 
should be aided in getting admission into machine-shops and other 
ractical establishments.” In this way the instruction received 
y the scholars will be directed to supplement the defects of their 
previous training. Mr. Whitworth further submits to the Com- 
mittee of Council whether “ honours, in the nature of degrees, might 
not be conferred by some competent authority on successful 
students each year, thus — a a of industry ana- 
logous to the existing faculties of divinity, law, and medicine,” 
He himself is of opinion “that such honours would be a 
incentive to exertion.” We are rather inclined to think that they 
would seriously interfere with the profitable employment of the 
scholar’s time. Any scheme of study designed to embrace a 
period of turee years must necessarily be broken up by the neces- 
sity of preparing for periodical examinations, and the student 
would be naturally led to confine his whole attention to those 
subjects which admitted of being effectively reproduced on paper 
in a given space of time. Education in general has suffered so 
much from the examination mania that it is important that this 
new branch of it should, if possible, be kept free from the in- 
fection. It only remains to say that Mr. Whitworth has not 
allowed the fund ultimately available for these scholarships to lie 
unused until the time when it can all be brought into operation. 
He has appropriated a part of it to the creation of sixty exhibi- 
tions of 25/. each to be held from now till April, 1869. Of th 
fifty are placed “at the absolute disposal” of certain educatio 
institutions, while the remaining ten are appropriated to the arti- 
sans of certain great towns. Every holder of an exhibition must 
undertake to compete for a scholarship in May, 1869. 


THE DOCKYARD FORTIFICATIONS. 


HE discussion last week on the fortifications in progress at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth lost most of its value from the 
unsatisfactory way in which several distinct questions, all more 
or less important, were mixed up in a single debate. ‘The point 
on which the division ultimately turned was a mere question of 
the practice of the House as to the sufficiency of the notice given 
by Mr. O’Beirne, and the result of the debate consequently de- 
pended on considerations wholly irrespective of granite and iron. 
Mr. O’Beirne had given notice that he intended to call attention 
to the fortifications, and to move a resolution, without in the least 
degree intimating that he desired to stop the works, and throw 
away the four or five millions already expended on them. It was 
not perhaps surprising that, under these circumstances, some twenty 
or thirty sleepy members (according to Mr. Osborne’s estimate) 
represented, or misrepresented, the House during the early part ot 
the debate, and there can be no question that the majority was 
right in declining to support a motion brought forward with so 
little intimation of its real character. Unfortunately, no detinite 
conclusion was arrived at even on the question of procedure, 
which was almost the only matter which influenced the vote. 
The Speaker, it is true, cast off his usual reticence, and entreated 
the House to declare its will as to the course to be pursued with 
respect to such notices in future. We gather from his statement 
that the notice, though it would have been irregular if intended 
to lead to a substantive motion, was not technically so in conse- 
quence of having been given as notice of an amendment to the 
motion that the Speaker do leave the chair. Considering that the 
most important motions are brought on in this form every Friday, 
the distinction, though doubtless quite in accordance with Par- 
liamentary usage, is palpably absurd, and the Speaker was fully 
justified in asking a direction from the House which would enable 
im to get rid of the anomaly. But the House did not think fit 
to give the slightest hint of its wishes, and a debate on an im- 
portant subject ultimately went off on a mere question of ewe 
dure, without even throwing a particle of light on the 
question of procedure itself. ' 

If this was an unsatisfactory conclusion, the absence of aut 
conclusion at all on the real points at issue was even less satl 
tory. The discussion showed that the malcontent section of the 
House included those who objected to fortifications altogether as 
useless and costly toys, and those who doubted whether the — 
now in construction were being executed upon sound designs, an 
with adequate skill. Mr. Osborne was, as usual, the leading 
champion of the total abstainers, and was ready, after two- 
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been expended, to abandon the defences for | are almost certain to condemn should be until such time 
of ich the Irom under ith Palos guidance, had voted | as the established ples of constructing defensive works shall 
ba 7,000,000. Mr. Osborne, being one of the thirty-nine have sunk a little into official minds. 


igi onents of a scheme approved in a large House—the 
few present members who could consistently question the ft MAJESTY’S OPERA. ” 
policy which almost all men of all parties had voted for. N to 
the of bavi tf out was to combine the two in one, at Covent Garden Theatre, with 
— throwing away two Mr. Mapleson to control the musical and stage departments, and a 
to agree. Anything may be proved by a dilemma founde the least dosizable thing in the 
bold assertion, and it was said that if we have complete command o 
the Channel we shall not want fortifications, and that if the enemy 
have now been open than six weeks; but, with a soli 
of is or that part exception, neither the production of anew work the of 
pow i iv d one has marked the proceedings at either. veral singers, 
of the Channel, which would enable an active enemy to destroy an old . > a, See 
cz mote of our dockyards, and so go, far to convert out howore, havo boon who claim notin ae sheet 
momentary weakness into permanent inferiority at sea. a i me  eadiciekimanakeiamidion 
“ul Mr contrary to was this year first in the 
service against a sudden raid is beyond all at 
i » i hich for field. Upon the house he has provi or him ; 
i- Lane, after the conflagration which left him houseless in the 
a whole reconnoitred it in vain, is evidence that forti- The “ enditorium’” presents 
whatever has occurred since the date of Lord Palmerston’s pro- the refine pp 
i invali i h expect ina fashionable theatre, and which is t onally indispens 
nal ble to Italian Opera. But, to eschew questions with which music 
then satisfied Parliament and the country. Our great arsenals able to Italian Op 7 \ rye meme 
», fr le force; and has nothing in common, the acoustical properties of Drury Lam 
ought to be safe, at any rate, from a dash by a hosti 
they cannot be made safe unless they are provided with the diffrence 
means of meeting the attack of a hostile fleet, and defending a point of the po e. 7 nese ee 
y inst Her Majesty’s Opera and Her Majesty’s Theatre is in the ing. 
themselves against the approaches of a force suddenly landed in ya 7 OS eee 
ir nei i gaged, while the same 
their neighbourhood to take them in the rear. The fact that ships } a 
and guns have, since 1860, increased in about an equal ratio their orches . e oe ee aE cmt 
defensive and offensive strength in no way affects the question, supportthem. The 3 gu ~ porns 
‘i ing i se i f the estimated. His orchestra is now almost as renowned as 
except by rendering a corresponding increase in the power 
ssi ; vould not be which, at the rival theatre, obeys the ene I 
posed forts a necessity. Portsmouth unfortified woul 1 1 
lads and Costa, while his chorus, ered from all parts pe, 
any the safer because she would be attacked by ironc 
600-pounders, instead of by wooden ships armed with 68-pounder notorio ~ ee ee ee 
smooth-bores. The reason for building the forts still is, as it over to Mr. . = > | 
always was, unanswerable, and the ouly question of interest at and indefatigable, he thoroug y, ep be 
the present ‘day whether, the plans for their construction and pon, ‘Seer 
armament are up to the mark. d nm t Ardi seces~ 
Upon this we cannot think that the explanations offered sion the many years 
“tt will not ta e long to review the history of Her Majesty’s 
that iron plates over granite backing could not stand powd Se a a. Tho activity of tee 
and shot ; and at a later period, but still before anything definite Opera since eginn 
had been arranged as to the construction of the dockyard forts, management under circums trying may 
targets were built up at Shoeburyness with a om, no leas 
hick The ory it failed to La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Linda, Rigoletto, 
i ially, spli : ite backing i ‘idelio, Norma, La Gazza Ladra, and the Huguenots. For every 
the iron materially, split and crushed the granite backing into Fidelio, 2 a, 
fragm Avi i is experi jov f these, new music, properties, costumes, and scenery h 
ents; and having gained this experience, the Government 
i 1 i y thatevery one has been c vee | 
proceeded forthwith to direct plans to be prepared for constructing 
the forts of granite with an iron facing. As if the absurdity brought out, an y } < 
i i ’ hat an extraordinary degree of energy has been ex 
of this step were not suflicient, the officers entrusted with be allowed t 
the design determined to set at nought another well understood | hibited. tage-p 
result of experiment. It had been ascertained that a given thick-_ Theatre that 
ness of iron lost half its value as a defence against shot if the W. Beverley ready and able ay ory hand 
concentrated in a single plate ; and in defiance of this pr 
shields for the forts were designed on the laminated plan. No to complain o — aring ee se ane 
trial was needed to prove either that stone would fail as a backing | the Italian Opera. Gorgeous scenic display e bee 
to iron plates, or that a group of several plates was weaker than a and at Mr. 8 
single of iron of But Po thing of restric attem 
same faulty principle had actually been sent to Ma = : 
Gibraltar, the Government affected to treat what was really a | Se: 
| hi ld be no excuse for devoting another sentence to so 
though a pledge was wrung by Lord Elcho from the Government But this woul jd rege. a 
to have an honest trial of their capabilities. By this time every- | hackneyed an opera as Lucrezia, or rmance —- 
body, including the designers, hed bow satisfied that the original 
plan would not do, and the targets prepared for testing were 
sequently made vastly stronger than the forts were originally — fogiee 
the the whe tenor of some renown in his day. One-and-twenty live ago 
if the ie A more especially as Edgardo in Lucia di Connois- 
from i admitting certain vigorous qualities in the new-comer, 
i j i iginal is d. Hi t appearance amoung us took 
on on the subject, the worst vice of the ori plan is | and eee that af Signee Gasdeni) | bet be 
not abandoned. Solid iron may perhaps be substituted for a March, 1347 (the same year as a 
inated structure, but we are still offered the same sort of | was in tly, where he 
structure of iron backed by granite, which was demolished some 8 39 
years ago with the utmost facility. And it is not clear that the 0 ty 
Work upon the forts themselves has not been continued, since the at Her } ajesty 
experiments to which we have referred, on a plan adapted | 
to a system of armament by means of iron plates imm tok 
ately on a stone backing. _It is quite certain that a fort so con on he 
structed will crumble to pieces under the first heavy cannonade Lind ont as Alice in Robert te ‘Diable, 
Which it may be exposed ; and though we have no hesitation when we 
b stio he Pollio; but that failed to re-establish him in 
Seem to be wisdom in the suggestion that the outlay of mon he essa L 3 bu L 
upon that part of the work which experiments shortly to be tried | public opinion; and in 1848 his name was not to be found in the 
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prospectus of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Twenty-one years have 
elapsed, and Signor Fraschini, who has been able to maintain a kind 
of reputation on the Continent as a representative of the music 
of Verdi, returns to us with the same qualities, the same defects, 
and a voice much impaired by time. If he did not greatly please 
in 1847, if is not surprising that he should not greatly please in 
1868 ; and for the credit and consistency of our musical press, it 
is but fair to add that the criticisms on Signor Fraschini at the 

resent moment differ in no material respect from the criticisms 

ublished when he first was heard. In short, he has made little 
impression at Her Majesty’s Opera; and the most that can be said 
in his favour is that he is an energetic declaimer. As Manrico 
in Jl Trovatore, as the Duke in Rivoletto, and as Pollio in Norma, 
he has been appraised at precisely the same value. But, if we are 
not misinformed, his engagement is nearly fulfilled, and his place 
will shortly be filled by Signor Mongini—another “ robust tenor,” 
who, with faults that no competent judge can fail to perceive, is 
by many degrees Signor Fraschini’s superior. 

Luwcrexia Borgia was successively followed up by Semiramide 
and the urbiere, with Madlle. Tietjens as and 
Madame Trebelli as Rosina; the other in either instance, if 
we except the Arsace of Madame Trebelli—not equal to the 
Arsaces we remember, from Brambilla to Alboni, but still the best 
of its day, and, for a French Arsace, by no means unacceptable— 
Leing indifferently filled. The first excitement of the season was 
created by the persistently vilified Traviata, in which Madlle. 
Clara Louise Kellogg, the young American singer of whom we had 
occasion to Se so favourably last winter, made her re- 
appearance. Madlle. Kellogg has eminent gifts that may in time 
Pp ace her in the foremost position. She is, before all, dramatic, and 

er singing lends itself as readily as unmusical speech might do to 
the business of the scene. Her voice, though a powerful and 
genuine soprano, is somewhat difficult to manage, not being 
naturally flexible; but we are mistaken if its young and spirited 
possessor does not succeed, through sheer force of perseverance, in 
completely subduing it to her will. The public were rejoiced to 
listen to Madlle. Kellogg again, and the 7raviata was once more 
unanimously greeted for her sake. Verdi's peccant opera 
(after one performance of his now, under any circumstances, no 
matter how played, scarcely endurable Trovatore) was followed by 
Linda di Chamouni, a work in which Donizetti, who was nothing 
if not Italian, eagerly but fruitlessly strove to make himself tant 
soit peu German, The dullest and most laboured of all the many 
operas of Donizetti are those composed for Vienna and—allowing 
for the charming fifth act of Za Favorita—those composed for the 
Grand Opera in Paris. His Llistr d’ Amore, Don Fes, and 
Fille du Régiment are worth the whole of them put together. 
But the reproduction of Linda was welcome, if only on account 
of Madlle. Kellogg’s striking and impressive performance of the 
character of the ae about which we have only to reiterate 
the very high opinion already recorded. Linda has been followed 
in due order by Zigoletto and La Gazza Ladra. In both of these 
Madlle. Kellogg was heard for the first time in England, and in 
Rigoletto, at any rate, her success may be pronounced unequivocal. 
Hitherto the character of Gilda, the Jester’s unhappy daughter, 
has been made a simple vehicle for singing. With Madame Bosio 
this was essentially the case; but Madame Bosio made up for 
her indifference to dramatic expression by executing the music in 
a manner to rival which was comparatively hopeless. Madlle. 
Kellogg does not precisely sing the music as Madame Bosio used 
to sing it, although she sings it for the most part extremely well; 
but she represents Gilda to us as a creature of flesh and blood, in 
whom we are involuntarily compelled to take a deeper interest 
than we could possibly take in a mere nightingale, however en- 
chantingly mellifluous its tones. To have accomplished this is 
much to the credit of Madlle. Kellogg; for none can deny that 
Gilda, on our stage at least, has been not much more in reality 
than a seemingly unconscious utterer of sweet sounds. Ninetta, 
in La Gazza Ladra—for the revival of which racy example of the 
Italian style of half a century back, the only novelty with which 
we have hitherto been favoured, we must thank the American 
prima donna—is a far more difficult task, both in a dramatic and a 
musical sense. The music belongs to a school now gone by; 
while to act the character as it should be acted demands a sacrifice 
to nature of what is called “ effect,” such as is rarely condescended 
to in our time. Say what we please about the old French 
melodrama of La Pie Voleuse (by Daubigny and Laigniez), it 
is a simple and touching story, simply and touchingly narrated ; 
and Ninetta is @ character the faithful interpretation of which 
exacts histrionic powers of no mean order. Since Malibran and 
Malibran’s legitimate successor, Giulia Grisi, we have had few 
Ninettas worth recalling. By far the best, not forgetting Madame 
Penco, was Madlle. Adeiina Patti, who only played the part during 
one season ; after which, for reasons unknown, the opera was never 
brought out again at Covent Garden, Madlle. Kellogg has been 
perhaps a little too used to the operas of Verdi, where “ eflects” 
are easily produced by fits and starts—more or less musical, as 
the case may be. In the earlier operas of Rossini—and La Gazza 
Ladra was brought out at Milan in 1817—there is nothing of the 
kind. Consisting mainly of legitimate vocal phrases, they demand 
legitimate vocal execution. Further schooling, however, in such 
music—or we are greatly in error—would make Madlle. Kellogg a 
thorough mistress of it, as further experience in the delineation of 
characters simply natural would widen her sphere of histrionic 
attainment; for her intelligence is remarkuble, and her second 


| _ In the last three operas named—Linda, Rigoletto, and La Gazg 

Ladra—it has been agreeable to note the progress made in a ye 

important department of his art by an English singer who for 
‘some time has fairly held the position of foremost baritone jn 
_ Italian opera. We mean, of course, Mr. Santley. This gentle. 
/man, even while singing almost as well as he does now, wag 
_ about as poor an actor as ever trod the lyric stage—as poor as 
Mario when he first appeared, as poor as Rubini to the very end 
of his career. But very recently Mr. Santley has advanced in g 
wonderful manner, of which his various assumptions of Rigoletto, 
Antonio (Linda’s father), and Ferdinando (Ninetta’s father) may 
be cited as examples. No eg in the Gazza Ladra, excepting 
that of Pippo, by Madlle. Trebelli, was more than tolerably repre- 
sented. Signor Bettini scarcely does justice to the music of 
Ninetta’s soldier-lover, while Signor Foli makes absolutely nothing 
of the character of the Podesta. This young American, who 
promised so well, should strive more earnestly to deserve the 
general acceptance he has met with. Lablache did not become 
the Lablache we all remember by listlessly contenting himself 
with his first-won laurels. His motto was “ xcelsior !””—and he 
acted up to it. On the whole, indeed, although charmed to listen 
once more to the ever fresh melodies of La Gazza Ladra, we were 
no means entirely satisfied with its performance. Skipping Fidelio— 
in which Madlle. Tietjens, the only possible Leonora, was feebl 
supported by Signor Bettini, who has no idea of the music of Flo- 
restan, and by Signor Foli, whose Rocco is wanting in dramatic life, 
and which, but for the Pizarro of Mr. Santley, the Marcellina of 
Madlle. Sinico, the Jacquino of Mr. C, Lyall (a singular improve-. 
ment on the Jacquino of last year), and the admirably trained 
orchestra and chorus of Signor Arditi, would have fared ill ; skip- 
ping also Le Nozze di Figaro—of the very effective representation 
of which, with Mdlles, Tietjens and Sinico as the Countess and 
Susanna, Mr. Santley as the Count, and Signor Gassier as Figaro, 
we spoke at length last season, and which still labours under the dis- 
advantage of a contralto in the livel — of Cherubino (altho 
that contralto is now Madlle. Trebe i, vice Madame de Meric-' 
Lablache), again necessitating the transposition of the most beau- 
tiful of beautiful songs; and skipping Norma, which Madlle. : 
Tietjens, with laudable ambition, will persist in keeping alive, 
although no one would eae! regret to miss it for the next ten: 

ears—we come to Madlle. Christine Nilsson, the brilliant star of. 
ast season, and likely to shine with no less lustre during the: 
resent. The young, gifted, and prepossessing Swedish songstress 
as up to this time attempted no fresh character. She has again 
presented us with her retined and elegant impersonation of the’ 
luckless “Traviata,” and again with her no less refined and: 
elegant impersonation of the at first adventurous, afterwards 
love-struck Lady Henriette (Martha), in both of which she has 
renewed her successes of last year. Lovelier soprano tones 
than those of Madlle. Nilsson never issued from the throat of a 
sweet singer; and that she is one of the sweetest of sweet 
singers we need hardly insist. But Violetta and Martha, even 
wearing the features and assuming the voice of Madlle. Nilsson, 
cannot charm for ever; and every one of Madlle. Nilsson’s 
admirers must have been enchanted the other night to see and 
hear her as Mozart’s Donna Elvira, singing the music, too, as 
she did in the finest performance of the masterpiece of Italian 
opera that has been heard for many a day—a performance in 
which Madlle. Tietjens (Donna Anna), Madlle. Keilogg (Zerlina, 
a Zerlina reminding us, more than any other, of Charlotte in: 
Le Festin de Pierre—Moliére’s Zerlina), Mr. Santley (Don: 
Giovanni), Herr Rokitansky (Leporello—a Leporello with a 
genuine bass voice), Signor Bettini (a mild Don Ottavio), and’ 
Signor Foli (the Commendatore) took part. It may seem unjust 
to Madlle. Sinico, the hitherto very excellent Elvira, to be ousted 
from her place by Madlle. Nilsson, and unjust to Signor Gassier, 
a no less competent Don Giovanni, to be thrust aside by Mr. 
Santley ; but few will deny that in either instance the change 
was for the better. Madlle. Nilsson’s presence ensures us another 
performance no less attractive, in the Nozze di Figaro, with herself 
as Cherubino (which will enable us to hear Mozart’s delightful 
songs in the proper keys)—Madlle. Kellogg being cast for Susanna, 
and the other characters as before. In every respect the arrival 
of the fair and gracious Scandinavian is a happy event for 
Mr. Mapleson and his supporters. It is a pity that the opere of 
Hamlet should be so laboriously heavy as to render its production 
here unadvisable, and the publishers so fastidious that they will 
not allow the one scene to be represented in which Madlle. Nilsson, 
as Ophelia, has been driving all Paris wild. Some consolation, 
however, may be derived from the fact that, in default of Hamlet, 
we are promised a revival of Auber’s Gustave IIL, with Madlle. 
Nilsson as Oscar (the page), and new music by the greatest 
of French composers, expressly written for her. This, and the 
magnificent Medea of Cherubini, are far more pleasant things to 
look forward to than the threatened production of Herr Richard’ 
Wagner's Lohengrin—the first approved example of the “ Music of 
the Iuture”’—which is a conspicuous feature in the prospectus of 
Her Majesty’s Opera. 

Altogether, notwithstanding the quasi-failure, only the other 
night, of a new tenor, Signor Ferensi, “from the Imperial Opera 
at Vienna,” in what, on the whole, was a somewhat indifferent per- 
formance of the Huguenots, Mr. Mapleson may be congratulated 
on the progress he has made, and the spirit with which he has- 
faced the difficulties that beset him. 


= of Ninetta was ulready a noticeable advance upon her 


In our next number we shall speak of the Royal Italian Opera. 
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KIRK’S CHARLES THE BOLD.* 


. KIRK seems to us to have used the five years which 
Mave elapsed since the publication of his first two volumes ¢ 
to advantage. He has improved as a writer. There are still some 

i in language, and some unaccountable slips of careless- 
ness. But he is less inclined to take liberties with English, and 
h there is still a tendency to heighten effect by florid 
touches, and to indulge in flings of doubtful irony and sarcasm, his 
taste in these matters is more manly and sober. He tells his story 
with r directness and strength of arrangement and con- 
nexion. And the work bears the marks more than ever of careful 
and honest labour. The Swiss archives, it appears, are full of 
iginal materials relating to the war with Burgundy, much of 
which has been published in the collections of historical docu- 
ments in which Switzerland is not behind the rest of the world. 
These Mr. Kirk has used, but he has besides explored manuscript 
sources for himself, and among his chief and most important au- 
thorities are the original German and Latin letter-books of the 
Government of Berne, with the corrections, erasures, and inter- 
lineations of the day, to which he refers on almost every page. He 
has also examined the collections, now become accessible, of the 
despatches of the Venetian and Milanese agents. Where he seems 
least strong in regard to contemporary evidence is in his references 
to French papers. It does not appear that he has explored in the 
French libraries as he has done among the Swiss. But the Swiss 
records contain the most important portion of the evidence 
wanted. They throw as much Tight on the policy of Louis as on 
that of the Confederates. 

And in this portion of the work, as Mr. Kirk has treated his 
A Louis and the Swiss Confederates are really the principals, 
and Charles occupies but a subordinate place. That is to say, he 
is the person whose destruction is the object and governing pur- 
pose of a great and successful alliance, carried out through diffi- 
culties and risks with unflinching craft, energy, and resolution on 
the part of the allies; and the schemes and bargainings and arts 
of the destroyers occupy the foreground of the narrative, while the 
share of Charles himself in it sinks for the most part from its 
first prominence into that which belongs to a passive and hope- 
lessly defensive attitude. All through this third volume Charles 
appears as the object of unprovoked and unrelenting attack from 
the terrible Swiss, to whom he had done no wrong nor given any 
cause for fear. His ambitious schemes, which alarmed Europe, 
are almost put out of sight and taken to be at an end, and he is 
fighting, not for empire, but desperately for very life. Such a 
way of representing the matter is borne out by the facts of the 
moment, but it is apt to leave an impression in Charles's favour 
which is not quite the fair one. To look at the Swiss war by 
itself, without connexion with Charles’s previous career and 
actions, is as partial a way of considering it as it would be to 
regard Napoleon’s defence of France in 1814, or even his German 
campaign of Leipsic, without reference to the antecedents of the 
Russian war and the Imperial tyranny over Europe. When a 
man’s pride, cruelty, and wild desires of aggrandizement have 
thoroughly alarmed the world, and infused force and the deter- 
mination to have done with him into formidable leagues, the 
advantages which his enemies thke of him, their unscrupulous and 
implacable activity, and possibly the heroism and dignity of his 
resistance to hard conditions and terrible odds, ought not to make 
the historian forget that he is relating the course, not merely of a 
great fall, but of a just retribution. 

Mr. Kirk writes of the three chief subjects of his history with 
an undisguised mixture cof feelings. He dislikes and condemns 
the cause of which Charles was the representative, and certainly 
he does not conceal Charles's personal faults; but he gives 
him credit for more sagacity and statesmanship than has been 
usually allowed him, and he cannot keep back the sympathy 
which naturally arises for a man who suflers what, it may : he 
has brought on himself and perhaps deserves, yet who suflers it at 
the hands of those towards whom at least he is guiltless. Mr. 
Kirk, himself a man of the present, and hating the selfish stu- 
pidity and brutality of medieval feudalism, yet regards Charles per- 
sonally with the admiration which people cannot help feeling tor 
high spirit and gallantry, and with the compassion with which he 
would regard a grand and magnificent gentleman, noble in temper 
and lofty in his thoughts, who is outwitted and brought to the 
ene y cheating money-lenders and low attorneys. Indeed, 

is respect for Charles as a gentleman inclines him to judge too 
favourably of Charles’s honour and his intelligence. Charles was 
one of those high and chivalrous people who can yet on occasion 
do the most dishonourable things without remorse. And his 
statesmanship consisted in conceiving vast and imposing schemes, 
for which his position gave him the greatest advantages, without 
having the patience either to think out his plans or prepare the 
means, and without the self-control and temper to inspire con- 
fidence, and to attach to himself supporters like the great com- 
munities of the Netherlands, or Ministers like Commines. Europe 
has suffered as well as gained by the consolidation of France, 
which was the triumph of Louis. If Charles had founded his 


* The History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By John Foster 
Kirk. Vol. TU, ee John Murray. 1868, 


t See Saturday Review, December 26, 1863. 


projected Middle Kingdom, it would probably have been, in spirit 
and policy, but another Austria, squeezed up between Germany 
f lly appreciates Louis’ ul; and 
. Kirk fu i is’s utter mae ousness 
personal wevthheention, his want of all — of character and 
real greatness of purpose. But in his y policy, —— 
prompted by selfishness and carried on by craft and treachery, he 
sees the winning game of modern ideas of Government against 
the decaying cause of feudal anarchy; and he watches, with a 
mixture of amusement and admiration, the King’s humour, his 
indifference to all that dazzles the vulgar, his resolute courage, 
the fruit of strong reason and clear insight rather than of tem- 
perament, and his uncontrollable sallies of delight and triumph 
when some very ticklish and critical stroke of cleverness had, after 
great risks, succeeded. The heroes of the volume are the Swiss; 
and of the part they played in bringing about the catastrophe, 
and shattering the beginni of a new “ Middle Kingdom” 
which, if it had come into existence, would have altered the map 
and the history of Europe, he makes as much account as any 
previous writer, and with the greater right of clearer and more 
exact knowledge. Of the astonishing apparition, in the midst of 
aristocratic Europe, not my | of Swiss valour and matchless 
superiority in the field, but of the robustness and public spirit of 
their democratic societies, of their tenacity of purpose and high 
temper, and their power of co-operation and joint action, he coke 
with the admiration which a republican might naturally feel for 
such early fruits of freedom; but his admiration is age by 
his sense of truth, which compels him to see in the Swiss a 
shameless greediness, a recklessness of justice and the rights of 
others, a daring readiness for intrigue and treachery, and a savage 
liking for butchery as well as war, which places the rough moun- 
taineers quite on a level with their more refined contemporaries of 
the turbulent cities or the feudal castles. 

Charles, as Mr. Kirk insists with great earnestness, had never 
done any harm to the Swiss who were the instruments of his 
ruin, and whose patriotism and gallantry in their struggle with 
him have been so loudly, and, as Mr. Kirk thinks, so lightly and 
thoughtlessly extolled. It is the object of his third volume to 
show in detail, and by the evidence of the Swiss themselves, that 
the ordinary romantic view of the glory of Granson and Morat is 
one of the most absurd of histori fallacies They were extra- 
ordinary and signal victories, but they were the victories of the 
side of wrong. He writes to lay bare this imposture. Charles, 
he maintains, was entirely guiltless as regards the Swiss Cantons, 
of which Berne was the leader. However threatening he might be 
to Germany and the Rhine, though even in this there was ex- 
aggeration, to the Eight Cantons he had done nothing to alarm or 
provoke them. He had been their friend, and had shown no 
signs of changing. It was they who altered, and became the 
aggressors. And the history of their ssion was that the 
were bought and hired by Louis XI. to do his work against his 
dreaded neighbour. Louis XI. intrigued and bargained with the 
chiefs of Berne; and in return for subsidies of French gold, they 
undertook to pick a quarrel with Charles, to commit their con- 
federates to it, and to keep it up as long as Louis paid the stipu- 
lated sum, of which the 5 tate. part went to Berne, and of that 
the largest part to the popular leaders of Berne. Charles’s part 
in the war was purely defensive. Wantonly attacked on his 
frontier in the Jura, attacked in the territory of his ally the 
Duchess of Savoy, his invasion of Switzerland was only his 
answer to the devastating and ferocious inroads of neighbours to 
whom he knew that he had given no cause of complaint, and 
whom we know to have been in the pay of his deadly enemy. 
When the Swiss had astonished the world by their t 
victories on their own soil, and had hunted Charles to death 
before Nancy, they were able, on the strength of their unquestion- 
able success, to persuade the world into a belief also of the good- 
ness of their cause. Mr. Kirk leaves them the praise of their 
extraordinary daring and skill. But he utterly refuses them the 
merit of anything else that gives lustre to victory. The men upon 
whose spears the chivalry of Burgundy was broken were the 
greedy and merciless fighters in a quarrel for which they cared 
nothing, the tools of a few cold-blooded wire-pullers at Berne, 
who traded in the blood of their countrymen, and did as much as 
Louis XI. was willmg to pay for. Granson and Morat are very 
different from Morgarten and Sempach. They were the first 
steps in that career of mere warfare and alliances which made 
the Swiss name a byword for everything that was brave and every- 
thing that was venal; which, according to a computation made ir 
1715, had up to that time cost Switzerland, in the service of 
Frauce alone, 700,000 lives, and had brought in, as their price, 
1,140,863,623 francs; which till lately exhausted the country, 
and retarded its progress and civilization ; and which, even now 
that it is stopped, has left its demoralizing efiects on the population 
of the Cantons :— 

Explicitly denying that their own territory had been an object of aggres- 
sion, never alleging any provocation of whatever nature received by them- 
selves, never intimating any belief that the rights or the honour of the 
Confederacy had been involved in the origin of the contest ; they, on the 
contrary, lost no opportunity of proclaiming that they had entered the 
arena in support of a cause with which as a nation they had no direct or 

rsonal concern. There was, however, an app t discrepancy in their 
statements, both as to the motives by which they had been swayed and as to 
the party for whom they appeared as champions. In their public manifesto, 
and on certain convenient occasions, they set forth, as their grounds of 
action, the summons addressed to them by the head of the Empire, their 
alliance with Austria, and their obligations as an integral part of the 
German race and Confederation. But in their more private, more frequent, 
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and more emphatic communications with the head of a different race and 
nation, with Louis XI. of France, they averred that it was at his request 
and on his behalf that they had taken up arms, that they had yielded to the 
persuasions and the promises of his ambassadors, and that, without the 


pledges and thus given, they would not have been willing, never 
could have been induced, to embark in a war against the Duke of 
Burgundy. 


To reconcile these statements, it is n to recollect that the treaty 
with Austria, which had reminded the Swiss of their allegiance to the 
Empire and furnished them with a pretext for their proceedings, was itself 
a contrivance of the French King, one of a long series of mancuvres all 
conducted with the same object, and through the same agency. Entered into 
with reluctance by most of the Cantons, by scarcely more than one of them 
with a hostile design against the Burgundian prince, it had lacked the inherent 
force to accomplish of itself the purpose with which it had been devised. 
During several months, while Alsace was a scene of hostilities, the Swiss 
remained passive. ‘Their participation began at the moment when they had 
consented to another alliance, a closer and more confidential alliance than 
they had formed with Austria or with any other State—an alliance, namely, 
with Louis himself; one which had, it is true, no affiance with their 
national sentiments or policy, but which acted directly upon their instincts 
as a people and their interests as individuals, diffusing its effects through 
every quarter of their country and over all their subsequent history. 

Unless these facts be entirely dismissed from iderati unless mere 
theory be substituted for a recital of facts—we must conclude that the war 
had its real origin, not in the complications in which Charles had recently 
become involved with certain of the German States and with the Empire 
itself, but in his old and ceaseless rivalry with the King of France. That 
the Swiss were to some extent imbued with the feeling of German nationality 
is true. This was one of the springs touched upon, and it no doubt operated 
to deceive some and to enable others to deceive themselves, But it was not 
their pathies with the German race, nor their fidelity to the Empire, 
that led them to tear up their ancient treaties, and so fall upon their oldest 
ally. Nay, that feeling was soon found to be antagonistic to the new policy 
they had adopted. The German sentiment, in the degree to which it pre- 
vailed, proved a hinderance to the prosecution of the war ; and in proportion 
as the war was prosecuted the German sentiment was weakened. In every 
phase of the contest, and in all its results, we shall find confirmation of what 
we learn from the evidence in the case and from the avowals of the parties— 
namely, that it was undertaken at the instigation of France, for the interest 
of France, and in the pay of France. . 


This charge, it seems to us, Mr. Kirk fully makes out; and he 
makes it out from the contemporary correspondence, which shows 
with the utmost clearness and simplicity what were the motives 
and proceedings of the Swiss, and their relations to the King of 
France. Berne was the leading State of the Confederation, and 
it was with Berne that Louis’s intrigues were carried on. Louis 
bought Berne and its leaders; and Berne took care of the other 
Cantons. French gold, indeed, was necessary for them all; the 
system of pensions, which makes such a fi in all the trans- 
actions between the King and his allies, and which was the main- 
spring of the war, extended through the Confederation. But 

erne was = at a very different rate from the Forest Cantons ; 
and the leaders of Berne, who were the managers and agents with 
Louis, at a very different rate from the common citizens :— 


It was commonly understood that the gold sent by Louis amounted to 

thirty thousand francs—equal to a million and a half at the present valua- 
tion. ‘Ten thousand ~~ > to Austria, but were stopped by Berne for the 
promised wages of the soldiers in the Héricourt expedition—Sigismund’s 
“intentions not being doubted,” and his quittance being demanded and 
given. ‘The remainder was assigned in eq! rtions to the Eight Cantons 
with Freyburg and Solothurn. In the opel | letters authorizing this dis- 
bursement, its object was stated to be * the maintenance of the Swiss in the 
service of the King in his wars and otherwise,” and the payments were made 
continuable “so long as they should be so engaged in his service.” Berne, 
expressing the same idea in different language, gave a general receipt for 
the whole amount, as intended “ to meet the expenses which the Confederates 
had incurred, or might incur, in doing the pleasure of the said King.” But 
these twenty thousand francs were not all which the liberal Louis designed 
for “ servants” who were so regardful of his “ pleasure.” Those who had 
borne the heat and burden of the day were engaged—as Berne had taken 
care to remind him—at a very different rate from the labourers for an hour. 
He had sent, therefore, another twenty thousand francs, leaving the distri- 
bution to Diesbach and Favre, by whom a schedule was drawn up, and pre- 
faced with the statement that this was a matter “ not requiring to be made 
public, but to be kept secret.” Of this sum six thousand francs were assigned 
to Berne, three thousand to Lucerne, two thousand to Zurich ; to the other 
Cantons and the two allies, nothing. Nine thousand were thus left for par- 
ticular individuals, and of this residue all but the merest trifle was absorbed 
by citizens of Berne and Lucerne, chiefly by those of the former State. The 
two Diesbachs and Jost von Silinen received one thousand francs each ; 
Scharnachthal and a brother of Silinen, four hundred ; less conspicuous per- 
sons, sums ranging from two hundred down to twenty francs. All these 
sums were granted in the form of yearly “ ions.” One, of three hun- 
dred and sixty francs, was designed for Adrian von Bubenberg ; but it had 
been forgotten to ask previously whether he would accept it. Before 
pocketing their allowance the Council of Berne repealed the regulation 
under which the statute against bribes was read yearly at the opening of 
their proceedings. For this act we cannot but commend them. When a 
new god is to be set over the altar, it is but decent that the liturgy be 
changed, 
Thus two influences were at work in Switzerland. In Berne, the 
leader of the Confederation, the most influential State, and the 
one most in contact with the Powers of the world without, 
the war had its origin in the violent and unscrupulous use of 
an opportunity for making money, and increasing the consequence 
of the State, by contracting for a war to be carried on by the Swiss 
for the objects of the King of France. In the other Cantons 
the love of fighting, the hope of ae the sense of force, 
the attraction of pensions, were combi 


ined in various proportions 
with a nobler motive, the strong and deep sense of brotherhood 
between the little democracies, which gave the crafty intriguers of 
Berne such an advantage in working upon the sympathies of their 
ruder brethren, and which made an appeal in the hour of apparent 
danger irresistible. Berne had often some trouble to keep its 
allies up to the mark. They liked fighting, plunder, and pensions; 
but they cared nothing for schemes of policy or for the objects 


which made Berne so inveterate in urging on the war; and when 
the mw had been sufficiently done, and the pensions were 
behind their time, it required much patience and skill to pacify 
the — and stimulate the reluctant. But Beme, with its 
Diesbachs and Jost von Silinen and Scharnachthal, was equal to 
the task 

Thus the Swiss people, which had so long held princes at arm’s 
refusing to become entangled in their alliances or their pag og 80 
widely departed from its traditional principles as to consent to be henceforth 
“ maintained in the service” of a foreign monarch. 

And this, we are told, was commendable on their part, or, at the least, 
justifiable and politic. Their independence, it is said, was threatened, 
resolving to anticipate the danger they foresaw, they wisely accepted the 
aid that was offered in the form in which it was needed. 

How far such representations accord with the facts, every reader of the 
preceding has the means of judging for himself. There had been, on 
the part of the Swiss, no manifestation of jealousy or hostility towards the 
Duke of Burgundy that did not emanate from Berne, Why Berne had 
laboured to create such an enmity a from its own acknowledgments, 
Even now its efforts to spread this feeling had been utterly fruitless. It had 
secured the adoption of the treaty with France, but it had not succeeded in 
exciting any popular hatred of Burgundy. It had prevailed over the op- 
position of the other Cantons, in part by appealing to the same base motives 
which had influenced itself, in part by the employment of artifices and by 
working upon that spirit of unity and mutual concession which had always 
been a conspicuous virtue of the Swiss character. But it had long since 
abandoned as hopeless the attempt to excite unfounded apprehensions, 
Bugbears had no place in the Swiss imagination. They had none in that 
of Sion itself. Intimations of danger from the “triple alliance” were 
received by the Council of that State with characteristic and befitting scorn. 
“ A handful of Swiss,” they replied, “ is a match for an army. On our own 
soil, with our mountains behind us, we defy the world.” 


That the ruling motives with the Confederates were their Ger- 
man sympathies and their treaty with Austria Mr. Kirk refuses to 
believe, ra the very good reason that what the Germans called 
on them to do they steadily declined. They would not join the 
Imperial army ; they would not help Basel and Strasburg, and the 
defenders of Alsace. Berne itself was the first to make excuses 
for not co-operating with the Germans. The energy which it 
directed was reserved for another war, made, not for German, but 
for French objects :— 


It was agreed in the Diet that the Emperor ought not to be treated with 
disrespect ; that honourable means should be sought for evading compliance 
with his oppressive request. An Embassy might be sent, explanations 
offered, a promise given to take the subject into further consideration. In 
this manner, it was suggested by Berne, the matter might be protracted 
until the occasion had passed. ‘I'wo or three Cantons, though strongly dis- 
inclined, would consent to go if the majority were so minded, and provided 
the Emperor would pay them for their trouble. The majority voted 
emphatically to stay at home. It included those Cantons in which, if any- 
where, the German sentiment had a real existence. But there Was a 
difference—as the Swiss, at least, could see—between being Germans and 
being Imperialists. They instinctively discerned, what the correspondence 
of the time reveals, that the Austrian Emperor still looked upon them with 
the same eyes as ever. “ Let him confirm our liberties!” said Unterwalden, 
and others echoed the cry ; “ until he does so, we are not bound to help or to 
obey him.” ‘ b 

* 


In all this we do not consider the Swiss as chargeable with duplicity, 
except in so far as double speaking and double acting were necessary results 
of the position in which they were placed. That position they themselves 
had accurately defined. They had entered into the war as the auxiliaries of 
Austria, but at the instance and for the benefit of France. Therefore, the 
real measure of their assistance must be, not the necessities of the Emperor 
or of Sigismund, but the condition of their ent with Louis. Let us 
look, then, at the treaty, now finally ratified, and try to understand its 
precise meaning and import. 

As we have before said, the treaty did not bind the Swiss to prosecute a 
war against Burgundy. It provided only that, in the event of their becoming 
involved in such a war, the King was to join in it, and that, if they were 
menaced with an attack, he should come to their assistance, unless, ind 
he were prevented by some immediate danger at home, in which contingency 
—hardly to be apprehended—he was to pay a forfeit of eighty thousand 


Their agreement with Louis was one ostensibly for mutual help. 
Each was to move when the other was in danger. But this was 
not what Louis meant; and though it was what the more distant 
and less well informed of the Cantons understood, it was not what 
Louis’s pensioners at Berne meant either :— 


What could be safer than such an arrangement? The Swiss were not 
going to bear the brunt of the conflict, to take upon themselves the risks and 
the charges. If ever the harassed enemy should turn upon them, Louis 
would interpose to secure them against harm. But they had yet to fathom 
the policy of the man with whom they were dealing. ‘They were not com- 
monly aware that, in addition to the general retainer, he was paying 4 
special retainer, of equal amount, of which the larger portion went to Berne, 
while most of the Cantons received not a fraction of it. His immediate 
object had been gained when the Swiss consented to become auxiliaries in 
the war. His profounder design, that of converting them into principals, 
slipping out of his own engagements, throwing upon them the burdens and 
the dangers, was to be effected by the operation of those additional ts 
which “ did not require to be made public, but to be kept secret.” It was 
the “ duty ” of Berne to render the Swiss “ more amenable to His Majesty, 
to spi assurances of his “ entire good faith,” to “keep alive the practice 
against the Duke of Burgundy,” and to urge its Confederates forwards by 
“the road in which it had first led them.” J Se 

For the accomplishment of this object the main resource lay in that spirit 
of concord and mutual helpfulness on which Berne had already drawn so 
freely and effectually. Let danger hover over one community, an the others 
would fly to its support. An indirect aid would spring out of the craving 
for booty and the readiness for adventure which were also among the 
national characteristics, and which Berne had recently taken pains to foster. 


This view is not conjectural. The Council records of Berne, 
the letters and despatches of their leaders and of their agents 
with Louis, their communications with the other Cantons, are 
still extant; and Mr. Kirk refers to them, and quotes them in 
their rough German, at every step. They are better authorities 
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May 16, 1868.] 
even than the shrewd reports of the Italian ambassadors to 

masters at Venice and Milan, by which Mr. Kirk checks 
and confirms them. Read by the light of these records, the 
war of the Cantons against the Duke of Burgundy was not a 
war for the independence of Switzerland, but a series of per- 
fidious and horribly ferocious inroads, ultimately to further the 
objects of the crafty hirer of the Swiss spearmen, directly to 
pring the neighbouring territories—the Jura, Vaud, Lausanne, 
and other parts of Savoy—under the yoke of Berne and its Swiss 
confederates. It was a war of conquest, by which the limits 
of Switzerland were extended ; and, as a further result, the Swiss 
turned for centuries into a nation of foreign pensioners at home, 
and invincible mercenaries abroad. 

The military history of the last years of Charles’s rule is told at 
length, with clearness and spirit, and, as far as we can judge, with 
thorough knowledge. Mr. Kirk is fully sensible of the tragic 

ts of the war, and of its remarkable and thoroughly un- 
expected course. For it is difficult to conceive anything more 

ic than the unconsciousness of the tremendous power await- 
ing him, with which Charles marched to punish the aggressors 
who had dared to ravage his frontier, the paid mechanics and 
herdsmen of rude mountain republics, whom their needy and 
intriguing chiefs had stirred up against him, to serve the purposes 
of his cunning enemy at Paris. He thought himself, others 
thought him, as strong as ever he had been. He had foiled the 
Emperor, and, if only half successful himself, he had sent him 
back with a buffet not soon to be forgotten. He had completed 
the continuity of his own dominions by conquering Lorraine under 
the eyes and in the teeth of Louis. His army was as strong as 
it ever had been, and his military preparations were carefully 
made. When he descended the Jura, he led what was, in the 
eyes of all round him, the most formidable army in Europe ; the 
only army, indeed, of the time with anything of the professional 
spirit and organization which all armies were soon to find neces- 
sary. So he appeared for a while. Every one knew that the 
Swiss would fight well. In their mountains and defiles, taking 
the invaders at an advantage, they might strike a heavy blow. 
But to meet in the open field disciplined troops, superior num- 
bers, variety of arms—cavalry, field artillery, English archers— 
soldiers with temper as high as their own, and with a renowned 
leader like the Duke of Burgundy, seemed to all lookers-on a 
very hopeless effort. The meeting came, on ground chosen 
Charles. The course of an hour made it evident that 
Charles’s supposed strength, matched with the Swiss, was the 
most hollow of deceptions. Granson was no hard fought 
and dangerous victory, but the ready collapse, before resolution 
and strength, of an imposing show. Suddenly, to the wonder 
of all the world, Charles found that the military strength in 
which he had trusted, and which the world had feared, had 
simply vanished away. Naturally enough, in spite of the tre- 
mendous overthrow, he could not believe it; but Morat only 
repeated more emphatically the same proof. He woke, as one in a 
dream, from the dreadful and incredible surprise. There was 
little time for meeting the change. One shock followed quick on 
the track of the other. Almost before the world had realized the 
great reverse which had altered the position of one of its most 
dreaded potentates, Nancy had finished the work of ruin. The 
rapidity of the catastrophe was as extraordinary as its com- 
pleteness. 

Mr. Kirk’s details of the great battles are distinct, and his 
ee descriptions of the ground careful and interesting. 

hat strikes the reader of them is, that he does not explain suthi- 


ciently the character of the component parts of the ndian 


army. Granson and Morat appear to have been lost because 
Charles had no infantry of the slightest value for steadiness or 
vigour. He had Italian bands, from whose treachery he suffered 
at last ; he had a brilliant and gallant cavalry ; he had cannon, and 
light troops for skirmishers. It would have been worth while 
to make out, if it were possible, what was the composition 
and organization of his foot soldiers, who must have formed the 
bulk of the army, but were on all occasions so useless. It is 
difficult, however, to resist the conclusion that Charles himself 
was a poor general, and that, if he knew how to animate a cavalry 
charge, he did not know how to manage an army or repair a mistake 
or a disaster. The last scenes of this impressive history, the glee, 
and the mixture of cunning with shameless candour, the subtle 
play of amusement, anxiety, and grim hatred in Louis, the sinking 
deeper and deeper into confusion and hopelessness of his doomed 
antagonist, the horrors of the Swiss victories, are powerfully told. 
Perhaps Mr. Kirk allows himself sometimes to be carried away 
beyond the gravity of the historian into the sentiment and passion 
which properly belong to tragedy. But he may plead an excuse 
in the awful character of what he relates, and in his thorough 
comprehension of its significance, and his sympathy with its solemn 
and affecting vicissitudes. To the last, he is equal to the great 
demands of his task, and he keeps his hold on the attention of his 
readers with unfailing mastery over the story, and sustained 
ability in telling it. 


THE TREES OF OLD ENGLAND.* 
AttHouGH not a book to be recommended singly to any one 
whose primary object is other than to appreciate the poetical 
aspects of dendrology, this is one which, if read after or in con- 


* The Trees of Old England. By Leo H. Grindon, Lecturer on Botany 
at the Royal School of Medicine, Manchester. London: F. Pitman. 1863. 
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junction with more technical works on the subject, cannot fail to 
instruct, as well as to improve and delight. Its author is at home 
in the botanical portion of his task, and, having manifestly a 
strongly developed bump of veneration, never tires of pointing out 
the harmonies and analogies of vegetable and human life, which 
prove at every turn the work of a divine artificer. He lectures, 
we doubt not, more succinctly than he writes; for the only fault 
in his volume is a tendency to diffuseness, which occasionally 
impairs the force of those illustrations from the book of nature 
with which he seeks to illustrate moral and religious truth, and 
which also leads him into allusions to classical literature too super- 
ficial to be of interest to scholarly readers, and too vague to interest 
the non-scholars. The hyper-poetic tone and spirit of his remarks 
is, however, a fault on the right side. There is so much that is 
really curious, and that to many readers will appear to be novel, in 
his review of English trees, that an accession ot useful and enter- 
taining knowledge must certainly follow its perusal. To country 
readers the book will be provocative of frequent rushings across lawn 
and grass-plat, to verify Mr. Grindon’s drawingsand test the accuracy 
of his descriptions; and having gone through this process ourselves 
with much pleasure and profit, we venture to speak for the 
faithfulness with which in almost every instance he has chronicled 
the marvels of flower and leaf, of branch and trunk, and all the 
diverse phenomena of tree-life. The scope of this book is to 
examine the nature and structure of British trees, and to touch on 
their economic, picturesque, and poetic aspects; and in his execu- 
tion of the first part of his task we find neither excess nor defect. 
Mr. Grindon introduces us to oak and pine, to beech, elm, and 
lime, to poplar, willuw, yew, ash, maple, sycamore, and one or 
two other trees, as they burst into leaf or develop flower and 
fruit. He teaches us which of these are most hospitable to 
animate and inanimate settlers, which tower highest above our 
pigmy manhood, and which chiefly mock human longevity by 
numbering centuries where we reckon decades of years. He 
does not leave us to take on faith the statement that this or 
that tree is indigenous, but commonly adduces some cogent 

ment for an affirmative conclusion; or, where facts are 
stubborn, candidly admits a negative. Hence arises material for 
a pleasant as well as useful volume, as a few samples which we 
propose to cull from it may serve to show. 

In its leafage the oak is hardly so curious as some other 
trees, —_ the vexed question of distinction between the 
wavy-leaved oak (pedunculata) and the flat-leaved (sessiliflora) 
turns on the tortuosity and lengthiness of the one as to leaf, 
stalk, and acorn, and the greater compactness and roundness of 
the other. Selby, Lees, and other authorities hold these to 
be rather varieties than species; and there is a conflict of 
opinion as to the superiority, in quality of timber, of the wavy- 
leaved over the sessile-flowering oak. Neither does the oak 
appear so curious in point of flower as its less kingly forest- 
brethren, though perhaps nothing in vegetable life is more perfect 
than the developed acorn. The oak’s speciality (if we leave out 
of sight his gigantic timber) seems to be the lordly shelter he 
affords. To say nothing of birds of every feather, when an oak is 
felled it is an earthquake to myriads of insects. The oak-apples, 
once supposed to be of the nature of fruit, are balls of extra- 
vasated sap caused by wounds which a little insect inflicts on the 
bark of a bud, that she may have where to deposit her eggs. 
These are hatched about midsummer, and the white grub in due 
time becomes a ee creature, and forces its way out. Of the 
same origin are oa “galls, as well as those curious ———_ 
“which make a single oak-leaf, to an inexperienced observer, 
look like a genuine tern-frond.” But the spangle of the fern- 
leaf is a heap of golden and life-giving seed-boxes; the red 
and green hairs that make up the oak-spangle are caused Py 
insects which mar instead of propagating vegetable life. Sti 
more curious are the inanimate guests of the oak—the ivy, which 
is neither parasite nor epiphyte, for it has its own independent 
roots in the earth, and draws no sustenance from that to which it 
clings; and it does not, like epiphytes, rest on the branch of 
another plant or live on the decaying moisture that accumulates 
around. Mr. Grindon defends the ivy from the common charge of 
damaging the life of the old tree. “ When we see leafless and 
withered boughs rising above its verdure like gigantic antlers, 
it is not because of the ivy, but from inanition.” There 
is, however, a ite which, doubt it who may, still haunts 
the oak, as in Druidical times, though probably more sparingly, 
its favours being more prodigal to — and apple-tree, as we 
as limes, hawthorns, and acacias. ‘The infrequency of mistle- 
toe on oaks has led to the theory that the Druids made use, not 
of our mistletoe, but of the Continental * Loranthus Europzeus,” 
which the first propagators of ee aa amongst us may have 
extirpated as connected with Paganism. To this view Mr. Grindon 
seems to incline, though he owns that the sanctity of the mistle- 
toe may have arisen from its rareness on the oak. As a matter of 
fact, the mistletoe still grows upon oak-trees at Eastnor and 
Tedstone Delamere in Herefordshire, at Sedgeley Park in Mon- 
mouthshire, and elsewhere near the South Wales border ; not of 
course in the profusion with which it haunts the apple-trees and 
poplars of the same country, whence are procured the loads of this 

ite which crowd railway trucks at the season of Christmas. 

et more curious are the epiphytes connected with the oak—the 
ferns which start out from its bosses in gold-spangled tufts twelve 
feet above one’s head, * the oak seeming,” says Mr. Grindon, “ to 
take pride in holding the fern in its giant arms, and the fern 


| to show how beautifully the grandest things in nature may 
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be enriched by the simplest”; and the mosses which cling to 
the oak in life and death, a remarkable illustration of which Mr. 
Grindon draws from Wistman’s Wood, in the region of Dartmoor. 
A ragged and interrupted belt of five hundred oak-trees, low- 
growing, knotty, and distorted, shares with huge blocks of granite 
the hillside on the left bank of the river for the distance of half 
a mile :— 

Such a group of trees would not be very remarkable in itself: what ren- 


ders the scene so extraordinary is that the branches, except at the ex- 
tremities, and this not always, are completely matted over with a moss, 


called by botanists Anomodon curtipendulum. In most cases the green | 


covering is from ten to twelve inches in thickness, though the branch that 
supports it is not of greater diameter than a child’s wrist. The weight is so 
considerable as to bend the branches downwards. 


A more curious illustration of the sympathy between the oak 
and its epiphytes could not have been adduced. Whilst dwelling 
upon this feature of hospitality as existent or non-existent in 
other trees, Mr. Grindon omits to mention that the truffle and 
another edible fungus are found under the beech-shade, though he 
notes that the tree is frequented by the woodpecker, and that the 
uncommon “hydnum coralloides” grows beneath it. He very 
properly asserts the prescriptive rights of the rooks to the elm- 
top, and he makes out a good case for toleration to the 
squirrels, because they are the chief acorn planters. The twiggy 
thickets in the centre of a lime-tree are also a first-rate shelter 
for birds. 

Ass to the peculiarities of leaf, flower, and fruitage, Mr. Grindon 
dwells more on these in discussing the beech and elm, the limes, 
willows, and poplars. He notes the correspondence between the 
structure of the tree leaf and of the human body, in midrib or 
spine, great ribs, veins, or sap-vessels, and organized surface 
of porous skin. He notes teo how marvellous is the folding 
within buds and inner “perules,” of the embryo leaf of each 
tree after its kind—beech, sycamore, and horse-chestnut leaf 
packed up like a lady’s fan, other leaves in roll and double 
roll, im scroll fashion, or like a coil of ribbon. The mature 
beech-leaf has an unnotched margin, the blade at one side 
of the midrib larger than at the other, and ‘fringes, when it 
is young, that are not found on any other leaf. Still more 
peculiar is the elm-leaf, the two sides separated by the midrib 
differing in size, the bases of both sides starting from dif- 
ferent points, the margin serrated, and the apex sharp-pointed. 
Unlike the elm, the two halves of the lime-leaf start from 
the same point, but the one, being larger than the other, takes 
a curve backwards. The lateral compression of the aspen leaf- 
stalk at the extremity nearest the blade is that which causes 
its flutter and quivering, and induces us to accept, with Mr. 
Grindon, the emendation “poplar” for “mulberry” in the text 
of Scripture which spevks of “the sound of going in the tops 
of the mulberry-trees” (1 Chron. xiv. 15). The pine-leaf is 
needle-shaped, and the distinction between the pine and fir 
(which, by the way, proves our designation Scotch fir to be a mis- 
nomer) is that the latter has distinct needles irregularly distri- 
buted, the former cuplike sheathlets of brown scales, out of which 
stand its leaves in couples, or threes, or fives. The yew-leaf is 
akin to this class in its needle-shaped leaf; but we cannot sub- 
scribe at the present moment, when yew-trees are putting forth 
new shoots, to the author's statement that the yew “has no 
changes or shades of verdure.” ‘The differences of forest trees as 
to flower and fruitage are too wide a subject for our space; but 
to the study of it Mr. Grindon will be a sate and intelligent guide, 
whether in pointing out the incompleteness of the pine with 
regard to flower, the small floral beauty of the elm, and the 
“heaven of fragrant honey-cups” to which one lifts up one’s 
gaze in the lime-flowers, and which, “though brimming with 
uectar, are still unprovided with nectaries.” Who does not 
know the attraction which the bees have to the linden-tree, 
and the soothing sensation of a lounge beneath a lime-walk, 
while one listens to the hum which is unceasing overhead? 
Time would fail us to tell of the “samara” of the elm, the 
double “samara” of maple and sycamore, and the fruits of trees, 
whether acorn or nut, cone, berry, or catkin. Mr. Grindon dis- 
courses of all these, and of the varieties of bark, from smooth 
beech to broken-surfaced birch; and he does this with an enthu- 
siasm that is really infectious, so that one cannot help being led on 
by his volume. 

Mr. Grindon’s pages contain much information as to the indi- 
geneity of our trees; as, for instance, the confirmation of that of 
the birch by the lumps of it found with bark uncorroded in the 
Cheshire peat bogs, where it had lain thrice five centuries. 
Selby adduces the remains of very ancient oaks beside the rivers 
of the North as proofs of the same thing (British Forest Trees, 
p. 252). Sometimes the name helps us to decide the question. 
Mr. Grindon considers the fact that the elm (“ Ulmus campestris ”) 
has rarely given its name to places in England to be one argument 
for its not being indigenous ; whereas in the name of the “ pine” 
he sees a date as old as those of Ben Lomond and Len Nevis. 
Elsewhere we have met with an argument for the yew being 
aboriginal, in its derivation from the british “ yw” and the Saxon 
“iw,” everlasting. Anyhow it points to a very remote introduc- 
tion, as does also the longevity of existing trees. ‘The three 
yews beneath which the founders of Fountains Abbey held their 
rural council in 1132 A.D. are standing yet,” and Norman churches 
in England are found with yews beside them older than the 
church. ‘There are pines of as great an age, and instances of oaks 
that have attained nine hundred years. Wallace’s oak at Ellerslie 


lays claim to a respectable antiquity, and Cowper’s oak dates 
illiam the Con That Forest, 
is calculated to be one thousand five hundred years old. The 
Spanish chestnut is not indigenous, having come in, as its name 
goes to show, with the Romans (pp. 92-4), and had Mr. Grindon’s 
account of it been less brief, he might have cited in proof of its 
longevity and early naturalization “the great chestnut of Tort- 
worth,” of which the remains still exist, though it bore the same 
name in Stephen’s reign, and was a Senalinaptins in that of 
King John (Selby, P- 334). In the antiquity and bulk of some 
of these giant patriarchs consists, to our thinking, the true 
of the subject, and we can afford to part with their connexion 
with classic fable, such as that of the beech and poplar with 
(Enone, and the willow with poor Dido, who wore it. Had Mr, 
Grindon found fewer sermons in trees, and confined his classical 


allusions to such interesting points as the witness of Martial and 


Juvenal to the British manufacture of wicker-basket (basca 


| Mart. ix. 99, Juvenal xii. 46), he might have found room for 


more statistical matter. Yet not a word too much has he written 
on the effect of trees upon the picturesque. No one grudges his 
lingering lovingly upon the elm avenue, the dense, still pine- 
grove, the spires of the Lombardy poplar, the yellow and amber 
tints of the beech in autumn, or even the willows by the water- 
courses. But the poetry of the subject might have taken care of 
itself, and a check upon exuberance of fancy would have tended to 
a more uniform enumeration of the economic uses of our trees, 
Such information perhaps is superfluous in the case of the 
though it might have been well to give the measurements of a 
few such oaks, as the Squitch (43 feet in girth), and the Beggar's 
oak (27 feet at 5 feet from the ground), at Bagot Park, in 
Staffordshire. Selby says it was computed that the latter would 
have fetched 202/. and odd; and speaks of ten oaks having been 
sold by Sir George Cornwall, in Worcestershire, for 1,100/. Mr. 
irindon tells us all about the economic uses of the pine, but 
forgets in his “ letters of the heroines” to touch upon those of the 
beech, He is led by the derivation of the wych-elm to give us the 
information that its wood is largely used for coffins ; but it would not 
have been amiss to add that it resists, like the alder, the action of 
water, and was used, until the adoption of cast-iron pipes, in all 
water-works. So likewise does he dwell upon the excellence of 
the lime-timber for carving and for sounding-boards, but lets 
Dido’s memory crowd out the uses of the willow when well grown 
as a timber of great value for divers purposes, and which Selby 
affirms has been sold for 5s. per cubic foot.” He omits, too, to re- 
cord the superiority of the ash to all our other trees in toughness 
and elasticity, for which reason it is so much used by machinists, 
coachmakers, and wheelwrights. But he makes up for this last 
omission by a piece of information which ought to atone for a 
great deal in the eyes of amateur gardeners :— 

There is [he writes] a useful bit of practical knowledge connected with 
the tardy appearance and early decay of the ash-leaf. The expansion of the 
leaves is a sign that the season is sufficiently advanced for greenhouse plants 
to be trusted out of doors, the chance of frost being now reduced to a 
minimum ; and by-and-by, when the leaves begin to fall, it is a sign that 
the time is come for the restoration of them to their wonted shelter. 

In p. 48, for “ tilia lenes,” should be read “ tiliae leves” ; and, 
in p. 85, the oft-quoted half line of Virgil sadly needs rearrange- 
ment. But, on the whole, the excellences of the volume greatly 
outnumber its defects; and as a token of this conviction we 
shall rejoice, with no doubt many other readers, to welcome the 
second series of which Mr. Grindon’s preface affords a hope, 


DYER’S HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF ROME.* 


ay HEN Mr. Francis Newman, a good many years ago, pub- 

lished his book on Regal Rome, scholars in general were 
amazed at the large powers of faith which he displayed in it. Mr. 
Newman believed a great deal which that generation had, under 
the teaching of Niebuhr, been taught to disbelieve. The mind 
of Punch, however, was struck with the book in quite another 
way. Some verses appeared, — game, not of Mr. Newman's 
credulity, but of his incredulity. The writer was greatly amazed 
aud amused at anybody doubting any part of the tale of Romulus 
and the pious Auneas. Jt was plain that he really believed that 
Mr. Newman was the first person who had ever ventured to 
do so. If anybody is still in the same innocent frame of 
mind, Dr. Dyer's book will be a great comfort to him. It will 
indeed reveal the fact that there are many unbelievers about, but 
it will also reveal the fact that there is at least one man strong In 
faith, and read y to do battle against them all. Dr. Dyer is a very 
Herakles or Siegfried. He is ready to slay his dragon at any 
moment And if it chances to be a High-Dutch dragon that he 
has to fight against, the pleasure of slaying him is distinctly 
enhanced. 

We wish to speak of Dr. Dyer with every respect, and yet we 
cannot resist a certain feeling of amusement over his book. The 
appearance of a book like his is a thing which was to be expected. 
It is a natural, an almost inevitable, reaction. Dr. Dyer’s object 1s 
to call on us to accept as history a great deal which our grand- 
fathers certainly accepted as such, but which we were taught i 
our youth to cast aside as myth. Something of the sort was sure 
to come. Those who disbelieve agree in nothing except in dis- 


* The History of the Kings of Rome. With a prefutory Dissertation on its 
Sources and Evidence. Ly Thomas Henry Dyer, LL.D. London: Bell & 
Daldy. 1368. 
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believing. Niebuhr has his view, Mommsen has his. And the 
yiews of Niebuhr and Mommsen are hardly more like one another 
than either of them is like the legendary history. Then Sir George 
Lewis went elaborately through the whole story in order to show 
the impossibility of having any view at all. It is clear that this 
state of things affords fair game for any one who chooses to stick 
to the faith of our grandfathers, It is easy to say that, after all, 
the legend oe more to be said for it than anything 
that sceptical critics have tried to set up in its place. It is easy to 
ick holes in the arguments by which so many different scholars 
oe come to so many different results. All of them naturally 
have their weak points, especially when they undertake, like 
Niebuhr and Mommsen, not only to pull down, but to build up. 
It is no easy matter to prove the legendary history; but it is often 
a very easy matter to disprove a good deal of what we have been 
asked to take instead of it. Whenever this can be done, whenever 
a fallacy or a groundless statement can be exposed in this matter 
or in any other, a service is of course done to the cause of truth. 
But it must be remembered that to disprove one thing is not to 
ve another. ‘To show that it is not safe to trust Niebuhr or 
ommsen is not the same thing as showing that it is safe to 
trust Livy or Dionysius, 

The thing then was sure to be done, and, if it is to be done, 
Dr. Dyer has several of the qualifications for doing it effectively. 
On the score of knowledge of his immediate subject nothing can 
be said against him, He is known to have studied for many years, 
and with great attention, the topography, the monuments, and the 
literature of ancient Rome. The results of his labours have 
already been given to the world in more shapes than one. And 
he is made by nature to be a controversialist. He at once sees the 
weak point in his enemy, and instinctively fastens on it. We 
confess that we got tired of Dr. Dyer before we had done; a dis- 
putation, mainly on points of detail, carried on through a thickish 
volume, does get wearisome before we get to the end. Dr. Dyer 
sometimes tires us with repetitions, sometimes by writing in a 
passionate, snappish, and almost abusive ve till there is a 
good, hearty, honest vigour about him which carries us through 
agreat deal. We do not quarrel with him for being a good hater 
of Schwegler, or of anybody else whom his argument calls on him 
tohate. We do not quarrel with him for having a tilt even at a 
scholar whom we so deeply respect as Sir George Lewis. Some- 
times perhaps we may not quite like the way in which he wages 
his warfare with either. But we do not greatly mind it as long 
as it is wrong | personal. It is a graver fault when Dr. Dyer 
i as he often does, in illiberal national reflections. 
Dr. Dyer mortally hates a High-Dutchman. “ German,” 
“Teutonic,” and the like are with him always epithets of con- 
tempt. This ought not to be. Folly has before now come out of 
Germany as well as wisdom, but a good deal of wisdom has come 
also. Historical scholarship, philological scholarship, scholarship 
of every kind, owes far too much to the labours of German scholars 
to make it just or decorous, in discussing any matter of scholarship, 
to speak of Germans as Germans in any disrespectful way. And 

t, even here, though we condemn, we do not wonder. Dr. 
Dyer’s illiberal way of decrying everything German is a natural 
reaction against the dominant fashion of running after everything 
German. Some one, we forget who, in some of the late Essays or 
evidence about Liberal Education, was silly enough to say, in the 
grand, offhand style which strikes some people, “ Good books are 
generally written in German.” When people are foolish enough 
to talk in this way, it is no wonder if Englishmen’s backs are 
set up. And a Scotchman’s back—Dr. Dyer’s doctorate is of 
St. Andrew’s—is certainly not less likely to be set up than that 
of a South Briton. And we might perhaps remind disputants 
all round that the real beginner of the controversy was the 
Frenchman Beaufort. 

It is a graver fault still, because it affects the whole of Dr. 
Dyer’s method and argument, that he seems to have no no- 
tion whatever of the Comparative method of dealing with any 
subject. With him Roman history is simply Roman history, 
to be looked at simply by such light as Roman history itself 
can supply. It does not seem to come into his head that 
Roman history is part of the general history of the world, and 
that light may be thrown upon it by other branches of history, 
especially by the history of other kindred nations. In fact, Dr. 
Dyer has very vague notions of the relations of different nations 
and languages to one another. He has some dim conception of 
the connexion between the various Aryan languages, but it is only 
adim conception. It will be seen exactly how far Dr. Dyer has 
got and has not got, when we say that he is at the stage at which 

e speaks of “the parent Sanscrit.” But our main charge against 
him has reference to somewhat different matters. We will give 
an example. Sir George Lewis thought it quite possible that 
many of the early Roman laws might not be genuine, at any rate 
in their recorded shape—that the Pontiffs, for instance, might 

Ww @ mere e into the form of a law, and that the formula 
thus framed might come to be taken for a real law of one of the 
early Kings. Dr. Dyer gets quite indignant at any such notion, 
i es against it in a way which becomes almost passionate in 
its fervour. But his argument is purely @ priori. No one would 
have dared to take such a liberty ; if any one did take it, he would 

sure to be found out. The answer is that men in other times and 
ea have taken the strangest liberties with the names of early 
slators, and that they have not always been found out, at least 
hot in their own time. The Attic orators used the name of Solon 
in the most reckless way, quoting as laws of Solon decrees 


Assemblies at which some of their elder hearers might almost 
have been present. In our own history, we have nothing to do 
but to look at the collections of Thorpe and Schmid, and to see 
how large a space is occupied by the spurious laws, those of Ead- 
ward the Confessor and others. It does not at all follow that, either 
at Rome or in England, a spurious law is of no historical value. 
It may be spurious, that is, it may not really be an enactment of 
the lawgiver whose name it bears, and ic it may be practically 
almost as good evidence of the state of the law at the time as 
if it were a genuine enactment. But all these cases, Roman, 
Athenian, and English, show the lax way in which the names 
of the ancient lawgivers were used, and thus they altogether upset 
Dr. Dyer’s priors argument. 

Dr. Dyer again does not seem fully to realize the widely different 
degrees of value which may attach to different statements of the 
same author. If there is one point in early Roman history which 
seems to us to be proved beyond doubt, it is that Populus and 
Plebs were originally distinct bodies ; not merely that one was 
of the other or anything of that sort, but that they were distinct 
in the sense in which the French Noblesse and Tiers Etat were 
distinct. This, we hold, is distinctly proved, without going any 
further, by two or three passages of Livy, where such language is 
used as a thing being said to be done “a plebe consensu populi,” 
and the like. Dr. Dyer quotes the pacoages, and sees that the 
have a force. But we doubt whether he fully takes in their 

ial force. We doubt whether he quite sees that one 

of this sort proves more than a thousand passages in which the 
two words may be found used confusedly. When the words are 
used confusedly, — is simply eg in his own person ; he is: 
using the lan of an age in which Populus and Plebs had ceased 
to be distinguished. The two or three esin which Populus and 
Plebs are pointedly distinguished derive their special value from the 
fact that in them Livy is clearly not speaking his own words. He 
is using words which, when he wrote them down, he must have 
thought strange and hardly intelligible. No one can doubt that 
he was simply repeating, almost like a parrot, the expressions of 
earlier records, belonging to the times when the distinction was 
fully remembered. — the special = _ importance of those 

assages, es emphati to reckoned “non numero 
iol pondere.” Dr. Dyer is fond of sneering at people who profess, 
with only the wrecks of Roman literature befure them, to know 
more than Cicero and Livy and others to whom the whole thing 
lay open. No doubt ingenious men, Niebuhr and others, have been 
far too bold in building up theories which rest on very little 
evidence indeed. But there can be no doubt that we have some 
advantages in the way of judging even over Cicero and Livy. Dr. 
Dyer would hardly deny that, if we had the same materials, we 
should be much better able to judge. Our age has acquired the 
habit of criticism and comparison which their age had not. Their 
very familiarity of one kind with their own constitution and their 
own history rendered them far less able to use their lights than a 
modern scholar would be. Unluckily we have not all their lights ; 
still they themselves often give us light enough to enable us to 
correct their own statements. Dr. Dyer is placed, by his own 
choice, in somewhat the same position in which Cicero and Livy 
were placed by their unavoidable destiny. The light of analogy 
and comparison, to which they had no access, is fully open to 
him; but he will not use it. 

And yet, after all, the difference between Dr. Dyer and those 
whom he most bitterly attacks is only a difference of degree, 
Dr. Dyer, no less than Niebuhr, has both his destructive and his 
constructive processes. He chooses his authorities; he believes 
Livy and he rejects Dionysius. Undoubtedly it is in many cases 
impossible to believe both at once. But when Dr. Dyer deter- 
mined one and to was as 
an act of arbitrary private judgment as when Sir George Lewis 
determined to disbelieve both. Dr. Dyer again rejects — 
miraculous and other stories in the course of his narrative. 
seems to think that in such cases it is —— simply to strike out 
the miracle and that the remainder will be trustworthy history. 
We hold this process to be highly unphilosophical. He argues 
that, in an age which believed in and expected miracles, the 
occurrence of miracles is a mark of uineness ; were miracles 
absent, it would be a sign that the story was invented or improved 
in some later or less believing age. Here again the Comparative 
method helps us. We have no contemporary history of the 
Roman Kings to set against the legendary history. But there are 
other times and countries—our own country among the foremost 
—of which we have both the es and the legendary his- 
tory, and from which we can learn what are the relations between 
the two. From them we learn that miraculous, romantic, and 
other wonderful embellishments are commonly no part of the ori- 
ginal story. They are the moss which ually gathers round 


the stone. Dr. Dyer would be far better able to judge how 


much is likely to trustworthy in the history of the Roman 
Kings, if he had had a good oo of work at the history 
of the early English Kin Many lessons of the same sort may 
be drawn from Grecian history, though, from our small stock of 
materials, we cannot trace the Dg oe of legend so often or so 
fully. Roman history is in much the same state as early English 
history would be if we had to write it—as some people write it 
by preference—from Higden, Bromton, and Knighton. But this 
process of arguing from the known to the unknown seems never 
to have occurred to Dr. Dyer. ; ’ ’ 

Dr. Dyer aguin, as we have already hinted, indulges in a con- 


of | structive process no less than Niebuhr, Schwegler, or Mommsen, 
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He believes in a personal Romulus, a degree of faith to which we 
cannot profess to attain. But Dr. Dyer’s Romulus is not the old 
orthodox Romulus of the days before Niebuhr. Dr. Dyer will 
have nothing to do with Alba and her Kings. His Romulus is a 
Greek, or at least a person who had Greek forefathers a very few 
generations back. Dr. Dyer, by the help of this theory, explains 
several things ingeniously enough. Still it is just as much a 
theory, as much an act of divination, as any theory or divination 
of Niebuhr’s. Livy had no notion of anything of the sort. The 
whole of the arguments by which Dr. Dyer goes about to upset 
the traditions of Aineas, Lavinium, and Alba, and to set up his 
own theory of Romulus and the Greek origin of Rome, are of 
exactly the same class as the arguments by which Niebuhr and 
Mommsen go about to set up theories which are quite dillerent. 
We can hardly think that Dr. Dyer is likely to win back many 
scholars to the ancient faith. Yet public opinion, and above all, 
academical opinion, is so fluctuating on these points that there is 
no knowing what may happen. It is quite on the cards that, as 
Mommsen has supplanted Niebuhr, so Dyer may supplant Momm- 
sen. But, without exactly expecting this, we have no hesitation 
in recommending Dr. Dyer’s on as one which is quite worth 
reading by those scholars who give special attention to Roman 
history. ‘They are not likely to adopt his conclusions as a whole, 
but they will find a good deal of matter for reflection by the way. 
For instance, astronomers and chronologers will do well to weigh 
Dr. Dyer’s idea that the year of ten months, known to have been 
used in some cases, is that according to which the whole early 
Roman history was reckoned, and that the entire chronology of 
Regal Rome and of the early commonwealth must be reduced 
accordingly. Perhaps on the whole the result of a study of Dr. 
Dyer will not so much to adopt his views as, with Sir George 
Lewis, to reject all views. And yet we can hardly doubt that 
Sir George Lewis went too far in unbelief. And, though Sir 
George Lewis and Dr. Dyer represeut the two opposite poles in 
the controversy, there are points in which they resemble one ano- 
ther. We suspect that a searching application of the Comparative 
method would have made Sir George Lewis believe more, just as 
it would make Dr. Dyer believe less. We suspect that a little 
practice in dealing with the legendary parts of medival history 
would be the best apprenticeship for an attempt to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood in the legendary history of Rome. 


THE MEDICAL ASPECTS OF RAILWAYS.* 


(y= can readily understand why the legal aspect of railways 
should be especially cheerful to those whom it more imme- 
diately concerns. very line is a line of life to one or more 
lawyers. From the turning of the first sod to the last attempt 
at planting a ten per cent. debenture, the harvest is steady, 
and easy to gather. The medical aspect must be of a far dif- 
ferent sort, if we judge by the reports of “ railway cases.” The 
conflict of professional evidence 1s usually bewildering, and the 
terrible way in which the medical smail-fry are generally put 
down and extinguished by pitiless barristers is hardly calculated to 
make them regard railway matters with pleasant feelings. But 
there are certain other points of contact between railways and 
the medical profession, about which the public know little or 
nothing, and which, to say the least, invite very serious scrutiny. 
Now and then a startling case crops out, and the trouble taken to 
avoid publicity necessarily suggests that there must be something 
which requires concealment. lor example, but for accident the 
public would have known nothing of the extreme zeal which some- 
times inspires railway medical officials to do and dare what most 
men would shrink from. There was the railway doctor who thrust 
himself into the presence of a patient suffering under the effects 
of a severe collision, and announced himself as a great autho- 
rity on such matters. ‘The credulous patient placed faith in his 
assertions, accepted a cheque for some trifling amount, and signed 
a printed form of receipt releasing the railway from all further re- 
—- Of course this was not the only form so signed, nor 

e only document of the sort thus printed. Nor was it ever told 
what percentage the doctors receive on such transactions. Take 
another instance—that of a poor fellow who had been what the 
Americans call “ collisioned,’ and about whose case the medical 
attendant immediately wrote a very decided certificate as to 
the extent and severity of the injuries received. Late in the 
evening, and after the tired doctor had dined, a brother chip, 
engaged on behalf of the railway interest, took occasion to call on 
him. And their professional talk resulted in another certificate 
diametrically the opposite of that just previously given, Of 
course human nature is always fallible, especially after dinner; 
but, as a rule, “dog does not eat dog.” Nor is this the 
only disagreeable medical aspect of railway matters. It must 
have occurred to many readers of railway accident trials, that 
by a remarkable coincidence the medical witnesses who ap- 
pear for the Companies are generally selected from some half- 
dozen whose names become familiar by such association. They 
are always witnesses for the defence; practitioners of great ex- 
perience and high position, who receive heavy retainers and 
usually manage to convey their opinions in one of three formule 
—either the plaintiff will get well very soon, notwithstand- 
ing the adverse medical evidence ; or his cure will be greatly ex- 


* Railways in their Medical Aspects. By James Ogden Fletcher, M.D., 
Medical Officer to the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and Great 
Northern Railway Companies, &c. Birmingham: Cornish. 1867. 


pedited by obtaining damages; or he is a barefaced malingerer 
trading on the generous instincts of a British jury. Such 
— are usually delivered after a single cursory examination 
of the person injured, in direct opposition to the evidence of 
medical men who have observed the case throughout. They are 
so far estimated at their true worth that juries usually, in these 
contested cases, give the plaintifis heavy damages, meaning, of 
| that they do not believe the doctors engaged for the 
efence. 

It is evident that, in so high a class of professional witn 
there must be some compensating advantage which serves to out- 
weigh the sense of professional decorum. Lut an occasional hea: 
fee on a railway trial would be a poor set-off to the whispered 
comments, and the openly expressed belief, that doctors wil] 
swear to anything if suificiently paid. Itis well known to lawyers 
that a large majority of cases where injuries result from railway 
accidents are privately arranged, or, if the sufferer perseveres, are 
settled out of court. Here the representative medical officer of 
the Company becomes an important person, and nets a handsome 
income by the weight which his position, his experience, and his 
personal aplomb give to him in the professional conferences which 
determine the amount of damages in each case. It is said that 
the railways hold it judicious now and then to go to trial, just 
that the injured claimant may know the tremendous expenses 
which an adverse verdict would entail. 

To these matters Dr. Ogden Fletcher makes no allusion in the 
work now under notice, and probably he would prefer that no 
reference should be made to them in connexion with his book. But 
if he will select such an absurd title as The Medical Aspects of Rail- 
ways, he must accept the consequence. Some attempt has been 
made to remedy this indiscretion by advertising the work as bei 
“ On the Influence of Railway Travelling on Health”—a direct 
audacious assumption of the title under which were republished 
some six years ago certain important papers that originally 
appeared in the Lancet, the result of the labours of a scientific 
Commission appointed to inquire into the subject. 

The investigation of the influence of railway travelling on the 
servants of the Companies has a very limited bearing on the sub- 
ject about which the public is chiefly interested. Certain French 
observers have issued very elaborate official reports on this matter, 
but Dr. Fletcher makes short work of the opinions of such men 
as Duchesne and Martinet, who believe that there are certain 
“maladies des méchaniciens” to which drivers and stokers are 
especially liable. His own inquiries have failed to discover any 
evidence of special diseases aflecting their class, and therefore he 
concludes that either the symptoms have no existence, or the 
men are no more liable to special maladies than others whose 
occupations involve exposure to the weather. But in reality the 
health of those employed on railways has only a slight relation 
to the really important point—the influence produced on those 
who travel by rail. Drivers, stokers, and guards are picked 
men, trained to their work by a long and severe experience. 
Their physical condition is specially educated. To compare one 
of these men with an average traveller would be as absurd as 
to select an obese gentleman from the crowd watching a street 
acrobat, and require the flabby old person to go through a series 
of similar contortions, 

In his second chapter, on “ Accidents,” Dr. Fletcher indicates 
the line of argument which marks the purpose of his book, In 
the beginning he says :— 

In England the popular feeling is that all, or nearly all, accidents could 
be avoided by proper care, and we are apt to think, had it not been for Lord 
Campbell’s Act making Railway Companies pecuniarily responsible for 
injuries resulting from them, such casualties would occur more frequently, 
and that the precautionary measures which have been taken to prevent 
their occurrence would never have been adopted. It will be my object to 
show that in countries where Lord Campbell is hardly known, and cer- 
tainly where none of his Acts are in operation, accidents do occur, and in 
some cases more frequently than in England. 

The natural inference from these words is that it would be far 
better for those other countries if they did possess a like 
the Campbell curb, which we find so indispensable; and this 
very proper conclusion is as nearly as possible the reverse of that 
which the author intends to suggest. His real views on the 
matter appear to be that Lord Campbell was an impertinent 
meddler, and that it is the duty of the travelling Englishman to 
take his railway smashings kindly, possibly even to present the 
engine-driver with a token of regard when he escapes with any 
of his limbs unbroken. ‘This is how Dr. Fletcher puts the 


matter :—- 

Deaths from railway accidents of all kinds are, in the popular mind, 
attributed to gross earelessness and culpable indifference to the destruction 
of life. Now it seems to me that since human beings are fallible, and 
human machines are liable to get out of order, there will necessarily be a 
certain loss of life connected with railway travelling that must be considered 
unavoidable. 

Such an obvious and palpable confusion between cases of sheer 
and unavoidable accident and those which are due to culpable 
negligence is very disingenuous. But it is even worse to 
attribute to perversity of the popular mind strong opinions on 
railway mismanagement which originated with the official in- 
spectors sent by Government to report on tho causes of railway 
accidents. Here is one sample of what these inspectors tell us on 
their official responsibility :— 

s hopeless to ex that Railway Companies will do anything 
lam afraid it hopeless to expect any 
improvement, and | know that it is useless for an inspecting officer to con- 
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tinwe to call attention to it.—Report of Government Inspector, June 18th, 


The author can be still more cruelly severe when the mere public 
has been so audacious as to express an opinion. Dealing with the 
ignified rabble, Dr. Fletcher does not even condescend to write 
English, but disposes of nows autres in the following fashion :— 
Englishmen have a proverbial privilege of grambling, and few corpora- 
have received more of this than Railway Boards. It has been the ery 
that parsimony, in overworking their pointsmen, &c., has often led to the de- 
struction of human life, or the same result has been brought about from 
their apathy in availing themselves of suggestions, precautions, and im- 
provements. 
It is perfectly true that Railway Boards do exercise this pro- 
yerbial privilege to a t extent, but it is not true that 
Englishmen are generally responsible for the serious results 
which his confused words attribute to them. If it be really 
meant that there is no just reason for supposing that railway 
officials are overworked and that accidents result from this 
then Dr. Filetcher’s assertion shows him to be “ most 
ignorant of what he’s most assured.” Every one remembers the 
terrible collision in a tunnel near the Claydon Junction, on 
the Brighton line, about six years ago. This was the evidence of 
the si :—“ I went on duty at eight in the morning, and 
should have remained on for twenty-four hours.” As the lives of 
all who travel by train depend on the precision with which these 
railway officials do their work, and as they are men, not machines, 
the vilified Englishman has rather more cause to grumble than 
Dr. Fletcher seems willing to allow. 

These inaccuracies indicate, to some extent, the bias of the 
author, so that when he directs attention to a subject about 
which the travelling public is extremely anxious, we cannot 
forbear looking with some suspicion on his evidence and con- 
clusions. We want to know whether ordinary persons travel- 
ling much by rail, or managing to escape without much 
immediate damage from a railway accident, are specially liable 
to certain insidious diseases of the nervous system which ensue 
only slowly and gradually as the result of the vehement con- 
cussion of the cerebro-spinal system, and which certainly induce 
# lingering death by paralysis. The occurrence of the disease 
is indisputable, as is also its coincidence with excessive phy- 
sical eflort acting on enfeebled constitutional force. But the 
important _— is, whether any ordinary traveller whose condition 
is, to say the least of it, flabby, can be rattled about like dice in a 
box without suffering considerably more than would be his lot if 
simply upset or severely damaged in any other mode of convey- 
ance. To decide this point as to any secondary results accruing 
from railway accidents, Dr. Fletcher has collected 176 cases, 
which he presents in a detailed tabular form, that occupies about 
@ third of his boox. On the strength of these cases he ventures 
to assert :— 

It is a satisfaction to know that, even in many of the severe cases where 
cerebral and spinal symptons did exist immediately after the accident, a 
great majority of them passed away and left no trace of their previous exist- 
enee in after years, 

If his premisses were only to be depended upon, and his opinions 
quite impartial, this decision would be highly consolatory. But, 
unfortunately, the cases of progressive paralysis slowly developed 
after vehement concussion during railway accidents are too 
numerous and well authenticated to admit of any doubt on the 
subject. Willing to give Dr. Fletcher the benefit of every ex- 
cuse that can be urged in extenuation of his erroneous assump- 
tion, it may be mentioned that his labour (in collecting these 
cases) was “considerably lightened by the kind and cordial 
assistance received from many professional friends, and the frank 
courtesy with which several Kailway Companies have facilitated 
obtaining the required information.” Possibly this “ frank 
courtesy ” abstained from hurting Dr. Fletcher's feelings or 
damping his enthusiasm by supplying particulars of any really 
bad cases of disease resulting from railway injuries; certainly 
we miss from this table any complete account of those numerous 
instances of induced disease which have become notorious through 
public trials in which the plaintiffs received heavy damages. 

such a simple test it is easy to estimate the real value of this 
laboriously compiled list of cases, and the only conclusion is one 
of t that the author should have wasted so much industry. 
In whatever way Dr. Fletcher may have collected his table of 
cases, and arrived at the strong opinions he expresses, his evi- 
dence is certainly not of a quality which will assist in determining 
the question at issue as to the secondary results which ensue from 
severe railway accidents. This subject has been recently treated 
ina well-considered pamphlet by Mr. Erichsen, whom Dr. Fletcher 
in this book att with a vehemence that approaches dis- 
courtesy. So, also, those medical men who have from time to 
time testified to damages received by persons injured in railway 
accidents are assailed in very strong terms; an occasional error 
in diagnosis being assumed to represent the general character of 
their evidence. In fact, it would appear to be the fixed opinion 
of Dr. Fletcher that only railway doctors are capable of judging 
as to the nature of these cases. 

We have noticed this book at some length#less on account of 
aby intrinsic merit that it possesses than because it exemplifies 
& class of semi-professional works by which the public may be 
easily misled, and an unfair verdict snatched on very partial 
evidence. It is an importation into literature of that evil method 
which has caused all scientific evidence to be viewed with sus- 
Picion in Courts of law. For it is not medical men only who 


offend in this way. There are engineers and chemists and 
analysts and a nts and architects and con- 
tractors and other scienti ty oem ready to supply decided 
evidence, which other equally scientific luminaries are prepared 
to “chaw up” and demolish ;-the nature of the evidence on both 
sides having been the subject of previous arrangement, and the 
labour of the witnesses somone te heavy retaining fees. The 
remedy is obvious, being just one of those expedients which are 
neglected apparently because of their extreme simplicity. A jury 
of experts empanneled to consider any special questions, and 
required to furnish a report which should be held as evidence, 
would assist the administration of the law, and would greatl 

relieve the judge by giving precision to a most invidious task 
when it becomes necessary for him to make clear to the jury 
what he does not himself understand, what the opposing barristers 
really know nothing about, and what the eminent scientific adepts 
who gave ovideme lave left in inextricable doubt and confusion. 


THE ROCK AHEAD.* 


Me YATES has prefixed to his novel a dedication, which, as 

we may venture to guess, is also intended to discharge the 
Sone sep of a testimonial. ‘The gentleman whom Mr. Yates selects 
or the honour is M. E. Forgues, who has done the French public 
the service of reproducing two of Mr. Yates’s former novels in the 
Revue des deux Mondes, Further, we are told that he has fre- 
quently referred to Mr. Yates’s novels in a flattering way in the 
pages of “that excellent periodical.” Mr. Yates does perfectly 
— to be proud of the notice which he has received. A prophet 
who has less honour than he could wish in his own country may 
point with legitimate satisfaction to the credit which he has re- 
ceived from readers free from personal prejudices, and in some 
respects better qualified to express an opinion than native critics. 
We are not prepared indeed to accept the verdict of M. Forgues 
as conclusive, or to admit that Mr. Yates is a worthy represen- 
tative of the best school of English fiction. We will presentl 
give our reasons for holding that the Rock Ahead is not a walk 
calculated to excite a very lively flutter of national pride. At 
the same time it would be unfair to deny that it 
sesses certain distinct merits, and merits which are likely to 
be rather over-valued by French writers. In short, Mr. Yates 
shows the power, which of all is the least common amo 
English novelists, of being able to tell a story clearly and develop 
it artistically. The success of the school—in our opinion a very 
bad one—to which he belongs is principally due to the fact that, 
though their characters are flashy and unnatural, and their 
morality objectionable, they pay more attention to a good plot 
than is usual amongst writers of a superior class. And when we 
compare the art of the best English novelists with the admirable 
constructive skill a by some of their French rivals, we 
do not wonder that a novel which makes some approach to 
French neatness should receive more than its due share of credit 
abroad. The foreign critics have less means of judging of its 
faithfulness as a picture of English society, and are likely to be 
more sensitive than ourselves to its merits or defects as a mere bit 
of story-telling. 

The Rock Ahead, then, has plenty of those peculiarities which 
shock the taste of cultivated English readers, but evidently attract 
the supporters of sensation literature. It is well flavoured with 
those descriptions of fashionable life, and of fast young noblemen 
on the Turf, by which the readers of shilling zines are 
so strangely fascinated. “Tt was a soft bright night in earl 
summer,” says Mr. Yates, “and Beaumanoir Square was filled 
with flashing lamps and whirling carriages and stamping horses 
and excited drivers and roaring linkmen”; and he proceeds to 
describe the crowd which on such occasions gathers on the pave- 
ment for the exquisite pleasure of watching the entrance of the 
happy guests into an earthly paradise. The instinct which is so 
naively manifested on such occasions by the British public seems 
to animate the breasts of a large proportion of novel-readers. We 
may — they have often stood round the door, —s 
their souls by short glimpses of brilliant costumes as they 
across the narrow slip of pavement. As small boys flatten 
their noses against the windows of pastrycooks’ shops, va have 
stood and at the entrance to a region hallowed by the 
of the And now or 
congenial writer, an poses to grati em by revealing 
cage which they adore. ey follow him eestati- 

y, and listen with delight to the strange jargon of French and 
English which, as novelists tell us, is the habitual language of 
the British countess. They catch snatches of delightful conversa- 
tion from those men about town who are sup to be brimful 
of exciting scandals, and perfectly running over with knowledge 
of the world. They listen with even more exquisite delight to 
the vivid Turf-slang which is supposed to constitute the conversa- 
tion of another class of young gentlemen. There is a remarkable 
charm about hearing a young lady called a “ Ly,” and her lover 
described as “making strong running for her.” Of the 
indeed, Mr. Yates says very truly, that “the lowest order 
sporting man is the lowest order of anything. If any one wishes 
to be impressed with the depth of degradation to which the 
human species can be successfully reduced, he has only to go into 
the Strand on a day when some great event is coming off, and ob- 


* The Rock Ahead. A Novel. By Edmund Yates. 3 vols, London: 
Brothers. 1868, 
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serve the crowd of persons gathered round the office of the great 
sporting newspaper about four in the afternoon.” To which we 
might add that, although the higher order of sporting man may 
be in every sense a gentleman, there are few people who can long 
touch piteh without being defiled. Notwithstanding, there is, as 
we have remarked, something inexpressibly attractive to the 
British public in the slang caught up upon race-courses and at 
betting-rooms. 
Of this and of the other sources of interest noticed Mr. Yates 
has made unhesitating use; and the effect, to our taste, is to give 
an unpleasantly high savour to his pages. It is written a little 
too much as if from the social point of view of the flunkey and the 
trainer—both, it may be, estimable persons in their way, but not 
articularly qualified to give tone to a literary work of art. Mr. 
ates has, however, discovered another source of interest in things 
of the Turf. The Rock Ahead is founded, a the history of a 
gentleman who, some years ago, brought considerable discredit upon 
our national institution by being found out. The late Mr. Palmer, 
to whom we refer, had the misfortune to be detected inacold-blooded 
murder, which was believed to be only the culminating point in a 
long series of similar actions. The amount of notoriety accorded 
to murderers is singularly capricious, and depends in no small 
degree upon such accidental circumstances as the season at which 
they are discovered. It may be said of Mr. Palmer, however, that 
his performance was so exceptionally brilliant that it would have 
excited great attention even had his trial taken place during a 
debate on the Irish Church. Of all the murderers by whom our 
generation has been distinguished, he may be said to have been 
facile princeps ; for, if others could rival him in the atrocity of the 
crowning act of his career, none could point to such a mysterious 


list of horrors in the background. The remarkable thing was that |. 


success, instead of making him perfect, had merely made him 
incautious. It may perhaps be admitted that, as Mr. Palmer 
died for his country’s good some dozen years back, he has passed 
sufficiently into the historical stage to be a fair subject for 
the novelist’s art. Lord Lytton made an attempt—not perhaps 
of the most successful kind--to celebrate the less atrocious 
performance of Eugene Aram, and slipped insensibly into some- 
thing like an apology for his hero, No one could turn Mr. 
Palmer into a victim of overstrained philosophy, but it may be 
permissible artistically to give an occasional description of an 
ireclaimable villain. The mere sensation novelist will make the 
description attractive as the Newgate Calendar is attractive, by 
piling up a sufficient heap of horrors. A superior artist may 
properly excite our disgust by analysing the coldblooded and 

iabolical nature of a superlative criminal. It is possible, though 
undoubtedly difficult, to treat such a story in an unobjectionable 
manner, without pandering to a mere morbid interest in revolting 
crime. To judge of Mr. Yates’s execution of this difficult task, we 
must say a few words about his version of the story. 

Mr. Palmer's parallel in the Rock Ahead is a gentleman who 
goes by the fictitious name of Gilbert Lloyd. He has, as we dis- 
cover, been dismissed from his father’s house for the boyish in- 
discretion of an attempt to poison his elder brother, the heir to 
the paternal property. Since that time he has lived upon his 
wits, which means, in this case, on the Turf. The Rock Ahead 
consists in the fact that the evidence of this attempt is in existence, 
and may be brought up against him by the person who possesses 
the secret. Mr. Lloyd, however, fancies that his family will not 
like to expose him ; i picks up a questionable living, and manages 
to elope with a beautiful young girl from a boarding-school. 
Some time later, he is in the act of repeating Mr. Palmer’s per- 
formance upon one of his Turf acquaintances at a Brighton inn, 
when his wife turns up by a most unseasonable accident. By 
singular ill-luck she discovers the crime, though too late to pre- 
vent it; and thus Mr. Lloyd has convictions for an attempted and 
a successful murder hanging over his head, the evidence of one 
being in possession of his father’s executor, and that of the other 
in possession of his wife. His wife immediately leaves him, takes 
another name, and makes one of those grand successes which always 
await the heroines of novels upon the stage. Mr. Lloyd meanwhile 
hangs on to a stupid young nobleman, and, by managing his 
Turf aflairs and fo business, secures some very pretty pickings 
for himself. In fact, husband and wife might wd succeed very 
well in their different lines if they could only keep apart. Un- 
luckily, the brother whom Lloyd had attempted to murder comes 
up to town, and falls in love with the wife—neither of them 
being conscious of the other’s relation to Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd 
is made exceedingly savage by this curious combination of cir- 
cumstances, and his annoyance is aggravated by troubles with his 
noble patron or pupil. He tries to revenge himself by claiming 
his wile again, in hopes that she will not be able to prove the 
murder, or will at least think it worth while to buy him off. She 
defies him; the murder comes to light; Mr. Lloyd is hopelessly 
ruined, and winds up his part of the story by a dose of strychnine. 
In fact, he is treated to poetic justice of the most crushing kind. 
Unfortunately, a complication has arisen which is not so easily 
solved. His brother is left, at the time of his death, desperately in 
love with his widow; and their mutual relations have now been 
revealed. No reformer has yet proposed that a man shall be 
allowed to marry his deceased aa a wife, and one would apply 
a term of a very unflattering kind to such a connexion. Mr. 
Yates, however, hus been “ piling up the agony ” till he is really 
in a difficulty. The lady and gentleman have made such despe- 
rate love to each other that, according to all the accepted rules 


lives ever afterwards. Mr. Yates is too soft-hearted to 
this last alternative, and therefore allows them to leave England 
and be vaguely “lost in the crowd,” which apparently implieg 
emigration to some land of laxer marriage laws. Probably they 
will have read Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s works with great interest, 
In case any commonplace person should object to the 
ment, the virtuous nobleman of the story writes a letter ex. 
pressing his approval of their conduct; and with such a sanction 
of incest we are left to suppose they are amply satisfied. No ordi. 
nary man could propose to i asunder those who have been joined 
together under the approval of a British | pe 

his concession to sentimentality will strike most readers ag 
disgusting, It drags the only people in the book whom we are 
expected to honour through the dirt, and makes incest the reward 
of persecuted innocence. It is difficult to suppose that a writer 
who indulges in such a catastrophe can take a very high moral 
tone in describing the murderer. Gilbert Lloyd, however, tho 
his character is not very forcibly drawn, is made sufficiently Toate 
some. The novel is not so highly flavoured with an aroma of 
Newgate Calendar as might be expected; and though Mr. Lloyd ig 
not a villain of the Macbeth order, he is better than the senti- 
mental criminals in whom the lowest class of sensation writers 
delight. If the loves of the gentleman with his brother's wife 
were omitted, we should say that the moral tone was not objec- 
tionable, and that the story is better told than is usual with Eng- 
lish writers. It is intended apparently to interest the snobbish 
sentiments of mankind, and to delight distant worshippers of 
fashionable slang; but otherwise it is above the ordinary level of 
the matter provided for lovers of flimsy amusement.  ~ 


LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE, 


i twelve lectures, each limited to sixty minutes, Mr. Whitn 
undertook to lay before the students of Yale College a full 
accurate survey of the method and results of philological science, 
The task was a serious one, and the audience consisted strictly of 
learners, not of judges or critics. His book is therefore necessarily 
didactic, and perhaps more than necessarily ponderous. Possibly the 
power of imagination and the wealth of illustration which mark Pro- 
tessor Max Miller's lectures on the same subject point a contrast 
not favourable to more prosaic writers. But, in a volume which 
professes to deal with a science confessedly not yet settled in all 
points, it is useless to quarrel about the form. In a momentous 
controversy which goes to the root of our philosophical systems all 
that we have to be anxious about is the ascertainment of the truth; 
and if the differences between one school of philologists and 
another are really differences of principles, the more distinctly and 
broadly they are stated the better. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to the real matters at issue, premising only that, what- 
ever may be the result, Mr. Whitney has a claim on the gratitude 
of unprejudiced thinkers for stating that issue so plainly. 

Briefly, then, Mr. Whitney casts in his lot with the Onomato- 
poeists, and ranges himself with Mr. Farrar against Professor Max 
Miller on some most important questions which, as concerning 
the very foundation of the science, must to whatever extent affect 
the superstructure also. It is easy to give a laughable name to 
almost any theory; and if the notion which sees in names only or 
chiefly the imitation of natural sounds can be dismissed as the 
“ Bow-wow ” theory, the mysterious character assigned to the 
origin of language by the school represented in this country by 
Professor Max Miiller has not saved the other theory from being 
labelled “ Ding-dong.” Speaking generally, however, we may say 
that while the one school regards the origin of language as something 
different in kind from its development, and as exhibiting the force 
of impulses which, having done their work, died out altogether, 
the other affirms that the birth and growth of human speech ex- 
hibit nothing more wonderful and exceptional than our acquisi- 
tion of the power of walking, or of judging by eye, touch, or ear. 
That this difference is essential, and that it must indefinitely affect 
our views, not only of human language, but of morality and reli- 
gion, few will care to deny. 

Professor Max Miiller, while he asserted that no conclusions of 
philology tended necessarily to disprove the unity of the human 
race, still held, in the first series of his Lectwres on Language, that 
“as there were families, clans, confederacies, and tribes before 
there was a nation, so there were dialects before there was a 
language.” It followed that the hypothesis of one primitive and 
uniform Low-German language, for example, as the source of all 
the Low-German dialects, “is a mere creation of — 
who cannot understand a multiplicity of dialects without a com- 
mon type.” Mr. Whitney frankly avows himself of the number, 
although he admits that Professor Max Miiller’s statement may, 
in this instance, be correct, because he goes back, not to th 
origin of speech, but only to a stage in its mid-course. In his 
opinion High and Low German dialects alike point to one common 
language, from which not only they, but all other dialects, are 
divergencies. If these supposed families or clans had not them- 
selves a common origin, the differences, he argues, would have 
been not dialectic, but fundamental ; if, on the other hand, they 
came from one stock, human nature, in the isolating tendency 
individuals und the combining influences of a society, fully ex- 


* La e and the Study of Language. Twelve Lectures on the Prin- 
ciples of Linguistic Science. 4 William Dwight Whitney, Professor of 
Sanskrit, and Instructor in M Languages in Yale College. London: 
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ins the phenomena of the case. The centrifugal tendency would 
in dialectical varieties; while the needs and 
interests of a community would furnish a centripetal force which 
would tend more and more to merge differences of dialect in a 
literary language. Hellenic and Latin dialects, far from proving 
that there was no common parent of Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, 

ve, for instance, that asti and est would have had no existence 
Yt a certain inferrible community, at an unknown period in the 
had not put together the verbal root as, signifying existence, 
and the pronoun ¢, meaning that, to form the original,” and that 
these two predicative and demonstrative roots belonged to a lan- 
older than either Sanskrit, Latin, or Greek, and the common 

nt of them all. 

What, then, are these roots? According to the theory adopted 
by Professor Max Miiller, they are absolutely involuntary expres- 
sions of sensations aroused in the human brain by the phenomena 
of the outward world. It is an almost universal law that every- 
thing which is struck rings with its own peculiar sound, and 

is the ring of man,as the objects of cognition were impressed 
his mind. The word, in each case, was the response to the 
external touch; but the faculty which made him thus capable of 
framing general names died out with the need which it was 
designed to suppl . When the stock of common terms was suf- 
ficiently large, it had no further work to do, and the subsequent 
development of language was therefore something different in kind 
from its genesis. This theory is combated by Mr. ee at 
every point, and with special earnestness at that point which 
identifies speech with thought. If language be the inevitable 
expression of the earliest conscious sensations, it follows that 
there could be no conscious sensation without speech ; and thus 
thought implies language as its necessary adjunct, and where there 
is not speech there can be no thought, or, in other words, no 
reason. We seem to be brought here to a mere question of fact, 
and Mr. Whitney at once joins issue on the fact. According to 
Professor Max Miiller, “our conceptions, which are now always 
clothed in the garment of language, would never have existed 
in a naked state”—an assertion which a friendly critic in the 
Westminster Review (January, 1865) dismissed as, to say the 
least, premature, and as leading into the unwholesome regions of 
verbal controversy. If it be said that “without words not 
even such simple ideas as black and white can for a moment 
be realized,” it is easy to answer that the very expres- 
sion implies that the idea must exist before it is realized ; 
but Mr. Whitney prefers to draw his arguments from mental con- 
ditions which are certainly not unknown at the present day. In 
the first place, the adherents of the “ Ding-dong” theory have, 
he asserts, in great part undermined their own ground. The 
have zealously prosecuted an analysis which has resolved all 
words now bearing an intellectual or moral meaning into words 
expressive originally of mere bodily or material ideas and sensa- 
tions ; and they have further traced these words, in their turn, to 
a number of roots still more sensuous in their meaning. Lan- 
guage is thus tracked to its very cradle, and thus far everything is 
confessedly the result of causes still in operation. Yet from this 
poor and scanty apparatus has been evolved the immense wealth 
of the most refined and delicate languages. We are reminded of 
Dr. Newman’s argument from development in music to develop- 
ments in religion; but in language the question is, whether causes 
which were sufficient to draw so much out of so little by a 


Strictly natural and necessary process were not sufficient to pro- 


duce these bare and naked roots from which all dialects spring, 
and whether this source is necessarily connected with thought at 
all. It is obvious that the proposition cannot be proved, unless 
we are prepared to maintain that only men who speak can think; 
and then we must prove this fact. ‘lhe hackneyed anecdote from 
Herodotus, of the children who, being left wholly to them- 
selves, proved the Phrygian language to be the most ancient, 
is ridiculous only as an attempt to determine the earliest his- 
torical form of language. Asan attempt to determine whether 
a number of children, entirely separated from all fellowship 
with their kind, would speak, the experiment would be perfectly 
successful, but it is also quite unnecessary. The mere fact 
that speaking men, if isolated, or if deprived of hearing, lose 
partially or wholly their powers of speech, would of itself suffice 
to prove that any congregation of men brought up without 
any contact with their fellows would develop a speech of their 
own. A strong suspicion, then, is at once raised that speech 
has no necessary connexion with thought; and the suspicion is 
raised to certainty by a mere reference to the condition of deaf 
mutes, who clearly show the power and go through processes of 
reasoning, even while they may be wholly destitute of gesture 
language. Here, again, the very completeness with which a 
number of visible signs may supply the place of an articulate 
language shows that the connexion between thought and spoken 
guage is an arbitrary one. Speech depends confessedly on our 
possession of the organs of voice; and Mr. Whitney argues that 
man, his other powers being what they are, would have framed 
some language or some mode of communicating his thoughts even 
if the gift of voice had been denied to him. The degree to which 
& gesture language prevails among low types of humanity, and 
the readiness with which in an imperfect form it is adopted by 
children, furnish further proof that in the infancy of the human 
Tace gesture language may, for an indefinite period, have supplied 
the place of articulate speech. 
Nor, again, Mr. Whitney urges, is there any use in drawing 
distinctions between the thought of men who use phonetic signs 


and of those who converse by gestures only, or of creatures about 
whom we can scarcely say that they converse at all. All 
dicative roots are, we are told, the expressions of general ideas ; 
hence, as brutes have no such sotiediin, they must be destitute 
of general ideas. The argument can hold good only if the 
session of general ideas must issue necessarily in their expression. 
But men who have never spoken have general ideas; for what, 
after all, are these? They are simply the impression made on the 
mind by resemblances or differences in sensible objects. As soon 
as we have perceived that A, B, and C resemble each other in 
certain attributes, and oe D, E, and F by their points of 
likeness to A, B, and C, we have framed a general idea. If the 
ints of likeness tempt us to neglect the points of difference, our 
induction is imperfect and faulty; and it is of this sort of induc- 
tion that brutes are capable. But Mr. Mill, while he asserts that 
thus far nothing is required to render reasoning possible except 
senses and associations, and that for these mental phenomena 
there is evidently no need of language, adds that the inductions of 
uncultivated human minds are precisely like those of brutes. 

We have then only to survey the mental processes which may 
be carried on without speech, in order to ascertain not only the 
mode in which speech was developed, but the enormous benefits 
which it has insured to us. To take Mr. Whitney's instance, the 
dog is not only tae ma of general ideas, but he can even “ draw 
a complex of syllogisms, when applying to present exigencies the 
results of past experience, and can determine that ‘smoking water 
must be hot, and I shall take good care not to put my foot into it’; 
that is to say, ‘ water that smokes is hot, this water smokes, there- 
fore this water is hot; hot water hurts, this water is hot, ergo it 
will hurt my foot.’” If he is unable to formulize his thoughts 
in this fashion, so also are most human beings, with many of 
whom, again, the power of numeration scarcely exceeds that 
of a crow, which can distinctly count three or four. Many savage 
tribes, after getting thus far, jumble up everything under a 
vague noun denoting multitude; at what time the Greek myri 
ceased to do duty in this way we cannot tell, but a word 
merely signifying a confused and mingled mass must have 
been used originally to denote all objects beyond the point 
to which the powers of reckoning extended. Distinctions based 
on the reasoning powers of man as contrasted with those of brutes 
are futile. All that can be said is that brutes are without 
speech, not because they do not think or reason, but because con- 
sciousness exercises a less command in them over their mental 
operations; hence “their inability to hold up their conceptions 
before their own gaze, to trace out the steps of reasoning, to 
analyse and compare in a leisurely and reflective manner so as to 
perceive that each is capable of a distinct designation.” As soon, 
then, as a creature is capable of abstracting the properties of an 
object from the object itself, it has manifestly got at something 
which may be named for the purpose of applying the name so 

ained to other objects in which these properties are found—not, 
Come, at first for the convenience of the thinker (for the par- 
ticular impression would be left on his mind by each particular 
object exhibiting these > but for the convenience of 
making others understand what the object is of which he may be 
thinking. Mr. Whitney thps comes to the conclusion that “man 
_— primarily, not in order to think, but in order to impart his 
thought”; and he insists therefore that “there can hardly be a 
greater or more pernicious error, in linguistics or in metap ysics, 
than the doctrine that language and thought are identical.” The 
advantage which thought gains from its command of speech is in- 
calculable, but it is incidental, “ something intended, indeed, and 
a necessary implication in the gift of speech to the human face ; 
yet coming as a consequence of something else, growing out of 
that communication which men must and will have with their 
fellows.” But the theory advocated by Professor Max Miiller in 
the first series of his lectures (it is materially modified, if not 
practically abandoned, in the second) asserted that 


Thought tends to burst into expression by an internal impulse instead of 
under an external inducement, and with this it couples the gratuitous 
assumption that the impulse ceased to act when a first start had thus been 
given to the development of human speech. In eifect, it explains the origin 
of language by a miracle, a special and exceptional capacity having been 
conferred tor the purpose upon the first men and withdrawn again from their 
descendants. 


Mr. Whitney has no sympathy for the tone of thought which 
seeks to discover some force at work in the formation of langu 

“ differing entirely from that which directs the whole after-course 
of linguistic development.” All schools of philologists carry us 
back from words denoting intellectual ideas to words expressing 
material sensations or wants, and from these to roots indicating 
still more sensuous conceptions; they exhibit the slow and almost 
painful process by which a complex language was developed from 
these poor beginnings, and their researches _— the way to a 
further region of gesture language preceding the rise of articulate 
speech, ‘Lhe miracle is therefore banished to the land of Hip- 
pogrifls and Trolls; and the phenomena of language must be taken 
to mean what they appear to mean. The idea that a speech ex- 
hibiting apparent signs of previous development may have been 
given to the first man created with a mature body, likewise 
exhibiting all the signs of growth from a natural birth, isa violent 
assumption “which imputes to God a wholly degrading readiness 
to trifle with, even to deliberately mislead and deceive, the reason 
which he has implanted in his creatures.” The like argument, 
that strata and fossils in strata may be mere 1 rnagens to impress 


upon us an idea of age not corresponding with facts, was urged by 
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Dz. Newman in his Sermons at St. Mary’s, Oxford—and, whether 
in, geology or in language, not a few perhaps cling to the notion 
Is language, then, of divine origin? Mr. Whitney’s reply is 
brief and candid. All that man fos ever done has been done by 
virtue of capacities imparted to him by the Creator; and his 
ch is as much a divine gift as his faculty of walking, or his 
senses of sight and touch—neither more nor less. We have learnt 
to walk and judge by means of our eyes and ears, slowly, and with 
pain and difficult ; and mankind has learnt to speak in the same 
way. Is the hand of the Creator, Mr. Whitney asks, “ any the less 
clearly to be seen, or the less devoutly to be acknowledged, in its 
production, if we regard man himself as having been created with 
the necessary impulses and the necessary capacities for forming lan- 
guage, and then as having possessed himself of it through their 
natural and conscious workings ? ” 

The science of lan , in Mr. Whitney’s judgment, knows of 
no break in the growth of speech, or of the working of ~~ causes 
except those which are still in operation. It draws no line be- 
tween one race of man or another, and refuses to deny the title of 
man to races even of absolute mutes. Mr. Farrar, a zealous advo- 
cate of the Bow-wow theory, runs off to the conclusion that “man 
is a very much nobler and more exalted animal than the shiverin 
and naked savage whose squalid and ghastly relics are exhume 
from Danish kjékken-méddings, and glacial deposits, and the 
stalactite flooring of freshly opened caves.” But as he affirms that 
these primitive beings closely resembled the Tasmanian, Feejeean, 
and Greenlander, the latter presumably are not men. Mr. Whitney 
keeps aloof from this or from any other theory; but the conclu- 
sions of both alike seem hopelessly opposed to the idea of a being 
ereated in the mature exercise of his powers, and able to name 
outward objects as they first passed before him. It would be 
absurd to disguise the seriousness of the controversy, but it is 
clearly right to allow each antagonist to speak for himself. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN AND DIVERS.* 


- ESQUIROS’S industrious resolution to make the French 

e know all about the English, and then, through the 
medium of translation, to make the English know all about 
themselves, still keeps him steadily at work. It is not very long 
since he gave us an elaborate account of our clergy. He now 
proceeds to deal with a body of men whom we may be said to prize 
almost as highly. After exploring the ins and outs of our spiritual 
teachers, he goes on next to our material defenders, about whom 
he has a good many things to say which are not so generally 
known as they ought to be in a country where so many cart- 
loads of padding are produced every year. We cannot say 
that M. Lsquiros’s sketches are much above padding in point 
of vigour or depth, but then they are marked by the charac- 
teristic qualities of French style in such a degree as to acquire 
a certain air of distinction and weight that is wanting to 
the less artistic efforts of the English padder. The French 
facility of resort to a principe is an immense advantage; so 
is their amazing power of generalization. As their cooks are 
famous for making the most ravishing dishes out of the scantiest 
material in the way of meat, so their writers can with equal skill 
concoct you a delightful and satisfactory general proposition out of 
almost nothing at all. Thus.M. Esquiros has got it into his head 
as a surprising fact that “old English poets, sons though they be 
of a maritime nation, have seemed very little to comprehend the 
true beauties of the ocean,” and refuses even to except Shakspeare. 
Of course so remarkable a circumstance imperatively demands 
explanation. So we have it. ‘ No fixed laws had then been dis- 
covered to account for facts which those of the old time looked 
upon as nothing more than the obscure caprices of nature.’ It is 
science “which during the last century or so has brought to 
light the real poetry of the sea.” Now how can anybody 
content himself with such a bit of shallowness as this? First of 
all, there is no finer sea-piece in any language than the storm 
in the Tempest, which we fear must have slipped out of our 
author’s memory. Secondly, does M. Esquiros mean to say that 
there is no real poetry of the sea in Homer or the Book of Job ? 
Yet, if science was necessary to bring this to light, neither 
of these poets had any business to be poetic about the sea. 
This is an illustration of something which does not exist re- 
ceiving a more than adequate explanation. In another place, 
M. Esquiros accounts for the familiar request made by children 
in the street that the passenger should please to “remember the 
grotto,” on the ground that “it isan English principle that every 
labourer deserves his pay.” Not an exclusively English principle, 
we should be inclined to think. Then we have a good many 
peculiarities of the English sailor noted, such as that he looks 
upon his ship as a person, that he has a chivalrous imagination, 
and so on—which are not peculiar to our sailors at all. A French 
sailor looks upon his ship as a person, just as much as an English 
one does; and a good deal of what M. Esquiros politely calls 
chivalrous imagination is only grossness and stupidity—qualities 
in which a Norwegian or a Danish or a Russian tar is precisely on 
a level with him, however superior the Englishman may be in 
nautical pluck and skill. Chivalrous imagination is rather too 
fine a name for the qualities which made the hero of one of 
M. Esquiros’s anecdotes insist upon marrying a woman by way 


* English Scamen and Divers. By Alphonse Esquiros. London: Chap- 
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of reparation for having had her locked up all night on the 
ound that she had stolen his watch and purse. We should be 
isposed to attribute such an action less to a fine spirit of chi 
than torum. But then it is very difficult to make out that rum 
has anything to do with any known principe. In something of 
the same way we conceive that many of M. Esquiros’s reflections 
are a little overdone. His emotions are — not so ful 
under control as a plain man might desire. eing a man-of-war 
launched, he is almost overcome with the solemnity of the moment, 
The silence was almost religious. The spectators have an emotion 
excited among them, “ which is doubtless connected with 
kind of presentiment of the dangers she is about to brave, and the 
destruction which it may be her fate to bring on others. To 
what fortune is she destined P Will she bear a part in some nayal 
engagement, and if so, against whom?” yee | these re. 
flections are not unnatural, but then they are slightly superficial 
and more than slightly futile, and one does not see why there 
should be any end to them. A man may just as well go on 
wondering about ever so many other points in her inscrutable 
future; indeed one supposes that the number of these futile 
questionings will be in nice — to the depth of his 
mental solemnity. The Black k at Lloyd’s is another 
of the many things which inspire M. Esquiros with some y 
impressive reflections. The entries here are “ the laconism of the 
deep ; it is as if one saw the billows open and close again on the 
doomed ship.” Its announcements are “frigid and taciturn as 
fate itself,” and “make the mind conjure up many a sad 
drama,” and so forth. It is all quite true, but a reflection may 
be so unassailably and inexpugnably true as to be tedious for that 
very reason. And some things which strike M. Esquiros as very 
true do not impress us in quite the same way. For example, lie 
clutches at the definition of Lloyd’s that was given to him bya 
City merchant. “Lloyd's,” said the merchant, “is a spider 
planted in the centre of a web which covers the whole sea, and 
the shipwrecked vessels are the dead flies.” This comparison 
would be very clever if it could be made to hold water. Now a 
spider draws his sustenance from the flies, but Lloyd’s makes 
nothing but loss out of the wrecks. The City merchant would 
surely have been nearer the mark, and he would have been even 
more original, if he had said that Lloyd’s is as the apothecary’s 
pot of rich ointment, and that wrecks are the dead flies in that, 
One of the facts chronicled by our instructor excites much less 
enthusiasm than we should have anticipated. There are sheds in 
the Victoria Docks, he informs us, which are able to contain as 
much as a hundred thousand tons of guano. M. Assolant would 
have taken up his parable, and given us twenty pages of brilliant 
epigram on Saghenh, on the strength of such a circumstance. 

A good fourth of the volume is taken up with an account of 
Greenwich Observatory, and though an elaborate description of the 
old pastime of Kiss-in-the-ring does not seem particularly called 
for, still the author does tell us a good many things that very few 
people are likely to know. The Observatory hates the profane 
vulgar, and oe a foreigner might be made more welcome than 
a mere native. M. Esquiros would not be the first traveller who 
had found out this rule, which perhaps is not more prevalent here 
than in other countries. At any rate he gives us a fuller account 
than any we know of, in an equally popular and intelligible form, 
of the interior and the business of the Observatory. Some of 
his facts will surprise an Englishman as much as they surprised 
M. Esquiros. He tells us that “Mr. Airy preserves, in a very 
curious collection, letters that he has received from all classes of 
persons asking what his terms are for drawing a horoscope ; some- 
times it is a young man wishing to know who will be his wife; 
at others it is a lady, on the eve of embarking in the great 
business of life, who desires to consult the stars.” Inquirers 
sometimes present themselves in person. A certain time back a 
well-dressed young lady came to inquire about a sailor who had 

one somewhere in the Pacific, and of whom nothing had been 
eee for several years. When she was told that the observation 
of the stars could disclose nothing as to the fate of her lost sailor, 
she went away, so M. Esquiros assures us, bathed in tears. In a 
very different order of facts, we are told of another curious -~ 
An observer communicates the transit of a star by striking a Rno 
which, awakening anelectric current, communicates the intelligence 
in the Chronographic Room. On this vibration, it is said, each 
observer makes his own special impression. The vibration, by its 
character, reveals to the other assistants which of them it is that is 
operating, and, moreover, by peculiarities of tone discloses the 
peculiar mood or humour in which he happens to be. A more 
familiar, but equally striking, circumstance is that “each observer, 
although operating with the same instrument and guided by the 
same plan, perceives a celestial phenomenon—as, for instance, the 
transit of a star—either sooner or later than another one does. 
Hence an average or standard has been established, an observer's 
deflection from which is expressed by his personal equation. “ The 
most singular thing,” as M. Esquiros says, “is that the value of 
this personal equation is different in the same individual as re; 
the various celestial bodies; some can very quickly discern the 
phenomena of a fixed star who are much slower in perceiving those 
of the moon, and vice versd.” Not the least curious people in the 
Observatory must be the Computers, persons usually altogether 
ignorant of astronomy, occupied from morning until night in add- 
ing up tremendous columns of figures, varied, we presume, by an 
occasional bit of subtraction or division by way of refreshment. 
Mr. Airy told M. Esquiros that these persons always do their 
work best when their ignorance as to what it is all about is 
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darkest. The horological achievements of Greenwich struck 
M. Esquiros immensely, The uation of the great mother-clock 
in the Observatory communicating the time instantaneously to 
Newcastle, Deal, and ever so many other places in the twink- 
ling of an eye appears to him, as it does to the rest of us, a very 
wonderful exploit. The inference which he draws is not quite 
evident. Can we doubt, he asks, that this exact measurement of 
time contributes in a great measure to the development among 
our neighbours of that system of punctuality which is looked upon 
by them as the soul of business ? Surely this is rather a putting of 
the cart before the horse. We take a great deal of trouble about 
our clocks, and about having the time accurately and amply regis- 
tered, because we put a high value on punctuality. 

M. Esquiros has not much new to tell us about divers. He 
went down in our ancient friend, the diving-bell at the Poly- 
technic, aud describes this daring enterprise with much gravity. 
He did not go down in the diving-bell at Plymouth Breakwater, 
because the foreman of the works would not allow him, but he 
saw the workmen go down, and he did his best to imagine their 
sensations, giving us probably a much more vivid picture by this 

ess than a mere reproduction of the actual sensations would 
ve done. At Dover he was more fortunate. There he encased 
himself in a diving apparatus, and actually went to the bottom of 
the sea. He does not seem to have been very happy there, nor 
to have seen anything worthy of special record. He made his 
way up again with decent haste, “the impressive silence and 
gloomy solitude of the waters” being as unpleasant to him as 
they would be to most people. We may agree with M. Esquiros 
that, of all the people who work with the sea, the diver has the 
gloomiest task. The exploration of a great wreck in the twilight 
of the bed of the sea must be one of the dismallest pieces of work 
in the world. Wandering about in the dark and desolate corridors 
of the sunken ship, with the corpses of drowned creatures floating 
about his helmet, groping hither and thither for he knows not 
what, the diver needs more nerve even than those other toilers of 
the sea who confront the tempest on its surface. 


ROSSETTI’S ART-CRITICISMS.* 
: i position of an art-critic in England, even when he is 
undeniably in the first rank, cannot be very satisfactory to a 
writer who has either much personal ambition, or even the desire to 
exercise a permanent and appreciable influence without reference to 
his own fame. For reasons relating far more to politics than to art, 
all the newspapers and most of the important reviews are anony- 
mous, and although an anonymous writer may be well known in 
London amongst people connected with journalism, he is never 
known to the nation. Periodical literature, it is true, has great 
influence, but when a writer drops out of it his influence ceases, 
except so far as he may have given an impulse to the writing of 
his successors. There is, consequently, a great temptation to 
reprint articles contributed to the periodicals, and “ Notices 
reprinted, with Revisions” have been tried as an experiment 
in many instances, though publishers are very shy of them, 
and authors rarely derive much advantage frgm them either in 
money or reputation. ‘The diflerence between the position of 
an Knglish critic and that of a French one is, with regard 
to the chances of reputation, so very considerable that men of the 
same rank in criticism are celebrated in France when they are 
all but unknown in England. ‘The Englishman writes anony- 
mously, and his only chance of reputation is a reprint; but 
= ers either will not reprint his articles at all, or, if they do, 
they and he will probably repent the experiment. The 
Frenchman signs every article with his name when it first appears 
in the newspaper, and, if he is a writer of any note, easily tinds a 
publisher willing to issue his articles in a volume, which is likely 
to be saleable enough. ‘The English objection to reprints seems 
to be founded on a curious illusion, on the part of the public, that 
it has already read—that is, that each individual member of it 
has already read—everything that has appeared in the critical 
journals. A gentleman looks over a Review at his club, seeing 
perhaps one number out of three, and reading one-third of the 
articles in that; yet when he sees a reprint of articles 
which have already appeared in the Review in question he 
believes that he is acquainted with them beforehand, and looks 
upon the volume as a collection of old news. Clever writers 
who are aware of this often use up their old articles in new 
books, sometimes not even taking the trouble to remodel the 
phraseology, but copying whole pages or columns; and what is 
amusing is, that there is very little danger that the general reader 
will find them out. In these cases the writer, of course, takes 
Very good care not to put the fatal word “ reprint,” either as verb 
or substantive, on his title-page or in his preface, and discreetly 
keeps silence as to the sources from which he collected the 
materials of his book. His eritics, too, if endowed with average 
good-nature, will not betray him, or perhaps do not know his old 
articles well enough to prove that the book is not new, and the 
general reader takes to it as a novelty. 

Mr. William Rossetti has not condescended to these ex- 
cusable arts, but has reprinted his articles in the most open 
and avowed manner, stating the fact very frankly on the title- 
age. Now although this is very right, and although it would 
regrettable if articles as good as Mr. Rossetti’s were not 
* Fine Art, chiefly Conte ry. Notices reprinted, with Revisions, by 
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reprinted in some form, still we have an objection to the 
volume at starting, which, as it applies to other volumes 
of the same class, it may be worth while to insist upon. 
Mr. Rosseiti’s republication, like too many republications, is 
a volume, but it is not a book. First, we have four re- 
views of Royal Academy Exhibitions, reprinted from Fraser's 
Magazine; then an article from the Edinburgh Weekly Review, on 
the “ Externals of Sacred Art.” ‘This is followed by papers on 
the “ Epochs of Art as represented in the Crystal Valace,” after 
which come papers on the two international Exhibitions of 1855 
and 1862, one on pre-Ratffaellitism, a good many others on contem- 

orary painters and designers, a review of Thornbury’s “ Life of 
Turner,” an estimate of Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave as a writer 
on art, a chapter on British sculpture, and then, by a sudden tran- 
sit to the outermost islands of Asia, a chapter on Japanese wood- 
cuts. The only connexion between all these papers is that they 
are all in some way concerned with art, and are written by the 
same hand; but British sculpture does not, in any obvious way, 
lead up the mind to Japanese woodcuts, and it has not been the 
aim of the author to mould his materials intoa book having unity. 
It would be unjust, however, to infer that a volume may not 
well worth having in spite of the absence of unity, for when works 
of literary art, each of which has perfect unity within itself, are 
so small that it would be impossible to make a volume of each of 
them, it is customary, and has always been considered allowable, 
to bind them together without pretending to any other connexion 
than the material one of the binder’s making. Mr. Rossetti’s 
articles are not very closely connected, it may be, but his volume 
is just as much a book as the volume called Tennyson's Poems, 

It is dedicated, very rightly and reverently, to the author's 
mother, who may be pfnsons Por on having three distinguished 
children. ‘In all filial love,” says Mr. Rossetti, “I dedicate this 
little book of criticism to my mother, whose dear example ought 
to have taught me the critical virtues of sound judgment, perfect 
modesty, and infallible truth-telling.” We are not quite sure 
whether Mr. Rossetti means us to understand that the maternal 
example not only ought to have taught him these virtues, but 
actually has done so, in which case, as they are very great 
and difficult virtues indeed, we should rather doubt whether 
the second of them has been so fully acquired as the writer 
appears to believe. Indeed we rather take objection to the 
dedication on the ground that, although virtue is needed for 
sound judgment and infallible truth-telling, something more 
is necessary. To judge soundly, and tell the truth infallibly, it is 
not enough to be ever so virtuous; there are bre of very 
virtuous women who hardly ever form a sound judgment, or 
tell a story with anything approaching to accuracy, much less 
to infallibility. We are very willing to believe that Mr. William 
Rossetti is virtuous, and we do believe him to be perfectl 
honest, but we doubt in some instances the soundness of his 
judgment, and the infallibility of his statement and discovery 
of truth. Mr. Rossetti, however, is not to be understood as 
claiming infallibility, like Mr. Ruskin and the Pope of Rome; 
what he means probably is that he will not knowingly write 
anything that is untrue. It is difficult, however, to know one’s 
own opinion without something more than virtue, for a man 
requires a good deal of intellectual acumen to find out what he 
himself really thinks about anything, and it costs, besides, a very 
great deal of trouble. The art-critics are perhaps peculiarly un- 
fortunate in this respect, and many of them do not write what 
they really think, but what they believe they ought to think, and 

rhaps think that they think. ‘lhe world of art is governed by pre- 
judices and traditions of such tremendous strength that it requires a 
great effort to attain independence ; and the very effort itself, the very 
necessity for hedging round original opinion with defences against 
certain attack, isenough to upset the perfect equilibrium of the judg- 
ment. If an art-critic is professedly orthodox, it is pretty certain 
either that he is not an original thinker, or else that he keeps his 
thoughts to himself, and, not having moral courage to incur the 
bitter and contemptuous hostility of the orthodox, writes only what 
he knows to be safe. Mr. Rossetti is not an orthodox writer any 
more than Mr. Ruskin is; but, on the other hand, he approaches 
more nearly to intellectual balance than Mr. Ruskin, though less 
forcible and less able to enlist the sympathies of the reader. It is 
singular that no other writer on art has obtained anything near so 
many readers as Mr. Ruskin ; but in the case of Mr. Rossetti, this 
want of popularity—for he is — not popular—may be attri- 
buted to his intellectual tendencies; he is rather too intellectual 
for the ordinary reader to follow him with perfect ease, and espe- 
cially too much given to broad views of art and extensive deduc- 
tions, which many readers do not easily For instance, here 
is a very good —— on style, which would only be tho 
understood an imilated by the small intellectual class, It is 
admirably written, and is sally exceedingly clear, but few artists 
would read it, and few of the large public which amuses itself 
with pictures would care to realize the meaning of it :— 

There is a considerable difference between what we imply by the abstract 
term “style” in art, and the meaning of the same word as applied to litera- 
ture. It is incomparably more important in the former case than in the 
latter, and for this reason—that, in art, the means of signifying a thing is 
the actual representation, image, or partial realization of it; whereas, in 
literature or speech, it is a mere conventional symbol, having no intrinsic 
resemblance whatever to the thing signified. The word “ man,” for in- 
stance, is nothing beyond three letters and a sound ; but the picture man is 
a real man in form and colour, Or we might make the practice of picture- 
writing serve as our illustration. The excellence of literary style in picture- 
writing would consist simply in clearness and conciseness, but the 
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of artistic style (supposing it to be aimed at here as in an ordinary picture) 
would present a real and fine image of the thing itself. Now the difference 
between the most slovenly and diffuse and the most emphatic and concise 
style of picture-writing, as read off into words, would be extremely small 
compared with the difference between the meanest and the finest pictured 
form, considered as real representations. The worst distinctive picture word 
for King Sesostris would still read “ King Sesostris” very nearly as well as 
the best; but fancy the difference between the worst distinctive and the 
highest characteristic or ideal portraiture of King Sesostris as a work of art! 

This of course is an extreme illustration of our position, but it is not a 
false one. Of course, too, style is important in literature ; but it is not so 
important, nor does the term there, in its widest acceptation, imply nearly 
so much as, in the narrowest, it does in art. For, in art, you cannot have a 
fine, a noble, a bold, or a timid style, without having therein a fine, noble, 
bold, or timid representation, or actual image, of the thing signified. In fact 
style in art may be said to include everything beyond the choice and con- 
ception of the subject itself, and the mere accuracy or otherwise of its em- 
bodiment. It is thus a third of the whole battle, being, in one word, the 
artist’s embodied perceptive (as distinct from his conceptive) faculty ; and 
no school can be great in style without being ipso facto great in art. That 
Michael Angelo chose noble subjects, and conceived or thought them out 
greatly, was not a matter of style, nor yet that he drew or coloured them 
accurately (when he did so), but that he represented them nobly was a matter 
of style. The term includes all the rest of his performance in art. In like 
manner, the whole difference between the early Italian, the French, and the 
British schools, is difference in subject and conception, in accuracy, and in 
style. If a Frenchman and an Englishman both choose one domestic sub- 
ject, and both paint it accurately, one might at the first blush assume that 
the two pictures would be greatly alike ; but they would not prove so, the 
styles would be sure to be extremely diverse. It will be observed that we 
are not here speaking of the minor Ethene of style, or what is more pro- 
perly termed “ manner” between artist and artist, but of the dominant way 
of looking at things, and of expressing them—of style as a many-phased 
but permanent element in all art, 

This latter passage, in which it is assumed that both a French- 
man and an Englishman might paint the same subject accurately, 
and yet that their pictures would be extremely diverse, implies 
that Mr. Rossetti has not fully realized the fact that all style is a 
departure from accuracy in favour of mental expression. Perfectly 
accurate works would have no style at all, and accurate pictures of 
the same subjects, from the same points of view, under the same 
effects, so far from being extremely diverse, would be so precisely 
alike as to be indistinguishable one from the other. Style is the 
accent of preference and choice, and good style is that which 
shows noble preferences. We entirely agree with Mr. Rossetti in 
the immense importance which he attributes to good style, even 
when he puts it so strongly as this: —“ If you have good style, you 
have simply and entirely good art.” Of course, for good style not 
only implies noble preferences, but a perfect command of means, 
so that the suggestions in nature which are best worth taking are 
and efficiently acted upon. 

Beyond his intellectualism, which we find no fault with, ano- 
ther impediment to popularity in the case of Mr. Rossetti may be 
a habit of cursory allusion, as if he were talking with some friend 
of equal and similar culture. Now the public is not a friend of 
that kind, and when there are allusions which it cannot readily 
follow, it skips the page. One or two of Mr. Rossetti’s articles 
are dry from their mere brevity of method, from the rapidity with 
which he goes over the ground, not having time to say anything 
which may attach our interest to one part of his subject before 
it is broken by the too immediate sequence of the next. When 
he dwells upon a point he is often both interesting and in- 
structive, but culture has had its effect upon him by putting 
his manner beyond popular sympathies. The only writer on art 
who, having culture, has retained the popular qualities unim- 

aired is Mr. Ruskin, and this may be because art has been 
for him much more a religion than a philosophy. We have often 
thought, when listening to the fervid eloquence of some con- 
vinced and intolerant artist, that the best condition for writing 
very powerfully upon art, and in such a manner as to move large 
bodies of readers, would be a condition of violent and scornful 
bigotry such as his, But true criticism is always a philosophy, 
because the critical spirit is, by its nature, not a spirit of energy 
and faith, but of tranquil examination; and the more truly cri- 
tical is a writer on art, the less is he capable of fervour, the less 
will he display of what looks like inspiration. Mr, William 
Rossetti has been for years in this thoughtful and philosophical 
stage, and the consequence is, that because he is more critical 
than Mr. Ruskin his audience must be much smaller than Mr. 
Ruskin’s audience. The collection of criticisms in this volume is 
valuable, but, as a book, it is not likely to endure permanently. 
If Mr. Rossetti desires to leave an enduring result of his labours 
in this field, it may be in his power to do so by writing some 
work conceived from the first as a book, and not as articles for 
newspapers and magazines. The English public has, however, 
remarkably little sympathy with the purely critical intellect ; and 
nothing in this country has slighter chances of permanence than 
criticism, especially the criticism of contemporary art, which is 
dis a and in great part forgotten after the closing of the 

ibitions. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
ge life of Kepler * is a subject worthy of the most accom- 
plished biographer, and especially attractive to a patriotic 
German. Kepler does not belong to that class of discoverers and 
thinkers, like Copernicus or Kant, whose genius may be eloquently 
eulogized, whose little personal peculiarities may be atiection- 


* Johannes Kepler. Von Dr. E. Reutlinger, unter Mitwirkung von C, 
W. Neumann und dem Herausgeber C. Gruner. ‘Th. 1. Stuttgart: 
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ately recorded, but whose biographies cannot be rendered 
interesting owing to the uneventful character of their lives, 
mew ok career was full of vicissitudes. At times the companion 
and adviser of princes and generals, at other periods he underwent 
the most dreadful privations, and his life was chequered with 
incidents of a truly tragic cast. The nobility of his c ter can 
hardly be overrated, any more than the splendour of his genius; 
and on the whole he deserves, and more than justifies, the zealous 
or eg of his present biographers. The amount of labour 
undertaken by them is really extraordinary, and has resulted in 
the elucidation of a mass of previously unknown details. It 
almost be questioned whether we have not got too much, 
whether Kepler himself is not somewhat lost amid the accumulated 
particulars about his kindred and every one connected with him. In 
a literary point of view, the work is respectable, but scarcely more; 
the substance is good, but the style rather diffuse and rhetorical, 
The principal writer is a man of science, who appears fully im- 
pressed with the importance of Kepler’s achievements in relation to 
subsequent discovery, and with the necessity, for their right ap- 
preciation, of a thorough acquaintance with both the science and 
the superstition of his contemporaries. The work is to be divided 
into four books, of which only the first is as yet published. It 
contains the philosopher’s history down to what Dr. Reutlinger 
aptly terms his Hegira—the journey to Prague in 1600. Although 
Dr. Reutlinger has mainly conducted the work, both in its literary 
and its scientific departments, the life and soul of the enterprise 
has been his coadjutor, Herr Gruner, secretary to the committee 
for erecting a memorial to Kepler in his native town. This 
patriotic citizen explains in his preface how the biography grew 
out of the monument, the erection of which took nearly twice as 
long as the siege of Troy, and how he has been obliged to devote 
two entire years to the work, and become responsible for all the 
expenses, e trust that his countrymen will not suffer him to be 
a loser, and are glad to perceive that he numbers Queen Victoria 
among his many distinguished patrons. 

The first volume of Hotho’s history of painting since the 
Christian era* is entirely devoted to the archeological depart- 
ment of the subject. The mural paintings of the Roman cata- 
combs, the mosaics of Constantinople and Ravenna, the Byzantine 
school of painting, the miniatures of the age of Charlemagne, 
the subsequent decay and revival of art, form successively the 
subjects of interesting — written in a remarkably concise 
and unadorned style. The history comes down to the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

Dr. Schenkel+ is rapidly assuming a prominent, we might 
almost say a leading, rank among that section of German divines 
which at once occupies an advanced position as regards Hengsten- 
berg, and a conservative one with respect to the Tiibingen school. 
He 1s not so much indebted for this prominence to extraordinary 
erudition or commanding genius as to his industry, his practical 
knowledge of business, his intrepid and at the same time concilia- 
tory spirit, his influence with the ruling powers of Baden, and the 
unsuccessful attempts of his enemies to make a martyr of him. Itis 
natural that his thoughts should turn to his more celebrated 
predecessor, who began by recalling German theology from its cold 
moralizing torpor, and ended as the unsuccessful opponent of the 
fanaticism into which the impulse communicated by himself had 
degenerated. Dr. Schenkel is hardly the man to enter fully into 
the distinctive characteristics of Schleiermacher’s mind, and in 
this point of view only qualified praise can be awarded to his 
biography. The practical and mechanical departments are excel- 
lent, with the sole reservation that the book is considerably too 
long. Schenkel’s industry is wonderful, his critical perception very 
good, and the absence of profound views or brilliant A ge is 
compensated by the prevalence of sound good sense. He is always 
at his best when quitting the region of ideas for the elucidation 
of hard palpable facts, as, for instance, when he deals with 
Schleiermacher’s relations with Friedrich Schlegel, and the part 
he played in the great controversy occasioned by the King of 
Prussia’s attempts to alter the Liturgy. 

A series of essays in philosophy and theology, by Julius Ham- 
berger {, proceed from the conservative side in both. Malebranche, 
Jacobi, Renan, are among the subjects treated of, always in an 
attractive style, and with considerable ability. The most original 
are those which discuss the phenomena of ecstatics and “stig- 
matized”’ nuns; and the most interesting of any is the biography 
of the philosopher Franz Baader in his youth. 

Kranichfeld’s learned or myo | on Daniel § is mainly directed 
to prove the early origin of the book, which German critics have 
almost unanimously referred to the period of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
He seems to contend that the passages supposed to refer to trans- 
actions under the reign of that prince have been ope a 
without pointing out very clearly to what else they can apply. 

Herr Oertel |; has an easy task in establishing, after Paley, the 
historical character of those portions of the Acts of the Apostles 


* Geschichte der Christlichen Malerei, H.G.Hotho. Lief. 1. Stuttgart: 
Ebner & Seubert. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Friedrich Schleiermacher, Ein Lebens- und Charakterbild, Von Dr. D. 
Schenkel. Elberfeld: Friderichs, London: Nutt. 

t Christenthum wnd moderne Cultur. Studien, Kritiken und Charaktere 
bilder. Von Julius Hamberger. Erlangen: Deichert. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

§ Das Buch Daniel. Erkliirt von R. Kranichfeld. Berlin: Schlawitz. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Paulus in der Apostelgeschichte. Von J. R. Oertel, Halle: Schwabe. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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which relate to the travels of St. Paul. The preface contains 
some excellent observations on M. Renan and his book. 

‘The same conservative tendency is apparent in A. Klostermann’s 
very careful and minute examination of the Gospel of St. Mark.* 
He adopts the tradition of Papias, which makes Mark the reporter 
of St. Peter. This is a very intelligible view for those who 
contend that Mark’s gospel was the groundwork of St. Matthew’s, 
but not easily reconcileable with Klostermann’s own view that 
“Mark had Matthew’s gospel before him when he wrote. There 
would in this case be hardly any room for a Petrine element left. 

Bleek’s lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews t, edited by 
Dr. Windrath, form a sort of compendium of his celebrated com- 
mentary on the same book. Some alterations and improvements 
have been introduced. 

Uhlich }, the well-known leader among the German Catholics 
o Roman Catholics by any means), possesses in an eminent 

egree the talent of popularizing the researches of more learned 
scholars and original thinkers than himself. His twenty-four 
lectures on the history of civilization form an excellent and 
attractive compendium of the subject, with less of rash and 
questionable assertion than the writer's position and antecedents 
would have led us to expect. 

Although K. F’, Bahrdt § was one of the most worthless of men, 
and one of the very last to be entrusted with the education of 
youth, his theories on the subject were not unworthy of attention, 
and the history of his attempts to carry them out is amusing and 
instructive. Herr Leyser'’s pains in investigating the subject 
have therefore not been ill-bestowed, and he has produced an 
interesting little treatise. 

Dr. Carl Aeby ||, Professor of Anatomy at the University of 
Basel, has enriched anthropological science with an important 
work, After seven years spent in measuring skulls, he comes 
forward to explode the accredited division of them into brachy- 
cephalic and dolichocephalic, which, he says, affords no criterion 
to distinguish between a Dutchman and a negro, His own 
system is constructed on strictly stenocephalic and eurycephalic 
principles; that is to say, he chiefly considers the breadth of 
the skull, which he finds to be least among the Congo negroes, 
and, with some remarkable exceptions and fluctuations, to increase 
regularly as we proceed north, until its maximum is attained 
anong the Finns and Calmucks. Another portion of his work is 
devoted to the surmised relationship of men and monkeys, which 
he denies, holding that between these two there is a great gulf 
fixed. All these conclusions are supported by a great array of 
evidence derived from actual anatomical investigations. These 
may possibly be impugned, but there can be no doubt of the 
caution or the candour with which he has treated subjects so 
often handled in a spirit of arrogance and recklessness. 

Dr. von Mérner 4] has made an analysis of all the treaties con- 
cluded by the Electors of Brandenburg during the seventeenth 
century. Their range is extensive, and shows how fully the 
Great Klector had succeeded in elevating his small but well- 

verned principality to an important rank in the councils of 
jurope. Twenty-six documents, hitherto entirely or partially 
unpublished, are printed in full. 

What Dr. von Mérner has done for the past, Dr. J. C. Glaser ** 
is ellecting for the present by the publication of the official docu- 
ments of the North-German Confederation. The utility of his 
undertaking is obvious; it is indeed indispensable to those who 
would acquire a thorough knowledge of German affairs. 

Wolfgang Menzel’s work on “ The Frontiers of Germany” tt is 
highly characteristic of that eccentric and pungent writer, who 
may be called the Cobbett of his country. He is very angry with 
the French and Russians for wishing to absorb Germany between 
them; more angry still with the Bohemians and Hungarians, for 
declining to be absorbed by Germany ; most angry of all with the 
Germans themselves, for not being as unscrupulous annexationists 
as their neighbours. There is much good sense as well as power- 
ful rhetoric in the book ; its crying sin is the author's contempt for 
the rights of all nationalities but his own. It is idle to complain 
of the proceedings of the Russians in Courland while the Prussians 
are still encamped in Danish Schleswig. One curious feature is 
the vast amount of historical, philological, geographical, and 
ethnological controversy which appears to have sprung up in con- 
nexion with these political disputes. The noble sciences in question 
have manifestly been largely falsified by one party or the other, 
and most probably by all. 


* Das —4 nach seinem Quellenwerthe fiir die evangelische 
Geschichte. Von A, Klostermann. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
London; Asher & Co. 


+ Der Lebrierbrief, erkiért. Von F. Bleek, Herausgegeben von K. A. 
Windrath, Elberfeld: Friderichs, London: Nutt. 


} Bildungsgeschichte der Menschheit, Von L. Uhlich. Gotha: Stollberg. 
London : ‘Asher & Co. sie 
§ K. F. Bahrdt, sein Verhiltniss zum Philanthropinismus und zur neuern 
Pudagogik, Von J. Leyser. Neustadt: Gottschick-Witter. London : 
Asher & Co, 
Die Schiidelformen des Menschen und der Affen. Von Dr. C. Aeby. 
Vogel. London: Asher & Co. 
|_Kurbrandenburgs Staatsvertriige von 1601 bis 1700. Bearbeitet von T. 
von Mérner. Berlin: Reimer. London: Asher & Co. 


“* Archiv des Norddeutschen Bundes, Herausgegeben von Dr. J. C. 
Glaser. Berlin: Korthampt. London: Asher & Co. ‘ 


renzen. Von Wolfgang Stuttgart: Kroner. London 


The polemic tendency apparent in books like Herr Menzel’s has 
into history, and the most notorious transactions are found 
to be susceptible of the most irreconcileable interpretations when 
the interests of a party are in question. Thisis in an eminent 
degree the case with the history of the wars of the French Revo- 
lution, so far as Germany is concerned. All German historians 
allow them to have formed an inglorious and humiliating episode 
of national history, but cannot agree whom to blame. Austrian 
writers tax Prussia with cowardice and ——a and their 
charges are amply retorted. Herr Hiiffer* enters the field as a 
mediator. He considers that neither og exclusively 
sible, and that neither was so bad as the other represented it. 
These views are supported by a patient, and apparently a very 
impartial, examination of the unpublished archives of bear 
Berlin, and Paris. It is beyond dispute that Austrians 
Prussians were alike incapable of encountering the genius of 
Napoleon and the enthusiasm of the Revolution; but we see no 
ground for accusing either of perfidy, or for imagining that any 
other European State would at the time have su ed better. 
Our own experience certainly does not warrant the conclusion that 
the Duke of York would have fared better than Marshal 
Wurmser. What was really infamous in the conduct of both 
was their behaviour, not during, but after, the conflict. They 
avenged their defeats upon their own allies, Austria annexing the 
Venetian Republic, and Prussia absorbing the ecclesiastical prin- 
cipalities of Germany. History records many transactions equally 
immoral, but few equally base. 

Another instance of the importation of national jealousies into 
history is afforded by the controversy respecting John Huss now 
in re doe between Palacky, the great Bohemian historian, and 
Dr. Constantin Hofler.t The revival of sentiment 
among the Czechs of Bohemia has naturally kindled a passionate 
interest in their national heroes, of whom John Huss was incom- 
parably the most important. Catholic Bohemians re him as 
a Savonarola, Protestants discern a closer analogy to Luther; but 
both concur in venerating his memory. The German inhabitants, 
however, always at feud with the Czechs, contemplate the pro- 

het and martyr of the latter from a different point of view. Dr. 
Hitler has constituted himself their advocate, and has deliberately 
striven to write Huss down in a work the learning and ingenuity 
of which are acknowledged by his antagonist Palacky. He writes 
to some extent as a Roman Catholic controversialist, but far more 
as an opponent of the Czech nationality as represented in Huss’s 

erson. Palacky’s reply is characterized by moderation and 

ignity. It would be impossible to pronounce on the controversy 
without a minute acquaintance with its somewhat obscure details. 
We conceive, however, that the world will be slow to erase Huss’s 
name from its Pantheon without very convincing reasons, As to 
the comparative merits of the Germans and Slavonians, the real 
question in dispute, impartial judges will —_ conclude that 
the Bohemians, having confessedly been a ial: years ahead of 
the Germans in religious matters, are not likely to have been a 
hundred years behind them in everything else. The controversy 
is interesting as a proof of the eager interest which Slavonians 
are learning to take in their national history and antiquities, and 
as one of many forerunners of the great impending contest of 
which the Austrian Empire may perhaps be the battlefield. 

J. G. Kohl} acquired celebrity some years since by his travels 
in England, the United States, and Russia. One of the two 
volumes of his “ Popular Lectures” is founded on reminiscences 
of these excursions. Time has told upon them, and the lack of 
novelty impairs both their attractiveness and their utility. They 
are, however, recommended by an agreeable style and considerable 
descriptive power; and English readers may derive some enter- 
tainment from a thinly veiled sketch of two distinguished coun- 
trymen—one an amateur of books, the other of beasts. The 
contents of the other volume are of a more miscellaneous cha- 
racter, but here, again, the writer's literary dexterity is more 
—— than the value of the material on which it is 
employed. 

A iittle book of travels in Switzerland and Italy § is even more 
threadbare than Herr Kohl’s lecture in point of subject, and is 
decidedly inferior in literary merit. It is nevertheless pleasant 
reading, from the cheerful gaiety of the writer, in which the 
reader can hardly help participating, and which pleads excuse for 
sundry palpable faults of style and taste. 

“Pictures from the Champ de Mars” | will serve to remind 
visitors of what they saw. y would be more amusing with 
less effort to amuse. 

It would be dangerous to take for granted that the three 
sketches of “Modern Emperors” 4] are in reality written by a 
“ political agent,” as they profess to be. At the same time tlere 

* Oestreich und Preussen iiber der franzisischen Revolution bis zum 
Abschluss des Friedens von Formio, VonH. Hiiffer. Bonn: Marcus. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Die Geschichte des Hussitenthums und Prof. C. Hifler. Yon Franz 
Palacky. Prag: Tempsky. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Vom Markt und aus der Zelle. Populiire Vortriige und vermischte kicine 
Schriften. Von 5. G. Kohl, 2 Bde. Hanover: Rumpler. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

Alpenzauber und Italische Gebilde. Von H. Hilty. Braunsch > 

Bilder vom Marsfelde. Von M. Klapp. Troppau: Kolck. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

| Moderne Imperatoren. Diskretes und Indiskretes. Politische Erine 


nerungen eines politischen Agenten, Kiln: Abn. London: Asher & Co, 
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seems no positive ground for concluding that they are not, and 
there is a freshness and piquancy about some of the writer’s anec- 
dotes which may be thought to testify to their genuineness. He 
has least to say about the Emperor Napoleon ; his impressions of 
Maximilian are fully confirmed by the recent publication of that 
unfortunate prince’s writings. He describes Francis Joseph as a 
sovereign of no ordinary acquirements, acuteness, and practical 
ability, “but as for the present completely paralysed by the breal- 
down of the system in which he had been trained to put his trust, 
and as drifting hopelessly, without reliance on himself or con- 
fidence in any of his Ministers. 

“The Hanover of To-Day”* professes to give, under the 
disguise of fiction, a faithful picture of public feeling in Hanover. 
If this could be accepted without reserve, the assimilation of 
Hanover and Prussia would seem to be very distant. The author, 
however, notwithstanding his professions of impartiality, is too 
manilestly a partisan to be implicitly trusted. 


* Aus Hannovers Gegenwart. Eine 
Leipzig: Kummer. London: Asher & 
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Society, wishes to join onather as COMPANION, to Travel or otherwisz. Remuneration 

no object.— Address, E.,care of Mr. Wm. Howard, General Scholustic and Clerks’ Agency. 
3 Charing Cross, London, 8. wo 

mt | AL M.A. of Ch. Ch. Oxford, who intends to go Abroad in a few 

Weeks’ time, would be glad to take Charge of a YOUNG NOBLEMAN or GENTLE- 

Mas, who may be at this time seeking an experienced id or the yrol Companion and Cicerone 

Foreign Lands. M.A. proposes to go first to Switzerland or the Highest references.— 

‘Address, Musicus, care of Messrs. Pickering, 196 Piccadilly, 


A ETA, Graduate of Oxford, offers his Services as 
A pa or LIBRARIAN to any Hoblemer or Gentleman where a good House 


obtained.—Address, B. C., 11 Eaton Place, 
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Ro INFIRMARY of EDINBURGH. 


REBUILDING OF THE MEDICAL HOSPITAL. 


ESTIMATED COST NEARLY £100,000. 
AMOUNT OF FIRST FOUR SUBSCRIPTION LISTS, £43,102 1s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL INFIRMARY is “ open to all the ‘curable di d,’ from what corner 
of the world they come, without restriction ;" and the number of Patients treated last year, 
as per the Report just issued, was 4,752, 


There are two ITospitals in connection with the Royal Infirmary—the Medical and the Surgical. 


The latter is an excellent one ; but the former is not adapted to the requirements of modern | 


times, and is altogether so unsuitable for a public Hospital, that it is necessary to have it 
rebuilt. In particular, it may be mentioned that the Wards are much too confined ; that the 
ceilings, which ought to be at least 15 feet high, are only 1! feet; and that the Hospital, not- 
withstanding a large annual outlay for repairs, is in many respects falling into decay. 


The total estimated cost is nearly £100,000. Of that sum £43,102 11s. 6d. has already been 
subscribed ; full particulars of which have appeared in the Edinburgh Newspapers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are invited from the Benevolent everywhere towards this Great National 
Charity. ‘They may be intimated to Laurence Robertson, Esq., Honorary Treasurer, Royal 
Bank of Scotland, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh ; to any of the Banking Companies in 
Scotland ; to the Bank of England, Messrs. Coutts & Co., the National Bank of S or 
the Bank of Scotland in London; to the Bank of England in Liverpool and Manchester; or to 
the Bauk of Ireland in Dublin, and its various Branches. 


Anti 


In the option of “Subscribers, in Four Yearly Instalments, the First of which to be paid at 
that Term. If Ee the Money may be remitted at once to Laurence Robertson, by Bank 
Draft or Post Office Order. 
THOMAS J. BOYD, 41 Moray Place, Edinr., Convener of Acting Committee. 
LAURENCE ROBERTSON, Royal Bank, Edinburgh, Honorary Treasurer. 
JAMES COLSTON, 10 Findhorn Place, Edinburgh, Honorary Secretary. 


in the U Kingdom. 


d payable at the Term of Martinmas next, either in one Sum, or — 


| informed that all Umbrellas of SANGS TERS’ make 


ralty, &c.—l4 Catherine Street, Strand, 


[HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, is NOW | 


OPEN until EIGHT o'Clock in the Evening, and will continue to be so until July 31. 


A GENTLEMAN (LL.B. Cam.), Barrister-at-Law, will be | 


glad of an Introduction toa SECRETARY SHIP to a NOBLEMAN or MEMBER ‘sf 
PARLIAMENT, or any Appointment which would not altogether interfere w 
Professional Practice. — Address, Bonus, care of Mr. Wm. Howard, Manager, 
Scholastic and Clerks’ Agency, 3 ‘Charing’ Cross, London, s. Ww. 


TRANSL: ATION from FRENCH, ITALI AN, or GERMAN.— _— 
Required.—The First done Gratis. as Specimens of Style. 
Belgravia, 


T° GENTLEMEN OWNING LAND or HOUSE PRO- 


PERTY.—The Advertiser, who has recently commenced Business on his own account as 
a Surveyor, Land and Estate Agent, not finding his Connection ut jerene nt sufficient to occupy 
the whole of his time, would be glad to undertake the MANAGEMENT of an ESTATE, on 
which his Personal attention might be beneficially pees Being the Son of a Farmer, 
farming largely in the neighbourhood of London, he has had every opportunity for making 
himself acquainted with Agricultural pu rsuits, while his employment for some years as 
Surveyor to an eminent Firm in London has enabled him to obtain extensive experience in the 
and of House and Office Property. The highest references will be 
given, aud Security if required. —Ad dress » A. M. A., 200 F leet Street, E.C, 
a 

TRAN SFER of a HIGHLY SELECT LADIES’ SCH SCHOOL. 
he Di of a well blished LADIES’ SCHOOL in Gloucestershire wishes to 
DISPOSE: of the same after the Midsummer Vacation. Gross Income, £2,000 per annum. 

Profits, £600 per annum.— Address, Mater, 63 New Bond Street. No Agent need apply. 


TOWs RESIDENCES.—Messrs. GREEN & KING have a 


Selection of WEST-END HOUSES upon their Register, both Furnished and 
Unfurnished” at generally moderate prices.—23 Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


» by letter, O. G., Blackburn's, Stationer, Motcombe Street, 


(COUNTRY HOUSES.—Messrs. GREEN & KING have | 


upwards of 100 SUBURBAN and COUNTRY HOUSES upon their Books, specially 
selected from their suitability for Summer Occupation.—23 Baker Street, Portman Square, w. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—REFRESHMENT DEPARTMENT. 
The magnificent SUITE of PUBLIC and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS is now 
OPEN. Lg a Banquets, Wedding Breaktasts, &c. served in the highest style of the 
Gastronomic Art. 
Whitebait in perfection. 
Wines of all Countries of the choicest Vintages. 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS, Sole Contractors. 


EDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to 
render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive 
Sea-frontaze. has been enlarged and improved. Communications to“ ‘the Manacenr" will be 
promptly attended to. 
BAtHS of AO A. 


The SEASON Commenced on May 1. 


HYDRopatuic SANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, 


Richmond Hill,S.W. Physician-Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 


TEAM YACHTS.— Messrs) YARROW & HEDLEY, 


Engineers, Isle of Dogs, Poplar, E., construct all descriptions of STEAM YACHTS. — 


Small crew Steam: Yachts, for River navigation, from £145 upwards. Engines fitted to 
existing Buats.—Prices and | particulars on application. 


LOANS on Freeholdand Leasehold Property Life I Personal 
Security with Life Assurance, Buys and Sells and Shares, Life with | 
safe Offices, Negotiates Partnerships, and advises coufidentially on Financial Matters. 


T McLEAN begs to call attention to his Method of 
* CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, a Branch of Art which, with | 
Valuable Pictures, it is so dangerous to neglect. —T. McLEAN, 7 Haymarket. 

CHURCH 


Grain ED GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS, 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


Carn 2CH and DOMESTIC DECORATION—PAINTED and 

ay AINED GLASS WINDOWS—GLASS and MARBLE PROS AIC ART FURNI- 
Designs and Estimates Furnished. ARLAND & FISHER, «3 Southampton Street, 

ane W.C. Illustrated priced Catalogue of Chureh F ant and Decoration post free. 


LAY ERS, BARRAUD, & WESTLAKE, Artists in GLASS, 
ALL I >» AINTING, and MOSAICS, and Designers of MONUMENTAL BRASSES, 
Endell Endell Street, Bloomsbury, Lo London, and at 93 Bridge Street, Manchester. 


PATENT ENCAUSTIC, GEOMETRIC AL, and GLAZED 
TILES, Sound, Durable, and in bright Colours, for Churches, Halls, and Corridors. 
Manufacturers, MALKIN & CO., Burslem, Staffordshire. 


London Agents HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, 33 Southampton Steeet, 
— Strand, where Designs and all Information may be hi 


Ropricu ES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 
Designed and Engraved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved._NOTE PAPER ond 
ENVELOPES Seemed in Colour Relief, end Illuminated in the most elegant Style. 
CARD-PLATE segantly Seeve d, a nd | 00 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
WEDDING CA ARDS. WEDDING ENV ELOBES, BALL PROGRAMMES, CARDS, and 
BILLS OF F ane, Printed and atk with Crest or Address, in the latest t Fashion. 
ENRY RODRIGUES", 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


AVE you Seen the ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life? If 
not, you have not seen the Greatest Wonder of t the Age. s marvellous A 
Toy lete , Card’ Toot Stripe of 
Figures, post 26 brilliane Chro post free for 26 Stamps. 
UW. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


ME. J. J. H. WOOD, 10. Comhill, E.C.,, NEGOTIATES 


FOR GENTLEMEN.—FASHIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
e and the Courts of Europe, 114 to 120 Regent Street; 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
SPECIALITIES—In Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 21s., 31s. 6d., 
42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s. each. 


SPECIALITIES—In Trousers of Cheviot, Buenos Ayres, Australian, and German 
Wools, 1é6s., 21s,, 25s., 28s., 32s., and 35s. per pair. 
SPECIALITIES—In Waistcoats of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, &c. 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


Sirti HEARTHRUGS, adapted for every Style of Room 
poneeation. from Original Designs by Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, and other eminent 


Manufactured by H. R. WILLIS & CO. 
Obtained the Silver Medal at Paris Rghiphion, 1eny, the only Medal awarded exclusively 
earthrugs. 
Each Rug is legibl. mupctnl oy Go tats with the Trade Mark, “H. R. W. & Co.” ina 
tained from every first-class Upholsterer and Carpet Warehouseman 


London Warehouse (Wholesale only), 78 Newgate Street, F.%. 
Manufactories at Kidderminster and Coventry. 


GANGSTERS’ UMBRELLAS (Four Prize Medals awarded 

on FOX’'S PARAGON ibe meg —All Frames of FOX & CO.’S celebrated m 

bear their Trade Mark, “ A Running Fox.” ‘To georent Public are res lly 
ve their name at tached, and | th 

only Establishments are 140 Regent Street; 94 Fleet Steeets 10 Royal E 75C 


ILLIARDS.— THURSTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS to Her M y, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
Established lela. 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS “and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Bouse, Stveng-ccom Doors. 

CHUBB & SON, 67 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; ‘and Horseley Fields, W d Price List sent free. 


(GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, ‘Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhill, 
London, BANS 40TURING SILVERSMITHS, have the pleasure to announce that 
they have recently fiaished several new ag of SILVER TEA and COFFEE 
The following are much appro 
THE GORDON PATTERN, 
Richly Chased. 


of the most elegant desicn and highest 
THE BEADED PATTERN, 
With Engraved Shieids. 


da. £ s.d. 
© | Silver Coffee Pot .......sescceegeeeee 1510 0 
Silver Tea Pot....... 2 0 
800 Silver Sugar 720 
ver Cream Ewer 5 10 0 ver WES 414 


£4410 0 £4018 0 

Silver Table and Presentation Plate, including Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, Epergnes 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of which wi!l be forwarded on sapien. 


a -MADE JEWELRY, 18-Carat Gold, 50 per 

t. less than Hand-made.— HANCOCK *BURBROOK, & CO., Limited, now 

WIN H. STREETER, 37 Conduit it Street, Five Doors from Bond Street, where the TEN- 
GUINDA SUITE is only to be ob’ 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


E'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and 
:'S—Electro-plated 8) s and Forks, Tea and Coffee Se iqueur Stands, Cruets,&«. 
Dish-covers and Hot- Water Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, 30s.,408., 63s., 75s. 
Papier Mache ‘Tea Trays, in Sets, from 2ls.,new and elegan t pattern: 8. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other pei 
Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving — 7, ac. 
Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock 
Jomestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved pattern 
Bedsteads,in Iron and Brass, with Bedding ot Superior quality. 
Register Stoves,improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
‘ornices and Cornice-poles, a great warty, of patterns. 
—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware,and Culinary Ls 
='S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, an 
"S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, Wire’ 
OM as Ch newly. d patterns in Glass and Bronze, Shek glass, 63s. 
ew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
Esrapiisnev A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 
PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 1,548) 


For Floors and Borderings to Rooms, &c. 

Being manufactured by Steam Machinery, is laid complete at less cost than Bate ¢ Carpets, 
having the advantage aver the Foreign-made Parquets of standing perfectly and being 
Architects’ Designs adopted without Extra Cost. 

Illustrated Catalogues on application to 
26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 


A hat hihi h hate 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 


s and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. 
Only of & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 


| 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catal 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
EAL BED ROOM FURNITURE.—HEAL & SON have 


always in stock from Six to Eight Suites of DEAL BED ROOM FURNITURE, each 
_ set apart in a separate room, and different in Colour and Style. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
Ditties PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, a are respectfully 
utioned against various I preserving 
of the Original, but wanting all its aoe ntages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label Tucker! Patent,”" and a Number. 

The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any ption at the _ Exhibition 1862, and may 
be obtained, price from 25s., of m ‘arehousemenand Uphol sterers, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers , 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 


DN NER DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, «= and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 

Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 

The Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
—F large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 


irst-class quality—superior taste—low 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 
Moule PATENT EARTH CLOSETS.—On View and in 


tion at the Office of MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET Comrany, 
Limited’ B Bedtord ford Street, Covent Garden, W.C, Closets may be paces. and Earth can be 
supplied to y part « of London.—Apply to the Manacen, 29 Bedford 


BAkceay, SON, & CO. (late Fretp & —CANDLES 
with SELF-PITTING ENDS. 


Prize Medal Paraffine Candles 
Canadian Paraffine Candles + le. 6d. 
Petro-Stearine Candles . Ie. 2d. 


patent Was and Sperm Gandics 

an 

cline Transparent Candles with plain ends........ ls. 
13 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, | aged Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

Hong K 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
at per cont, per to months’ of 


at ditto ditto $ ditto ditto 

Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchanze of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 

extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

"Bales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized 

Every L nee description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


Six PER CENT. GUARANTEED PREFERENCE STOCK 
(Both Principal and Interest guaran! 
THE SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, Limited. 
Established in 1840, 

Directors of this Company are p new papaned to ISSUE the REMAINDER of this 
STOCK. of which £177,825 has already en up. beaving £22,175 to be allotted. The Stock 
will be inscribed on the Books of the Company in names of Allottees, free of Stamp Duty 
or other Charge. 

The Dividends are payable on the Ist of January and the Ist of July.by Warrants on the 
's Bankers, the Union Bank of London. They will be paid in priority to any 
Dividend nds on the Ordinary Stock of the Company, and will begin to accrue from the day the 
is paid for, 
Six Cent. Stock will ome any arrear of Dividend that may 
at any time ariee, and such arrear will be paid prior to saymeens of any Dividend on the 
Ordinary 


The present Ordinary Capital is with power to issue in the 
whole £200,000 of Six per Cent. Guaranteed Preference 
Forms of Application and all necessary nw may - ‘obtained from Sir R. W. Canpen 
& Co., » Royal E or from the Secretary of 


the Company. 
By Order of the Directors, C. GRAINGER, Secretary. 
Offices, 1 Moorgate Street, 
jon, May 12, 1868, 


FOUNDED 1836. 


L=2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Polishes of this Society are guaranteed by vei ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 

total Profits as Bonus; enjoy ain * Whole- and other distinctive privileges; and 


are p d by special t liability te question, 
New Assurances in £442,000 
Corresponding New oe 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COM PANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and a PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Established 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Seeurity of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, ame an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Incom 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the ‘Aseared every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granved at v very, Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 

‘The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and ‘l'ravel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Values. 

Whole World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of and ed without a fee. 

‘The revised Prospectus, with full Particulars and ‘Tables, 4 ‘be obtained at the Company's 
Ottices in yim it Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents 


throughout 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrices: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, and CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


The Invested Funds now amount to « £3,401,055 

The Fire Revenue to.. 836,316 

And that of the 259,039 
The moderate rates of P: fixed on for the Life Policies of 
this Company, and their value as 5 —_. "securities to Third Parties, render them particu- 
rly advantageous. Wheto-weree ve is granted on reasonable terms, and Claims are paid 


De Daye atter Admission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
NATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Gracechurch Street, London. Established December 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 
New Business done in 1867. 


Policies 
Years. | issued. Premiums. 
1867 1032 £16,576 
1866 12,895 
Teerease ease, | £3,681 


ital 
= Annual Income . 7 
Prospectus and Proposal Form ‘feewarded on 
___ May, 1868. _ SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


R® YAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.pv. 1720, by Charter of Hing George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Par! 
Chief Offices, Rovat Excnanonr, Lonnon; Branch, 29 Patt Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


rectors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. William Tetlow Hibbert, 
John Garratt Cattle a » Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. meet 
Mark CurrieC Egerton Hubbard, 
Edward Esq. Nevile Lubbock, 


William Davidson, . Forbes Maleolmson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 

Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster. Esq. 
Charles Hermann Géschen, _ Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. cone Somes, Esq. 
Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. With am Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Fring, Lirs, and Manine terms. 
a 9 Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


"No "Charge is | made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssurance may 

Life ee ‘with or without a in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the sam 

‘Lhe Corporation bear the cost of Policy Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with. the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from “ liabilities of a. 

he advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 

tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a ha. 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


Hs D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
Lite! tag A aed Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
een per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character, 


QGAFE PROFITABLE IN VESTMENTsS, 


Dividends 10 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 
INVESTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, CAPITALISTS 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP & CO”’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free), 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., ond 32 Poultry, London, E.C, 


[RON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit a eaemeny in Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen ted'in various ways. 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 
Il d Priced Catal on application. 
The Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Farnow & 
ky Press Street, tor their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and for 


HON OURABLE MENTION and MEDAL at the UNI- 
EXPOSITION, 1857.-SCHWALIIEIM SELTZER or EMPEROR'S 
TABLE WATER, patronized by the French and Continental Courts and English Nobility, 
This Yeliclous Saaee has become an article of necessity, as containing so many valuable in- 
Tniget conducive to health. Indeed it is paramount in its sanitary effects. In all cases ot 
ndi; igestion and Dyspepsia its success has been marvellous. It is a restorative, and 
Chronic Diseases, and the most agreeable of all Mineral Waters. ‘The best cet extant 
oy Wine, Brandy, &c.—Sole Importers, PINKERTON & CO., 29 Botolph Lane, E.C. 


SCHWEPPE'S MALVERN SELTZER, prepared from the 
Malvern Water, so jong celebrated for its purity. Every Bot le is protected by a Label 
peries Some and Trade Mark.—Manufactories at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, 


BREAKFAS T.— —EPPS’S COCOA, 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Se. Chemists, London. 


AS*: AM TEA can now be procured Genuine from the UPPER 
ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S DEPOT, 69 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Tea is sold pure as received direct from the ee" 's Plantations in Assam. It is far mm 
to China Tea in flavour, os of double the strength. Terms—Cash. Campoi, 2s. 6d. per Ib.; 
Souchong, 3s. per Ib.; and Vy 4s. per lb —Orders, with Remittances, chew be addressed to 
the Manager of the Depot of the 

UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 

69 King William Street, London, E.C. 


YEAS and COFFEES. —E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea 
Merchants.—Strong Rough CONGOUS, 2s. 6d. and 3s., for Household Use ; Fine 

SOUCHONGS, 3s. 6d. and 4s., for the Drawing-room; in ‘Tins of 6 Ibs., 14 Ibs. and 20 Ibs. A 
Reduction of Jd. per Ib. on 14 lbs. and upwards, and Five per cent. Discount allowed for Cash 
with Order; Carriage pais om on Orders amounting to £7. Fine Ceylon COFFEES, ls. 4d. and Is. 8d. 
per lb.; Choice Old M A, 28. 

FE. LAZENBY & SON, Tea ney 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the Keceipt for Harvey's Sauce. Samples and General Priced 
Catalogue post free on application. 


E. ‘LAZENBY & SON beg to ¢ direct attention to the following 
ines 


per dozen. 
SITERRTES—Good Dinner Wines ...... 
SHERRIES—Fine Wi nes, Pate or Goiden 36s. 
AMONTILL ADO. and MANZA 
VINO DE PASTO, a Full, Dry Wine 
PURTS—C 


AR —Pure So 
CLARETS_Fi ine, with Bouquet 
CHAMPAGNES—Light and fine Dry Wines, qu pints, 20s.. 303. 
CHAMPAGNES~—First Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 66s., 72s.; pints, 36s., 39s. 
COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s., 72s., 908. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices, 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their numerous Foreign Connexions have enabled them 

jo to great advantage. ‘heir Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices 
Seunples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distingul 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers having uring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards 
Portman Square, London, 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly’ requested to observe that each nar bears. the well- 
known Label, sizned uizaneta Lazenny.” This Label is prote 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
L & SON,of 6 Edwards Portman Square, London, as Sole by 
the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


PEPSINE E.—Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867—MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES, and LOZENGES — the popular remedy for Weak 
Digestion. Manufactured by ‘I. Monson & Son, 31,33, and 124 Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, London, w.c,— Bottles from 38. Boxes from 28. 6d. Globules in Bottles, from 28. 


TFAPAQDPDAN TAR? 
PPRAGRAN SOAP.—The celebrated “UNITED SERVICE 
TABLET is famed for its delightful Fragrance and beneficial effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
_ _Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


W ‘HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTII PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual paneuis for the Tecth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 


po Freedom from Pain with all the most “recent perfected mney 
Mechanism. ‘The innumerable and mitation compel Messrs. 
& Simron to are the only Practitioners in “its intezrity of the 


Teeth from 53s. Sets from 5to 20 


G ALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PARALY Sis, 
x RHEUMATISM, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia 
paver Complaints, "Nervous Deafness, Epilepsy, Indigestion, Functional 
For ascertaining the of real VOL'TA-EL 
CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and hese rat fr 
‘rices from 22s., rding to Combined Ba Pamphlet 


t free. TULVERM Patentee, Galvanic 200 Regent 
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MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
Worms HAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


RESTORE GREY. ‘OR FADED HAIR 
TO ITS YOUTHFUL COLOUR AND BEAUTY. 
It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the saf: st, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


HENRY MARSII, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes 
ofeoeiler Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a shorapeutio savas of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, r. “_ -. Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
ink it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Tver 


Consume writes 
oil 


h is universally simitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 
Sold only in capsuled Inpnazat Half-pints, 20. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consionzzs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—The Collection of MODERN 

BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, now by many Thousand 
Volumes the largest in the World, is augmented and enriched from bn to — vy the 
addition of large numbers of Copies of all the principal New Books ast r. ISED 
LISTS of BOOKS recently added, and CATALOGUES of SURPLUS! C IES +4 
for SA’ SALE, at greatly re reduced prices, are now ready, and will be be forwarded on application. 


ye SELECT LIBRARY.—tThe Terms of Subscription 
te MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY are the lowest on which it is ible to furnish 
t and satisfact. ry supplies of the best Current Literature. REVISED PHOSPEC, 
Pst, with the Terms oy F stated for Single Readers, Families, and Book Societies in ‘Town 
try, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Strect, London. 
City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


LoNDon LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 


veunded in 1841, 

Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President~The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature,in various Languages:—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life } ey £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘Ten 
to Town pen from Ten to Six (from Ten to Eizht until August 1). 

Prospectus on application. Catalagus ( (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, — 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
tions from One Guinea toany amount, according to the supply ines All 

the ma. new ks, English, French,and German,immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*»* A ClearanceCatalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale atgreatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechni ice 


New and Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
HYMNS and POEMS for the SICK and SUFFERING ; in in 


connexion with the Service for the VISITATION of the SICK. Selected from various 
Authors. Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fossxry, M.A., Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. 
This Volume contains 233 separate Pieces; of which about 90 are by Writers who lived vay | 
to the isth century; the rest are Modern, and some of these Orivingl. Amongst the names 
the Writers (between 70 and 80 in number) occur those of 


Sir J. Beaumont. George Herbert. George Sand. 
sir Browne. Dean Hickes. Taylor. 
Elizabeth ot Bohemia. Bishop Ken ny 
Phineas Fletcher. Francis Quaries, Wotton 
mu 
am ordeworth J.8. Monsell. 
Rev. J. Moultrie. 


eg London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
"THE HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 


MESSRS. BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO. propose to issue, 


the above Heading, a Series of Handy- Volumes which shall be at once various, 

valuable. populer— their size a most convenient one, their typography of the very best, 

their price extremely low. They will entertain the reader with poetry as well as with 
prose; now with fiction, then with fact; here with narration, there with inquiry; in some 
cases with he works of living authors, oS aoe with bg’ works of those long since dead. I 
is they will prove to be eith » curious, 
valuable, always it andy. 

Each Volume will, as a rule, form a Work complete in itself. Price 2s. 6d. 


‘THE FIRST of the HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 
‘THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Surrtey Brooks. 


— BROOKS’ NOVEL, THE GORDIAN KNOT, 
is published this day, price Half-a-Crown. 
Brapauny, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, 2s.; by post for 25 Stamps. 
Hay FEVER, HAY ASTHMA, or SUMMER CATARRH. 
By Ansorrs Surmn, M.D., Physician to the North London Consumption Hospital, &c. 
Sound and practical."—Jedical Times. 
London: H. Rensnaw, 356 Strand. 


QRTHOPRAXY. straight ; to make.) By 


Bico, Assoc. Inst 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of every be at "Deformity, Debility, and 
ficiency of the Human Body. 
Cuvacuitt & Son ; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 

Just published Sooned Rattion, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of ings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 
REVELATIONS. of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecton. Reprinted from the Medieal Circular.” 

London: H. 219 Regent Street. 


LIFE AND DEATH or THE BOLD. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Plans, 15s. 


THE THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the 
HISTORY of CHARLES the BOLD, DUKE of BURGUNDY; containing 
the Battles of Granson, Morat, and Nancy. By J. Fosrer Kirk. 


we Kirk has now completed his history of Charles the Bold. It is certainly one of the 
moat ereutable of Se present day. Mr. Kirk belongs to that school of 

of w is the t master, and Mr. Motley one of the most eminent 

bm He a given us ee Srilliant and effective pictures, which not only display 
he I ys careful stucy of Gotaie, but real ie as evi power, and real insight into the nature 
iod about which he writes. He A familiarized all availa with all 


J on the a his present work, which may fairly raise hich 
of farther achievements to come........ The work is an admirable one_careful tak feared 
eloquent, and sincere ; it isa valuable addition to historical knowledge, and 

sound leivers,” "Imperial Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


fhe E IDEA of the CHURCH: = Essay. By J. Panton Ham- 
isa thenghttel little book........... There is progress in the direction here indi- 

pevescrese t most of the opinions are sound is unquestionable.,......... The book will 
‘and the mind.”"—A theneum. 


“ There is much matter for meditation in this book.” — 
London : & Green, 178 Strand. 
Just published, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


JLPILEPSY and ITS CURE. By G. Beamay, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
London 


: Rensnaw, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—A New Series of Illustrated Music 


Books. Each 6d. Six Numbers are now ready.—To be had of all Music and Book- 
sellers in ‘Town and Country. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.— Messrs. BOOSEY & CO. beg to 


the Publication of a New Collection of Pepuier Bede. under the above 
title, i led asa C ion Series to their celebrated “* Musical Cab Each Number 
contains ‘thirty-two pages of —_ printed from new type, on the dnest toned paper, ot 
with 2 full -page Illustration by a celebrated Artist. Six Numbers are now ready. Each 6d. 


Post free, 7d.—28 Hollies Street. 


MUSIC.—No. 1 contains Fifteen Household 
on ee celebrated Composers. With an Illustration of “If I had a Thousand 


H{OUSEH OLD MUSIC.—No. 2 contains Twenty of the newest 


Christy Minstrel Songs. With an Illustration of “ Father, come Home. a ih. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 3 contains Thirty | Sacred Songs. 
___ With an Illustration of “ Pilgrims of the Night.” 64. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 4 contains Nine Gems for the 


orte, by Kune. Brinley Nordmann, Jungmann, Forbes, &c. With an 
Dora, mon enfant.” 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.— No. 5 contains Ten Gems for the 


Pianoforte, by Fava Heller, Schumann, Leybach,&c. With an 
Tilustration ot “A Maiden's 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC.—No. 6 contains Twenty-nine Sacred 


Pieces for the Pianoforte. With an Illustration of Raffaelle’s** Holy Family.” 6d. 


THE G GRAND DUCHESS for ONE SHILLING.—Published 


day, 's cele! arranged for the Pianoforte So!o, 
being 106 of Bi ET. Riso th the following Operas in 
Series, post free, 
DER FREISCHUTZ. SONNAMBULA. 


CRISPINO E COMARE, UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 
IL TROVATORE. LA TRAVIATA, 
MARTHA, NORMA. 

Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
In SHILLING BOOKS, Full Music Size; Post Free for Fourteen Stamps. 


CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Now published, Volume I. bound, 6s. ; or in separate Books, Is. the Book. 


FIRST BOOK. Cramer’s Celebrated Tutor for the Pianoforte, 
containing the Rudiments of Music. 


SECOND BOOK. Scale Passages, easy Exercises, and Preludes 


by Cramer, Bertini, and Logier. 


THIRD BOOK. _ Little Fantasias, pro gressive in difficulty, from 
the Best Writers. Themes selected from Clementi, kbrenner, and Cramer. 


FOURTH BOOK. Recreations in Fantasia form, from Sacred 


and Secular Works. 


FIFTH BOOK. Studies in various Keys introductory to the 
following 


SIXTH BOOK. Selections from the Simpler ' Works of Haydn, 
Mozart. Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, supplementing the desig: Book V. 
Books VII. to XII. to follow, constituting the Advanced Stage r+ the Pianoforte. 
“The fingering is so carefully done, and the notes and remarks so frequent and 
that it will be found as useful for self-instruction as for studying with a master. "Examiner. 
“ vement and progress on the part of pupils and 
tap re well ada ensure ra im pro’ 
to be petter titted for ‘forming and developing correct taste than the majority of books of a like 
Undeniabl y useful ‘among young musicians." —Atlas. 


CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 
CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the Rudiments of 


Music, and the Necessary Instructions for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. 


SECOND BOOK, containing Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., in the 
Advanced Keys, Songs in Two and Three Parts, with Observations ay Tilustrations from 
the Works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer,and Pelegrin 


THIRD BOOK, containing Exercises, Solfeggi, ke, from the 


Works of Rossini, Kubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, EIGHTH, NINTH, 
TENTH. ELEVENTH, and TWELFTH BOOKS, follow in Progressive order, and 
conte ay Ly Solfeggi, Studies, and Compositious for the Voice by the most cele- 

pot ry’ ge hove seen neve vocal to the course of lessons 


Weekly Review. 
onl know not who is the compiler of the present works, but it is cer ale that a very 
siderable amount of knowledge has been bear on ndard. 
amateur vocalists will welcome these really useful instructions.” Kram 
“ Well edited and capitally printed, yet the price only one shilling! * *_—Brighton G Guardian. 


LONDON : CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 1s, 
EDICAL EVIDENCE in RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
By Joun CHARLES HALL, Senior Physician to the Sheffield Public Hospital. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Parr I. in 12mo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, to be completed in One more Part, 


TON FRENCH GRAMMAR and EXERCISE BOOK. 
Exercises for Writing and vivi-voce Practice, preceded by Grammar and 
Syntax Rules and full Tables of the Verbs. Being a New Edition of Tarver's 
“French Exercises,” entirely re-arranged and re-written, with Copious Additions. 
By F. Tarver, M.A. of Merton College, Oxford; Second French Master at Eton 
College. (In Two Parts or Volumes.) 


London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


POEMS ON LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


HE SILVER STORE collected from Medieval Christian 
and Jewish Mines. By the Rev. SaBrse Barina-Goutp, M.A. Author of 
“ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 


“ Roth an attractive and instructive “fom, myths of the Middle Ages such as were best 
as mowing light on mediwval modes o1 adepted for poetical purposes, and these he 
thought.......... It contains a great deal ot has rendered into verse. Mr. Baring-Gouid's 
amusing and pleasant sending. verse is marked by not a little grace aud 

turday Review. elegance, and the thoroughness with which 

* The author has av: sited ‘himself of his rare he enters into the spirit of the quaint old 
acquaintance with legendary lore to select nds is everywhere reflected in his pages.” 
trom the more curivus and interesting of the Imperial Review. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
HIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; being Essays on 
the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By 
Max MULLER, M.A. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


“ Professor Muller's Essays are, in point of matter, among the most striking and suggestive 
compositions that it could be possible to point to on their own subjects.”"—Saturday Review. 


By the same Author, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. cloth, or separately, First 
Series, Fifth Edition, 12s. SECOND SERIES, with 31 Woodcuts, 18s. 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE delivered at 

the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
In fep. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. cloth, or 13s. 6d. calf, 
N AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or 
Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. Sixth Edition, revised and 

corrected, with an extended Supplement, by T. SPENCER CoBBoLD, M.D. F.L.S. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 10s, 6d 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 


price 10s. 6d. 


AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 6d. 


LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of BOTANY, Two 
Parts, 20s. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DR. KALISCH’S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Part the Third, in 8vo. Larger Edition, for Students, with full References and the 
— Text, price 15s. also an English or Abridged Edition for General Readers, 
price 8s, 

EVITICUS, Part I. containing Chapters I. to X. with 
4 Treatises on Sacrifices and the Hebrew Priesthood. By M. M. Katiscu, 
M.A. Phil. Doc. 


“ We hope the present volume, which far bution to the study of the Pentateuch, and 
eurpasses its meritorious predecessor—the possesses permanent value. With its store of 
Commentary on Genesis—in learning and facts well arranged, and its line of argument 
research, in method and arrangement, and clearly defined, it must take a high place in 
not least in the distinctness and boldness of the literature of the Old Testament. As 
the views which it enounces, will attract a books of the same excellence are rare in 
still larger share of public attention.” England, we are glad to welcome its appear- 

Westminster Review. 

“The work is a most important contri- critical ability exist among us.”—Athenceum. 


Parts I. and II, of Dr. Kauiscn’s Commentary :— 
GENESIS, Students’ Edition, 18s. for General Readers, 12s, 
EXODUS, Students’ Edition, 15s. for General Readers, 12s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 


11 vols. post 8vo. each 5s. 
"THE CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS of HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM. 
London: Caartes & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d 


J\NGLAN D and FRANCE UNDER the HOUSE of 
LANCASTER. By Henry, Lord Braovenam. 
London: Cuanrzes Grirrix & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


3 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 


Pere 


"ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGASINE. 
(QAINT PAULS for MAY. Price 1g 


1, ALL FOR GREED. Chapter s4-—The Trial. Chapter 24._The Sentence. Chapter 25,_ 


Conclusion. 
THE IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 
YACHTING. 
COLUMBUS: a Dramatic Fragment. 
NEW FACTS IN THE BIOGRAPHY OF RALEGH. 
LIFE STUDIES. No. I.—* Our Own” Great Man. 
SYBEL’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM, 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH Antony With an 
Chapte r 27.—Phineas Discussed pter 28.—The Second 
Carried. Chapter 29.—A Cabinet Meeting. Chapter 30.—Mr. Kennedy’ 38 Luck, 


London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


Price 1s. 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


About Midsummer Day LONDON SOCIETY will this year issue a Special (extra) Holiday 


| Number. 


It will be rich in Seasonable Matter and Illustration. It will help so.gnewer the great annual 
Family Question, ** Where shall we go?” It will have “ Wrinkles” for the Man with the 


| Knapsack or the Carpet bag. It will exhibit the Medicinal Effects of Laziness, and teach the 
Summer 


| whole art of Holiday Enjoyment—and otherw 


ance, since it is a proof that learning and | 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of EMINENT STATESMEN | 


of the TIME of GEORGE III. By Hewnay, Lord Brovenam. 
London: Cuarves Grirrin & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


rwise make itself a pleasant 
to every hardworking Briton. 


The following will appear amongst numerous amusing and instructive Papers: 


1. OFF TO THE SEASIDE—OR SOMEWHERE! 

2. HINTS ON HOTELS. 

3. COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF ENGLISH WATERING PLACES, 
4. DOING THE CONTINENT. 

5. RECOLLECTIONS OF PIC-NICS. 

6. THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF RECREATION. 

7. OUR VILLA MARINA. 

8 PEDESTRIAN FEATS. 

9. TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


The Illustrations will be from the Pencils of J. D. Watson, John Gilbert, Charles Keene, and 
other well-known Artists. 


Advertisements should be forwarded by the Ist of June, addressed to the 
Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


PilccaDILLy PAPERS. — This Series is an 
feature in LONDON SOCIETY —the most amusing and the most ply BD Iilust: 
Magazine of the day. The PICCADILLY PAPERS appear in it Monthly. 
Topics of the Day and take up the New Books in a style not attempted elsewly io 
Office, 217 Piccadilly, W. 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


THE MAIL: 


A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, a 
well-digested Summary, and all interesting 
Matter from the “ Times.” 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON TWICE A WEEK. 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
Proprietors of the “ Times,” will, on and after June 20, be published 
Twice a Weck, under the title of 


THE MAIL, 
At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d. a Week post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the Hows 
and all matters of Interest appearing in the ‘Three previous Numbers of the “ Times, 

will bapa) rendered availabie, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons sesiding Abroad 
or in the Colonies. 


ubscribers can obtain THE MAIL prem th Newspaper Agents, or have it from the 


* Advertisers will find it an invaluable medium of Communication with their Customers 
ay every part of the World. 


ViEw of the NEW UNIVERSITY CLUB. — THE 


BUILDER of this Week contains a Fine View of the New University Clubhouse, 

St. James's Street—Parr and s Cellular Fire-proof Construction, with Lllustrations— 

Unsupported Supporters, by Planche, with Illustration A Ventilating Stove—On 

suiidings for Tropical Climates—The E murerting of War; and other Papers, with all the 
News. 4d.; or by post, 5d.—) York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
for the PRACTICAL STUDY of the HOM0- 


PATHIC METHOD, in the absence of Oral Instruction, with Cases, | Clinical 
Comment, rr of the Mechanism of Disease and of the ‘Ireatment. By E. C. 


‘London : Marsnatr, & Co.; and & Co. 


Eighth Edition, cloth, és. te 
A DOMESTIC HOM(EOPATHY restricted to its Legitimate 
Sphere. By E. C. Cuzspmens, M.D. 
“This Work has been translated into German, French, and Russian, and pirated in America.” 
Mansnatt, & Co.; and Heavtanp & Co. 


Lord BROUGHAM’S WORKS.—A Complete LIST sent 


on application. 
London: Caanres Grirrin & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Fep. 8vo. with a fine Portrait on Stee}, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of LORD BROUGHAM. His Career as a 


tatesman, a Lawyer, and a Philanthropist, from Authentic Sources. By Joun — 


London: Cuaares Grirrix & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
BY THE LATE JOHN CRAWFURD, ESQ. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

A DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY of the ISLANDS in the 
INDIAN and PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGOS. By the late Joun Caawrunp, Esq. 
London: Baavsuny, Evans, & Co., 11 Bouverie Street. And all Booksellers. 

Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d 
WiILliAM BLAKE’S POETICAL SKETCHES, now first 
Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1783. 


be Thee earliest Songs of Blake’s have the scent and sound of ora | times upon them. 
«see.» We shall hardly find words to suit our sense of their beauty.”"—A. winburne. 


SONGS of INNOCENCE and EXPERIENCE. By the same pein fep. 8vo. 4s. 
Basi. Montaou Picxenino, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, 


HE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with their Correct Value | 


in English Currency. Six } a sent free by pest on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Adudress, I. Rosznts & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


d Edition, crown 8vo. extra boards, 3s. 


to promote Truth and Unity. By Henay Dunn. 
London: Mansmart, & Co. 
Second Edition, 686 pp. 28s. 


THE SARUM MISSAL, in English. 

“ It is not a mere translation of the Sarum Book........In_ this volume the student will 
find his work simpiified........ ‘Throuzhout the book the differences are carefully s' —_ 
between the three great English us-s of Salisbury, York, and Heret fOrd...0+-++ No one tow 
will any longer have any difficulty in acquainting himself with the quarry from whic Fed 
own Office has been hewn, or with the worship and ceremoni ial of our forefathers from 
Conquest to the great | of the h centu 


Cuvurcn Press Company, | 13 Burleigh Street, Strand. 
Just published, post free, ls. 


. REV. J. J. TAYLER.—CHRISTIANITY: What is It ? and 
What has it Done? 
By the same Author, Is, 6d., or together 


THE STUDY of of the BIBLE: a Series of Chapters intended 


together with the above, Is. each. 


REV. J. J. TAYLER.—A CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, the Want of our Time. 
Also, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
— TTEMPT to ASCERTAIN the 
BOY. especially in its Relation to the First 
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May 16, 1868.} 


The 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church and 


About It. By Dr. Doran. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s, 

Contents: The Magnates of the Old Church—The Old Folk of the Old | 
Church—Life Round St. Paul’s Cross—Sceptre and Crosier— Throne and | 
Pulpit — Ordination — Preferment — Congregations — Pews — Notes on Stray 
Sermons—Font, Altar, and Grave—Irregular Marriages—Long and Short | 
Sermons—Texts and Church Stories—Style at Home—Titles and Dress— | 
Sports and Pastimes—The Joy Songs of the Church—Royal, Military, Naval, 
Family, and Newgate Chaplains— Popular and Fashionable Churclies — 
Fashionable Congregations — Country Clergymen— Honorarium — Slang in 
High Places—Axe and Crosier—The Pulpit and tlie Boards, 


FOURTH EDITION of SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


By W. Herworrn Drxon, Author of “‘ New America.” With a New Preface. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


CHARLIE VILLARS at CAMBRIDGE. By 


G. L. TorrenHAM (Trinity College). 2 vols. 21s. 
“There are many interesting topics treated of in Mr. ‘Tottenham's book.” — Times. 


THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By 


MatitpA BETHAM Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. | 
1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. | 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
FROM OLYMPUS to HADES. By Mrs. 
Forresrer, Author of “ Fair Women.” 3 vols. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jearrreson, 


Author of ‘‘ Live it Down,” &c. Second + Ra 3 vols. 

“The book now before us owes its existence to a good, honest work, and it has other merits | 

also. In his story of ‘A Noble Woman,’ Mr. Jeaffreson has been content to depend for | 

success upon the charm which attaches to a series of pictures representing pleasant subjects _ 

treated in an artistic style. Many of the descriptive passages in the book baa excellent, and 
there is real humour in the story, as well as real pathos."’"—Saturday Revie 

“A very pleasant book. The story has a healthy sgenuine reality which 1 makes it r= ing.” 

Atheneum, 


THE COUNTESS’S CROSS. By Mrs. Ecrrrton. 


“This story possesses a charm that is quite indescribable. It is evidently the work of a very 
accomplished lady, one familiar with the best society. The heroine interests us trom the first. 
Very seldom has a more charming creature flitted across the fields of romance.” —U. S. Jlag. 


COUNTRY COTERIES, By Lady Cuarrzrton. 


“A clever and jing novel.” —Ath 


COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line.” 3 vols. [Nezrt week. 


NOTICE. 


Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


ETHEL’S ROMANCE: 


A Novel. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


THE NEW TALE. 
TRUE of HEART. By Kay Spey. Crown 8vo. aot, » 5s. 
‘ow ready. 


perv qpeaetal ont d natural story. In some parts it reminds us of ‘Jane Eyre,’ but there 
i woth n it the weisda which that novel, and it is very much fuller 


heart and affection.” —Obserr 
ve Algernon Fortescue and his friend Mr. Graham are well-drawn characters........ Cecilia 
isan sketch.” — Public Opinion. 
have read no book which has oer y us more than this for a long time. Its simple 
grace is quite refreshing.. .it reads almost like a veritable autobiography—like a 
tale which is fact.”"—London Sci ‘otsman, 
“Tt abounds in touching incident. = skilful sketching, and in just and noble sentiment. 
There are several chapters which it is hard to read with dry eye and quiet throat.”"—Freeman. 
* A weil-told story, by its and tenderness to the finer feelings of our 


— Weekly Ki 
“A well-told Seng, Sou of nature, without anything of mere sentimentalism, and with 
nothing of mere sensationalism.” —Berwick Warder. 


ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. the Baroness BrazE DE 
Bury. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations by & . Thomas, cloth, 2ls. [Vow ready. 

“It is quite sofreching to meet with a pleasant, lifelike, well idered, and 

written book such as * All for Greed,’ French countr a4 town life is ie vividly portrayed, and 4 

points which dita it from English provincial life are touched by the hand of one we 

accustomed to both........ The reo priests aie well-considered portraits........ The old wood- 

cutter is a ten creation. one who takes the slightest interest in a lively bite of Tie, 

continental life, the worki: fF rench institutions, the tone of ha 

the manners of the people, will find much real pleasure in reading this book. 


A TREATISE on the METALLURGY of IRON. Containing 


Outlines of the aeony and Processes of Manufacture, Methods of Assay, and Analyses 
of Iron Ore, &c. By H. Bavexman, F -G.S., Associate of the oyal School of 
_—. Ro svo. illustrated with trom Drawings by J. B. Jordan, 
cloth, 12s. (This day. 

“ A ver: volume........ The author has sought to in a single volume all the 
information that practical workers of iron, students, and owners of mines require, and has well 
attained his object.’ *—M ini ing Jou 

“The manufacture of iron in all its stages is very clearly and satisfactorily described........ 
To all who are interested in bx subject we recommend this treatise ; in it will be found clear 
descriptions of every process, from the — of the ore to the production of merchant 
bh rail, the ais of armour-plates, and the conversion, by Bessemer’s process, of iron into 


A TREATISE on FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY, in Theory 


and Practice. By Sir Syow Hanns, F.R.S. Edited, witha the 
Author, by Teuzsnson, F. R.S. 8vo. >with 120 Lilustrations, cloth, 
1s day. 
“ This book was not written for electricians, but for the i. *.| author's object was to 
sical ec! e n this he every 
y read what he has written. 


STUDIES i in ENGLISH PROSE: cimens of the Langu 
in its vai Stages; with Notes Explanatory s Critical. Together with a Sketch of 
the of the E nglish Language, and a concise Grammar. By Josera 
Payne, Author of “Studies in English Poetry.” Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. (This day. 
“One of the most interesting as well as useful educational works that has hitherto been 
published, it will be found a most valuable text-book for schools and colleges." —Observer. 
ia tai tpg with judgment, and the explanatory notes are copious without 
uity.”—Du 
eK re appropriate in tnjroduction to the English language could scarcely be placed in the 
hands'o of ‘the student.” —Academia. 
“ ‘The various semples are chosen in chronological order, beginning with King Alfred and 
ending with Mr. Ruskin. Ali the os earlier specimens are accom with full and excellent 
Dotes, making the language clear, and tracing both its origin une 


LONDON AND NEW YORK: VIRTUE & CO. 


THIRD EDITION. 


TENNYSON’S “LUCRETIUS.” 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Due of the pisces of blank verse that Tennyson has ever written.” 
“ Tt isa grand poem.”—Spectator. 
“A poem of singular beauty and power.”—Punch. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for JUNE will contain an Article, illustrative of 
Mr. Tennyson's “ Lucretius,” by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Co 
Cambridge, Author of the Article ‘‘ Lucretius * in MACMILLAN for MAY 1 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. By P. G. 


Hamertron. A Treatise Critical and Practical. . ve 8vo. with Original 
Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c. &c., half-bound, 
price 31s, 6d. Lert week, 


On June 1, price 4s. 6d., No. I. of a New Series of 


THE JOURNAL of PHILOLOGY. Edited 


by W. G. Crank, M.A., W. A. Wricnt, M.A., Fellows of Trinity a 
Cambridge, and J. BE. B. ‘Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 

will be contributed by Professors Conington and Cowell, Messrs. Paley, a: 
R. Ellis, Munro, Bywater, F. W. Farrar, Jebb, the Editors, and Others. No. tr 
will appear in November. To be published Half-yearly. 


ESSAYS on CHURCH POLICY. Edited 


by the Rev. W. L. Ciay, Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire. 8vo. 
(Next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND: 


its Causes and its Results. By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A. abet: + 
(This 


of Eadward the Confessor. 8vo. 18s. 


A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART, with 


Illustrations, and Practical Advice. By the Rev. R. St. J. poet Ay nA. 
8vo. half morocco, 18s. (Clarendon Press Series.) (Neat week. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Book II. 


For the Use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. G. W. Krrommy, M.A. Extra fep. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. (Clarendon Press Series.) 


A TREATISE on HARMONY. 


Oxford. 4to. 10s, (Clarendon Press Series.) 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


Next week will be published, 


THE SPANISH GYPSY: 


A Poem. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries on the 16th instant, in 2 vols. 


PROSY JANE: 
A Novel. 
By G. GRAVES, M.A. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE BEST NOVELS. 


CHEAPEST EDITIONS. 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS, 11 vols. cloth, 30s, 

J. F. COOPER'S NOVELS, 18 vols. cloth, 30s. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS, 8 vols. cloth, 20s. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NOVELS, 8 vols. cloth, 20s. 
, These are the Cheapest Editions of the Works of these Four famous Novelists. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


MR. JAMES GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Will be ready in a few days, at all the Libraries in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE: 
A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “ The White Cockade;”’ &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE ar 


| 
| 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Conrents or rar MAY Nompen: 


1, LACORDAIRE: a Study. By R. W. Dare, M.A. 
2. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By J. M. Luprow. 
3. HENRY WATKINS ALLEN. By the Rev. Canon Rongrrson. 
4. PROFESSOR BAIN ON MIND AND THE CORRELATION OF FORCE. 
5. A BHORT PLEA FOR LATIN VERSE. By the Rev. Atrrep Cuoncn, 
6. THE NATIONAL INCOME OF THE UNITED KINGDOM—WAGES, PROFITS, 
RENTS. 
7. THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN HOLLAND. By a Doren Crencyman. II. 
8. MEMOIRS OF BARON BUNSEN. 
9. NOTICES OF BOOKS: 
— Historical — 3. Philosophical and Scientific— 4. Poetry, Fiction, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
LA BELLE FRANCE. By Bessie Parxes- 


Becxroc, Author of “ Vignettes,” “ Essays on Woman's Work,” &c. Square 8vo. Illus- 
trated, 12s. 


ON “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right Hon. 


W.E. Grapsrone. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


** A curiously delicate essay on the method pursued in * Ecce Homo,’ the fine and complicated 
texture of which is in strange contrast with the bold doubts and bold doginatisms of modern 
thought.” —Spectatur. 


PRAYERS in the CONGREGATION. By 


Henry Warp Bexcner, D.D. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Next week. 


A SISTER’S BYE-HOURS. By the Author 


of “ Studics for Stories.” Crown oe Illustrated, 5s. 


“We put this book down with regret. We have said enough to show on it is brimful of 
true warm affection, and that itis as a in language as it is simple in 6 » ‘den Rest 
lon Review. 


THE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By 


Groror MacDonatp, M.A., Author of “ Within and Without,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Year by year Mr. MacDonald is winuiog his way to a high place among contemporary 

ts. Euch new volume reveals fresh powers. The present volume cont.ins, we think, the 

Binet a he has written. It is roader and manlier in and sentiment, and. from 

tic point of view, it shows an mastery of e and clearness of thought.” 
‘estminster Review. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 


PARISH. By Norman Macteop, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ One of the most refreshing and delightful books which can onywhere be found. Let none 
be kept from reading it. impression which it makes is the nearest thing possible to the 
delight of wandering in fine calenn weather on the brae-sides of the mountains that look 
forth on the islands and the Atlantic. And the er will find in the poms — the mere 
wanderer cannot see in nature—a rich storehouse of noble humanities.”"—Scotsman 


DR. AUSTIN’S GUESTS. By Wittram 


Gitsear, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ This is one of the small number of works of current t fiction that are not made only to be 
borrowed from a lending , but are worth putting on one’s bookshelves." —/xaminer. 


DAYS of YORE. By SARAH TYTLER. 


Uniform with “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” jar Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ The concentrated power which we admire in* Cito enne Jogqueting is precisely the kind 
of power to ensure an equal success to the author in * Days of Y: ore.’ No story .' the book 
disappoints us ; each has‘ the virtue of a full draught in a few drops’; and in each there is the 
quintessence ot such a novel as ‘Thackeray might have written.” vall Mall Gazette. 


THE CHRIST of HISTORY. By Jonny 


Youro, LL.D. New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


pan arzument is sustained with \ great dignity, and is recommended by its literary ability as 
we 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By Two 


Fasenps. Square 32mo. Illustrated, 33. 6d. 


“It is long since we have met anathing with the genuine ring about it as as this; it 
reminds us of the days when I Thackeray and the high-spirited old Irish priest of 
*Fraser’ A delighting us a now utoreed humour dashed 
with pathetic grace; ry that seemed written for ry’s e not too 
remembrance sor for enjoyment.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE MAN of BIRTH and the WOMAN of 


the PEOPLE. By Mania Scuwantz. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The story clever. and toqntively free from which 
te: many of our works ction...... irresisti enthralling, and 
healthy in its tone.” —Nonconformist. 


GRACE’S FORTUNE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Real! novel, truthful! ived, and written 
gest ully conce ; an honest story of love, 


THE WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. By 
Girzent, Author of Dr. Austin’s Guests.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
“ Mr. Gilbert has struck a new vein in which we hope he will continue to work. Many of 


the tules wre perfectly fairy-like.”— Westminster Review. 
ye advise all who want amusement and something more than amusement, embodied with 
‘anchester Guardian. 


infinite skill and grace, to read the Wizard of the Mountain.’ — 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


The Saturday Review. 


[May 16, 1868. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


GLEANINGS from FRENCH GARDENS, 


By W. Rosrnson, F.L.S. With Practical Illustrations, including : Subtropical 
Gardening—The Cordon-System Fruit Culture—Salad Culture in Winter and 
Summer—Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden—Horticultural Implements, 
&e. &c. &c. Crown 8ve. cloth, 6s. 


TOWNSHEND’S MANUAL of DATES. 


my aan, with 11,000 distinct Alphabetical Articles, large crown 8yo, 
pp. 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 


Library Edition, revised, with Original Additions, New Notes, Biographies, 
and Steel Portraits, 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. ; half calf, 31s. 6d. 

The PEOPLE’S EDITION, revised to 1867, with Steel Portraits, &c. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. ; gilt, and gilt edges, 128. ; half calf extra, 16s. 


HALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Collected and Edited by CHantes Knicur. 1 vol. demy Svo. cloth, 5s. ; gilt, 
and gilt edges, 6s. ; half calf extra, 8s. 


CARPENTER’S POPULAR READINGS in 


PROSE and VERSE. 5 vols. crown 8vo. with Steel Portrait of the Editor, 
cloth, 29s. Or separately, with distinct Indexes, Vols. I. II. III. cloth, 12s. ; 
Vols. IV. V. cloth, 8s. 


NUTTALL’S STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


80,000 Words, with their full Explanations and Pronunciation. Crown 8yo. 
900 pp. cloth, 5s. ; half calf extra, 8s, 


WALSH’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE and 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. Large fep. 8vo. 750 pp. —_ numerous Plates 
and 16 pages of Coloured Illustrations of Skin Diseases, 10s. 


STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL 


SPORTS. Seventh Edition, completely recomposed, with Information to 
1867, large crown 8vo, 900 pp. with many Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 


MORTON’S FARMER’S KALENDAR of 


FIELD, FOLD, and FARMERY. Demy 8vo. 640 pp. with numerous Illus- 
trations, half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


DISRAELI’S (The Elder) WORKS. Copy- 


right Editions. Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. B. Disrnagwi, M.P. Crown 
8vo. with Notes and Portraits. 
THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 3 vols. cloth, 12s. 
THE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 1 vol. cloth, 5s. 
THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF MEN OF GENIUS. 4s. 
THE QUARRELS AND CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS. 4s. 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. By Younemay. 


Imperial 8yo. with Portrait, cloth, new style, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


LLOYD’S GAME BIRDS, and WILD 


FOWL of SWEDEN and NORWAY. Royal Svo. with 48 pages of Chromo- 
lithographs, and 65 Woodcuts by Wolf, &c. &c., new style, gilt top, 25s. 


EWALD’S (ALEXANDER C.) REFERENCE BOOKS. 


1. A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH 


HISTORY. Containing Tables of Chronology and Genealogy, a Dictionary 
of Battles, Lines of Biography, and a —— of the English Constitution, 
from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to 1866. Second Ldition, crown Sv0- 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


2. OUR CONSTITUTION: a Record of the 


Origin and Gradual Progress of the Laws and Government of the Dritish 
Empire, ee Short Explanations of all Legal Terms, Crown Svo. cloth, 
price 3s. 


38. THE CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. Nivth 


Edition, with Directions for Candidates, Examination Papers, Standard of 
Qualification, &c. &c., crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ATLASES. Super royal 8vo. strongly bound. 


THE COLLEGE. New Edition, revised to 1868, 33 Maps, fully Coloured, 
price 10s. 6d. 

THE JUNIOR. 14 Maps, fully Coloured, 5s. 

THE COLLEGE CLASSIC. 27 Maps, fully Coloured, 10s, 6d. 

THE JUNIOR CLASSIC. 15 Maps, fully Coloured, 5s. 


Gratis General Catalogue of all our Publications, 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW YORK: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, & CO. 
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May 16, 1868.] The Saturday Review. 


_ 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By the 


late Emperor Maximiian. 8 vols. 31s.6d. [On Wednesday next. 


A NEW EDITION of “THE HEAVENS”: 


an [Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 
GuittemMin. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 
8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, and Woodcuts. 21s, 
; [Jn a few days. 
ake the study of ast d ing to ordi inds, it 
treatise on ‘ The Heavens.’ It deserves to be spoken of with all praise as one towards which 
author, editor, illustrator, and publisher have equally done their best. Of the translation itself 
we cannot speak too highiy. It has all the furce and freshness of original ;-~- 


urday Review. 
vr 
ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER the TUDORS. 
By H. R. Fox Bourng, Author of “ Lives of English Merchants,” &c. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. 21s. 

“Mr. Fox Bourne, already favourably known by his ‘Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney,’ and 
*English Merchants,’ has now written two entertaining volumes, which chronicle the glorious 
achievements and daring genius of the sailors of the sixteenth century. The defeat of the 
‘Invincible Armada,’ which has been so often related, is here described at length, and this 
description acquires a fresh interest from the skilful use made by Mr. Bourne of the letters and 
speeches of the chief actors in that heroic combat."—/xaminer. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy —Charles the Fifth— Philip the 
Second and the Taciturn—Cardinal Richeliea— The First English 
Revolution—William the Third. By J. VAN Praret. Edited by 
Sir Epmunp Heap, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


“In historical portraiture these Essays excel. ‘The characters of Louis XI., Charles V., 

L, Philip II., Granvelie, and Richelieu are all of them masterly. With M. Van 

who spent thirty years in the service of King Leopold as Secretary and Minister of the 

Household, we feel ourselves behind the scenes, and are introduced to men as they actually 

were, as they got up their parts to play upon the world’s stage. Van Praet rises to the height 
of his theme, carrying his readers with him."— Atheneum. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. By Dr. Ernest 


Curtius. Translated by A. W. Warp, Fellow ot St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 15s, 


A LONG VACATION in the ARGENTINE 


ALPS; or, Where to Settle in the River Plate States. By H.C. Ross 
Jounson, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


NINE YEARS on the NORTH-WEST 


FRONTIER of INDIA, from 1854 to 1863, By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Sypvey Corton, K.C.B. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 


of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
eluding: Charles Lamb—Schiller—Pitt and Fox—Goldsmith—Gray— 
Lake Leman—Verona—On the Differences between Authors and the 
Impression of them conveyed by their Works—Infidelity in Love— 
The Influence of Love upon Literature—II]-health—The Departure of 
—e Influence of Love upon Human Life, &c. &c. 3 vols. 
vo. 36s. 
‘Few books are likely to be more generally popular during the present season than the mis- 
cellaneous works of a statesman, essayist, poet, and novelist whose reputation has scarcely for 


& moment been dimmed by the rise of some of the most brilliant stars of literature, at a time 
when his fame as a writer already well nigh reached its zenith.” — Atheneum. 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL 


CHARACTERS: Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning. By 
the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 50s. 


“In these two volumes history and biography are mingled together in a very attractive 
fashion. Their contents are free from the narrowness of aim and extreme minuteness of detail 
which almost necessarily distinguish a biography pure and simple, while on the other hand 
they are not encumbered by the stately and ceremonious trappings of mere history. Instead 
of awing us by the severity of the classic attire, and by the wreath of bay leaves on her brow, 
the ceutle historico-biozraphie muse receives us in her unpretending morning gown, talks to us 

an easy, conversational style, and necessarily introduces us to the four — of very varied 
Teputation and ability, all of whom, however, we find exceedingly agreeable company.” 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY. By Watrer Farqunar Hook, D.D., Dean of 

Chichester. Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols. 

Eo IL. demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole 
ork), 


“Dr. Hook has now reached the most interesting part of his story. In point both of matter 
and of style he has been La mt ever since he began, and in these volumes we have him 
athis best. He has been gradually coming nearer and nearer to the ch t historian ; 
We may now say that he has reached it.”—Saturday Review. 


“GUP”; or, Sketches of Anglo-Indian Life 


and Character. By FLorence MArryAt. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: a Per- 


sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By Freprrick 
Bore, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE FIRST OF THE HANDY-VOLUME SERIES. 
Ready this day, 2s. 6d. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
The Second Volume of this Series, 
SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS, Ke. 
Will shortly be ready. 


“The Hendy-Volume Series’ of Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, & Co. is commenced with a very 
pt novel by Mr, Shirley Brooks—* The Gordian Knot. The size and shape of this volume 
Uustifies the name given to the series, and it is as well and as clearly printed as many a book of 
Houble the price. As w i d blishers’ plan, the series is to be very various: there 
t,t° be poetry as well as prose, teaching as well as entertainment, books pretending to 
Beek and inauiey as well as works of fiction. *Shenstone’s Essays’ are to follow Mr. 
story, is a good selection.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 1 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NEW WORKS. 


| A MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. Ex- 


tracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations and Two Portraits, 42s. 


“It is very long since any memoir of interest to be compared with this has been 


brought before English readers. Contemporary Review. 
“ There is not a page of it which is not worthy of Bunsen, not a sentence which 
even for its own sake we should desire to see erased.” Spectator. 


“ These volumes are the record of one of the purest and noblest lives that have 
been lived. It is impossible to read them without the best aspirations of one’s 
nature being quickened and kindled by the life which they describe.” 

Nonconformist. 


(['RAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA 


COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the late WALTER PLOWDEN. By TREVOR 
CHICHELE PLOWDEN. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 18s. 


“ These journals give more information about Abyssinia and its people than is 
elsewhere procurable.” Examiner. 

“* The last two chapters state one or two facts which may yet be usefully remem- 
bered before the whole Abyssinian business is forgotten. From notes of conversations 
with Theodore of a very recent date, found among Mr. Plowden’s MSS., it appears 
that that monarch was desirous all through of English friendship, while he must 
have had reasons to expect English support, with which the English public has not 
been made acquainted. If Theod was negotiated with for years on the footing 
that England was deeply concerned in his fate, his subsequent disappointment is 
easily intelligible. Greater care in breaking his fall to him might have saved us 
from a costly expedition.” “ Economist. 


3 
PT ETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON. 


Newly collected and arranged, with a Commentary, by JAMES SPEDDING. 
Vots, III. and LV. 8vo. with Portrait and Fac-simile. (Jn a few days. 


4 
GOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. E, ZELLER, by the Rev. O, J. REICHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


5 
AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By 
8. Davipsoy, D.D., LL.D, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


6 
‘THE CHURCH and the WORLD in 1868: 


a Third Series of Essays on Questions of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Onpy 
SHIPLEY, M.A. 8vo, price lds, 


7 
(HE WOMAN BLESSED by all GENE- 
RATIONS; or, Mary the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and Imitation to 
all Christians. By the Rev. RAPHAEL MELIA, D.D. P.S.M, 8vo. with 178 Grapho- 
type Illustrations, price lds. 


8 
(PALES from ANCIENT GREECE. By the 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Being a Collective Edition of the Author's Stories 
from the Greek Classics, complete in One Volume. [in a few days. 


* RATURE of ANCIENT GREECE, continued after the Author’s Death 
by J. W. Donaupson, D.D., late Fellow of Trin. Coll, Camb. New Impression. 
3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21s, 


10 
THE SILVER STORE. Collected from 


Medieval Christian and Jewish Mines. By Barinc-Gourp, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


11 
ON the SURGICAL TREATMENT of 
CHILDREN’S DISEASES. By T. Hoimes, Surgeon to the Hospital for 
Sick Children, Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police. 8vo. pp. 696, with 
9 Chromolithographic Plates and 96 Woodcuts. (On the 28th instant. 


12 
DR. ODLING’S COURSE of PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY, arranged for the use of Medical Students, with express refer- 
ence to the Three Months’ Summer Practice. Third Edition, Crown 8vo. with 
71 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d, 


13 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 
ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Hewry Wars, B.A., 
a by eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. mplete in 5 vols. 8vo. 
ice 0S. 


14 
J(LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical 
and Practical. By ALLEN M.D. LL.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in King’s College, London. Revised Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 60s, 
Parr I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 4th Edition, 15s. 
Part Il.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 4th Edition, 
Part I1].—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 24s. 


15 
THE SEA-FISHERMAN, comprising the 


Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
Glance at Nets, and Remarks on Boats and Boating. By J.C. Witcocks, Second 
Edition, enlarged, with above 100 Woodcut Illustrations. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

[Jn a Sew days. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 16, 1868, 


NEW BOOKS. 
SPEECHES of the EARL of SHAFTES- 


BURY, K.G., upon SUBJECTS having RELATION chiefly to the CLAIMS 
and INTERESTS of the LABOURING CLASS. With a Preface. Crown 
8yo. 88. [This day. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS HENCE. By 


Hawry O’Nem, A.R.A, With Frontispiece and Vignette by John Gilbert. 
Crown 8vo. 93. [This day. 


EGMONT: a Tragedy. By Gorrne. Trans- 


lated from the original German, by ARTHUR DUKE CoLERIDGE, M.A. With 
Entr’actes and Songs by Beethoven, newly arranged from the full Score, and 
Schubert's Song, * Freudvoll und leidvoll,” and an Illustration by J. E. 
Millais, Esq., R.A. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


D'AZEGLIO. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MArrel. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 


IRELAND UNDER BRITISH RULE. By 


Lieut.-Col. H. J. W. Jervis, M.P. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


CHURCH VESTMENTS: their Origin, Use, 


and Ornament. By ANAsTastA Dotpy, formerly Embroideress to the Queen, 
and Author of “Church Embroidery, Ancient and Modern.” Square fep. 
with 40 Plates and large Fron printed in Colours, illustrating a 
“ Pontifical High Mass,” 21s, 


THE OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive 


History of the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the French of Louis Ficumr. 
Demy 8vo. with 427 Illustrations, 21s. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 


LyTron (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. post Svo. 24s. 


“‘ Whatever may have been the diversity of critical opinion as to the poetical worth of 
Mr, Lytton’s first published volumes, no one can deny that ‘Chronicles and Ch . 
eminently deserves that * patient perusal’ which, the author says in his Preface, * I presume 
not to hope from many readers,’ but ‘which, nevertheless, I claim as a gai | to any 
final judgment of a work which has occupied nearly seven years of my life.’ ‘Lhe range 
of these studies is so extensive, the subjects so diverse, that it is difficult, in a limited space, 
to give any sufficient idea of the depth of thought, the patient labour, and the genuine enthu- 
siasm Mr. Lytton has brought to bear on nearly every page of his work. Seven years’ labour 
has not been ill bestowed on volumes that will win a rank and name in the hierarchy of 
English poets.” —Zimes. 


CH&PMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Crown BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 


SAMPSON LOW & .CO.’"S NEW WORKS. 
ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching in 


Sunshine. By Henry Biackevrn, Author of “ Travelling in Spain.” Post 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 10s, 6d. (This day. 


COUSIN JACK: a Domestic Novel. 


New WRITER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


By a 


[This day. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its 


GREEN BORDERLAND. By M.A. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

Comprising Explorations and Descriptions of the Black Country, its Chief 
Towns and Centres of Industry—Birmingham, Dudley, Stourbridge, Hagley, 
and Wolverhampton, &c. &c. 

Visits to Iron Manufactories—The Brade Works and their Productions— 
The Wrekin—Willenhall—Brickmaking—Halesowen—Nail Trade—Shenstone 
and the Leasowes—The Industries of Smethwick—Oldbury—West Bromwich 
—Wednesbury—Tipton, &c. 

Visits to Baronial Halls—Lichfield and its Cathedral—Coventry and its 
Industries—Kenilworth and its Romance—Warwick and its Castle—Lea- 


mington and Stratford-upon-Avon. 
LIFE, LETTERS, and POSTHUMOUS 
Edited by her Sister, CHARLOTTE 


WORKS of FREDRIKA BREMER. 
BREMER. ited from the Swedish by Emity NoNNEN. Post 8vo. cloth, 


price 10s, 6d. 


“ We have quoted so much from this charming volume that we have no room for further 
quotation; but it is a book to be read.” —Baaminer. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


published during 1867 ; giving Title, Size, Price, and Publisher of every Book 
published. With an Index, to facilitate reference to subject of each. 5s, 


THE STORY of MY CHILDHOOD. By 


Madame MICHELET. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


A PROSE COMPANION TO “THE IDYLLS OF 
THE KING.” 


Just published, crown 8vo. antique cloth, elegant, 12s. 


LA MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
The History of King Arthur, compiled by Sir Thomas Mallory, 


Abridged and Revised by EDWARD CONYBEARE, B.A. 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO. 


= -- 


= 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE FOR JUNE ON MONDAY, MAY 1g, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by EpMunp Yares. 1s, 
Contents: 


1. THE ROCK AHEAD. E 7. THE HON. ALICE 
With an Book IIL, RESPONDENCE. No. COR. 
Chap. 3.—A Mine is Laid. Chap. 4.— 


8. ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS, 
2. AUNT ANASTATIA AMONG THE & 

PORTRAITS. 9, THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADy, 
3. EN DORIA. With an Illustration. Chap, 
4, OLD MAIDS, ‘arrants of Execution. Chap, bag 


5. HOUSE OF CARDS. A Novel. 
Book I. Chap. 7.--Another Storey. 
Chap. 8.—Crowned with Success. 


6. THE RIVER. With an Illustration. 


The Confession. Chap. 45.—The Secret 
Marriage. Chap. 46.—Th 
ried Last 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK; from 


Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, 
By PERcy FirzGERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. By 


Justin M‘Cartuy, Author of ‘‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 1 vol, 
(Ready this day, 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 
from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 
THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Heyary 
; Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. (Just ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At ail Libraries. 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL, READY THIS DAY. 
THE ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By 
EpMuUND YArTEs, Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. 
, NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 
THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY, 
By W. H. Russert, LL.D. 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance: a New Novel, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and 
Gown,” &c., is ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


THE DOWER HOUSE: the New Novel. 


(Mrs. PenpER Cup.ip), Author of “Called to Account,” 
vo. 


LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a New Novel. By 


WittiAM BLACK. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


MARTYRS to FASHION: a Novel. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
A NEW NOVEL BY LADY WOOD. 


SORROW ON THE SEA: a New Novel. 
By Lady Woop, Author of “ Sabina,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New 


Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWyND, Author of “ Three 
Hundred a Year.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER FOR EVER.” 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE: a Novel. 


8 vols. [Ready this day. 
THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. [Just ready. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, the Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 6s., of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the 


Author of ‘* Cometh Up as a Flower.” [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 
BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “ Brakespeare,” &c. 
Also, now ready, a’ New and Cheaper Edition, 2s., of 
SWORD and GOWN. By the same Author. 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 2s., of ; 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. With all 


the Original Illustrations. 
This day is ready, price 2s. 


MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Archie Lovell,” ‘ Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” &c. . 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MR. MORRIS’S NEW POEM, 


Now ready, 1 thick vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 14s, : 
| A NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON, 
ENTITLED 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: 
A Collection of Tales in Verse. 
FP. 8, ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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The 


ATLASES. 


and arranged under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Designed Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. ” 


With the latest Corrections by Eminent Geographers. 


Edition, with a Thumb or Ledger Index, to facilitate the reference to Maps, 
half-bound morocco, £3 3s. 


FAMILY ATLAS. 


‘A Selection of 80 Coloured Maps, ieteting the Geological Map of England and 
Wales, by Sir RODERICK J. MURCHISON, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c.; the Star Maps, 
by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. ; Plane of London’ and Paris, on a large scale; 
recent Discoveries in all parts of the World; and an Index, 


Strongly half-bound, 21s. 


THE CYCLOPADIAN; 
Or, Atlas of General Maps. 


Contains 39 of the most useful Maps, fully coloured, and indicates the recent 
Buropean changes; also the Discoveries in Africa, Australia, New Zealand, &c. 
With Index. 

*,* This pow wl a Companion Atlas to the “ National,” ‘‘ English,” and other 
Cyclopedias, and was recommended by the Publishers of “‘ The English Cyclopedia,” 
on the completion of the Geographical Division of that Work. 


A SPECIAL CATALOGUE of the 230 Maps in the USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
SOCIETY’S UNRIVALLED SERIES, and the Atlases formed therefrom, may be 


7 Separate Maps, plain, each 6d. ; coloured, 9d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 anp 7 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
On Monday will be published, crown 8vo. price 5s. Volume the First of 


NEWMAN'S (J. H.) 
PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN 
SERMONS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, B.D. 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


From the Text of the last Edition published by Messrs. RrvincTon, 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 


CROWNED. 


By E. C. TAINSH, 
Author of “ A Study of the Works of Alfred Tennyson,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“COUSIN STELLA,” &c. 


Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TWO FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


By Mrs. C. JENKIN, 
Author of “ Cousin Stella,” “ Once and Again,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 88. 6d. 


MEDUSA, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By the Author of “A Week in a French Country House.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 6s. 


STONE EDGE. 


REPRINTED FROM “THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Nearly ready, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo. 


A HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE 


For the Use of Merchants, Agents, Ship-Owners, Masters, 
and Others. 


By MANLEY HOPKINS, 
Author of “A Manual of Marine Insurance,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 6 CORNHILL. 


NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of “ A Book about Dominies.” 


Contents: 
INTRODUCING a DEFINING THE PHILOSOPHY OF BOYS. 
THE SUBJE THE MANNERS OF BOYS. 
THE OF BOYS. 
THE TROUBLES OF BOYS. 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF BOYS. 
THE RELIGION AND MORALITY 
OF BOYS. 


PECULIAR BOYS. 
BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
BOYS IN BOOKS, 
BOYS AT HOME. 
RAGGED BOYS. 


“ Often pl tas wetter cave 0 Goal which will be qntively 
to minds tha should be familiar wi 1 that concerns the lives of boys. pots inceet, is 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
WAYSIDE THOUGHTS 
PROFESSOR: 


Being a Series of Desultory Essays on Education. 
By D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON, 


Professor of ry s College, Galway 
Author of “ Day Dreams of master,” 'Sales 


OF A 


” &e. 


ContENTs: 

BOYHOOD AND SCHOOL. 
COLLEGE MEMORIES. CHILDHOOD AND THE NURSERY. 
A TEACHER’S EXPERIENCES. GIRLHOOD, WOMANHOOD, AND 
OUR HOME CIVILISATION. HOME, 

WHAT IS A SCHOOLMASTER? ALL WORK AND NO PLAY. 
YOUTH AND COLLEGE. MANHOOD AND THE WORLD. 


Thomogen is a charming essayist..........' * Wayside mi 
mended to instructors of every grade, from we A nf down to the mistress of avinfant 

conecl, All will find sound ‘sdvies and healthy criticism, and none need fear pedantry 

obscurity.” —Morning Star. 


SCHOOL MEMORIES. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


LAST LEAVES: 
Sketches and Criticisms. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Author of “ Life Drama,” “ Dreamthorp,” &c. &c. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by PATRICK PROCTOR ALEXANDER, M.A. 
Author of “ Mill and Carlyle,” &c. &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: 


Being the Reflections and Recollections of a Member of the 
Profession. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
Author of “A Book about Boys.” 


Contents: 


THE DOMINIE. DANGERS OF THE DOMINIE. 
HOW I BECAME A DOMINIE. THE WORK OF THE DOMINIE. 
SCHOOLBOYS. DREAMS OF THE DOMINIE. 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, THE HOLIDAYS. 
MY BOYS. SATURDAY — WITH SOMETHING 
MY PARENTS. ABOUT FOOLS. 
“LION.” oom SERMONS. SOMETHING 
THE TWO GREAT SORROWS OF OUR SCHOOLS. 

ON OTHER DOMINIES. 
DIFFICULTIES AND VEXATIONS 

OF THE DOMLNIE. RECOLLECTIONS OF A DOMINIE. 

ial, well-written book, worth reading both by parents and boys; refreshi: 
too, ite lucfashioned spirit. If all would Rem as high an ideal as he 


formed, and Va t it, the world would soon get better than it is... .. Anyhow, he 
hes written wuld we eaid, sure to ‘the reader good, whether he is parent, 
boy, or brother dominie.”"—Zmperial Review. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE THEORY OF MONEY, 


Connection with Some of the Prominent Doctrines of 
Political Economy. 
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